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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at June 9, as the LaBouR GAZETTE went to press. It was prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


HE SEASONAL increase in hiring in construction and agriculture, and 

the continued expansion in defence and defence supporting industries 
continued to be the dominant influences on employment during May. Regis- 
trations for employment on file at National Employment Service offices 
declined to 151,100 at the beginning of June, some 94,300 below the total a 
month earlier. 

Although the seasonal industries and defence projects were making 
heavy demands on the labour supply, there was little sign of a general labour 
shortage. The situation continues to be one of specialized shortages of fully 
qualified skilled tradesmen in certain industries and areas. In the manufac- 
turing industries, the list of tradesmen in short supply continued much the 
same as in the past few months, with fully qualified machinists, draftsmen, 
welders, specialized skilled aircraft and shipyard workers the occupations 
most in demand. Employers generally are being quite selective in their 
hiring, and are demanding fully qualified workers. Relatively few of them 
have set up programs to train skilled men. The tendency is to look for the 
fully experienced worker, if necessary in labour markets in other areas, or 
even abroad. 

In very few cases is the shortage of skilled workers critical, in the 
sense that it is the main factor responsible for holding up production. It 
is rather the flow of basic materials, especially steel, which is determining 
the rate of output. 

At the same time, it was becoming clear that the new credit 
restrictions were combining with material shortages to relieve pressures on 
labour suvplies in the metal manufacturing industries. With the new credit 
regulations slowing down the sales of consumer durables such as autos and 
washing machines, it is very doubtful if production in such industries will 
expand much beyond its present rate. In some instances there have been 
short term layoffs, which may increase as the defence program absorbs more 
of the essential materials. 


IN BRIEF... 

Industrial employment in the major non-agricultural industries | 
was moderately higher at the beginning of April, according to preliminary 
figures issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The advance industrial 
composite index, on the base 1939=100, at 173-2 was 0-5 per cent above March 
7, and 8-9 per cent higher than at April 1 last year. In manufacturing, the 
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Preliminary Index of Wage Rates 


The preliminary index of wage rates in 
Canadian industry, on the base 1939=100, 
stood at 225-5 as of April 1 this year, 
according to the results of the second 
semi-annual wage rate survey of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. This index indi- 
cates an increase of 5-6 per cent in wage 
rates between October, 1949 and October, 
1950, and an additional 4-3 per cent in 
the six-month period between October, 1950 
and April 1, 1951. 

During the year ending October 1, 1950, 
all of the principal industrial groups, with 
the exception of Logging, showed increases 
in wage rates. The Service group had the 
greatest percentage rise—7-:5 per cent; 
Manufacturing was next with an increase 
of 6-2 per cent; while Transportation and 
Communication, Construction and Mining 
followed with increments of 5-5, 5:3 and 
5-0 per cent respectively. The slight decline 
in the Logging index was due to some 
reduction of rates in Eastern Canada in 
this period, employment conditions in 
Woods Operations being somewhat less 
favourable than previously. This was due, 
in part, to an increase in the use of 
inventory stocks of pulpwood by large 
paper companies, particularly in the 
Atlantic provinces. 

During the period between October, 1950 
and April, 1951, percentage increases in 
the wage rate indexes for the main indus- 
trial groups ranged from less than 1 per 
cent for Building Construction, where wage 
settlements normally tend to be made later 
in the spring, to 5:4 per cent in Manu- 


facturing. Of the remaining groups, a 4-9 
; Oct. 1949 Oct. 1950 
SOR PIRI OMe LE oss se a 216.2 Doe? 
IMINO Mei cbt, kh 187.6 197.0 
Manufacturing ...... 217.9 231.4 
Construction ........ 184.2 194.0 
Transportation 
_and Communication. 175.9 185.5 
CLV ICOG ite. o.c4 ', 5 eve 195.0 209.6 
General Average.... 204.6 216.1 
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per cent increase was registered im Mining, 
3:7 per cent in Service, 3-1 per cent in 
Transportation and Communication, and 
2-0 per cent in Logging. 

The index number of 185-5 for the 
Transportation and Communication group 
as of October 1, 1950 includes the 7-cent 
per hour increase granted to non-operating 
Steam Railways’ employees, effective the 
previous August 31; the index number of 
191-2 for the same group as of April 1, 
1951 includes, in addition, the increases 
obtained as of December 1, 1950 by the 
operating employees. 

The wage rate information from which 
the index numbers have been calculated 
was obtained from the annual survey of 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
October of each year and from a semi- 
annual sample survey in April. The 
former is on a much broader basis than 
the latter, statistics of wage rates by 
oecupation having been obtained from 
about 15,000 establishments, mainly those 
with fifteen or more employees. The 
estimate of the change between October, 
1950 and April, 1951 is based on informa- 
tion form a sample of about 800 estab- 
lishments. Index numbers and _ statistics 
of wage rates by industry and occupation 
will be published from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazprre on the basis of data 
from the October, 1950 survey. _ 

The following table shows index numbers 
for the six main groups of industries as 
of October, 1949 and 1950, and April, 1951, 
with percentage changes between succeed- 
ing survey dates:— 


Per Cent Ter Cent Per Cent 
Change Change Change 
Oct. 1949 Oct. 1950 Oct. 1949 
to to to 
Oct. 1950 Apr.1951 Apr. 1951 Apr. 1951 
—1.2 218.0 +2.0 + 0.8 
+5.0 206.7 +4.9 +10.2 
+6.2 243.8 +5.4 +11.9 
+5.3 195.3 +0.7 + 6.0 
+5.5 191.2 +3.1 + 8.7 
+7.5 217.3 +3.7 +11.4 
+5.6 225.5 +4.3 +10.2 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of June 11, 1951) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous | Same date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a).................. Mar. 3 5,172,000 1-3 
IPersOnaewith JODS. (aya. cecen ce lcaa. am eee Mar. 3 5,000, 000 _- 4-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)..| Mar. 3 172,000 —44.9 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

ENGLATIGICREL ORION acre, at ici. «eam ee acto 37 May 31 26,142 |—39-4 —49-7 
Quehbecumecion meee ee. s « Salgee bess. May 31 47,193 |—44-2 —41-0 
WNLATIONNOMION Le. fi tage resco: ema: Sella. 2 May 31 36,178 |—24-8 —34-2 
Erarrier Ol Oey Ants ere ts «cetacean wloets May 31 20,928 |—46-2 —46-7 
IRacihon Region . nee eE mort 7s. ciieen tdci. « May 31 20,620 |—31-7 —27-1 
Oba eller OSlONe a. Rew. cok aR Rt Ree elas May 31 151,061 |—38-3 —40-6 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit..........:| May 1 136,848 |—39-6(c) —34-8 

Amount of benefit payments....................}| April $7,679,160 |—36-7(c) —32-4 

Index of employment (1939=100)............... April 1 173-2 |+ 0-5 + 8-9 

Prides CONS ewer kai cee Me et asia ete y./ar, Socepose: March 11,858 |+40-8 +79-1 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. May 34,902 — —25-7 (b) 
No. of workers involved....................| May 6,560 — +46-5 (b) 
ING ROMSLIE KORE aie tae tte sac carte ea elon Oe. May 39 — +52-3 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. April 1 $48.39 |+ 0-4 + 8-1 

Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)....... April 1 $1.13 }+ 1-2 +10-8 

Average hours worked per week (manufacturing)| April 1 42-6(d)|+ 0-7 — 0:5 

Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... pril 1 $48.01(d)|+ 1-9 +10-3 

Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100)........... ayn 182-0 |+ 0-1 +11-0 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... April 1 109-2(d)|+ 0-6 — 0:6 

otal labour INCOME sas arbwclceew Craw she occ Feb. $741, 000, 000 0-0 +18-6 

Industrial Production— 

Total (Average 1935-39 =100)................... March 217-2 |+ 1-4 +13-2 

TESST ICV iby boPepi te peas) ho Sa Oe aie 8 Tk apie 8 March 227-8 |+ 1-5 +13-4 
INOM-durables. Pipe set sai:.i Sosa ce tine ar. 2 March 197-4 |+ 1-8 + 7-9 
OUTADIGS Fr tee eM ontiaee Oh Cakes March 280.0 |+ 1-2 -+20-9 

Trade— 

LOLA T Gra Otan, ieee ete Me ee, Ui ieah cols ees «'s March $814, 400,000 |+21-8 +18-8 

PIX DORA NE rm ERTALDE «SIRES oaiesatincticie Ss) rafters tac wre April $295, 200,000 |+ 1-7 +43 -6 

liveay Cosa y ook iny Lee Rea TT. c) Ae CIO ee CE CRITE aeae April $393, 100,000 |+14-8 +70-2 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 


survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 
(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 


same period previous year. 


(c) Part of this decrease is due to the termination of the Supplementary Benefit program at March 31. 


(d) Adjusted for Easter holidays, 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 


including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 


ment of Labour. 
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Agreement by all ten prov- 
Provinces inces in the terms of an 


agree to amendment to the British 
B.N.A. Act North America Act respect- 
amendment ing old age pensions was 
for old age announced by the Prime 
pensions Minister on May 4. Mr. 


St. Laurent stated that the 
amendment is designed to permit the 
implementing of the report of the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
on old age pensions (L.G., 1950, p. 1142), 
which recommended a contributory old 
age pension scheme under which the 
Federal Government would assume the 
cost of pensions of $40 a month without 
a means test to all persons 70 years of 
age and over. 

Under the plan, the Federal and Pro- 
vineial Governments would share equally 
in the cost of pensions of the same amount 
with a means test to persons between the 
ages of 65 and 70. The Committee 
pointed out that an amendment to the 
constitution might be necessary to give 
Parliament authority to impose a social 
security tax “earmarked” for the payment 
of old age pensions. 


The amendment to the B.N.A. Act 
which has been agreed upon, unlike the 
amendment made in 1940 when the Federal 
Government took over unemployment in- 
surance, makes no change in Sections 91 
and 92 which set out the respective powers 
of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments. Instead, a new Section 94A will be 
added to the Act as follows:— 


Old Age Pensions 


944A. It is hereby declared that the Par- 
liament of Canada may from time to time 
make laws in relation to old age pensions 
in Canada, but no law made by the Par- 
liament of Canada in relation to old age 
pensions shall affect the operation of any 
law, present or future, of a provincial 
legislature in relation to old age pensions. 


Following a resolution of both Houses 
of Parliament, a joint address was made 
to His Majesty the King, requesting that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 


amend the British North America Act to 
this effect. 
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Mr. St. Laurent indicated that as soon 
as the amendment had been adopted at 
Westminster, Parliament would proceed at 
the present session to pass the necessary 
legislation for the payment of pensions to 
persons over 70. 

At the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
held last December (L.G., 1951, p. 8) it 
was agreed that a continuing committee 
of representatives of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments under the chair- 
manship of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare should be called 
together as soon as provincial agreement 
had been reached on the constitutional 
amendment to consider what legislation 
would be appropriate as enabling legisla- 
tion to deal with the group of people 
between the ages of 65 and 70. Accord- 
ingly. a meeting of the committee was 
called for May 23. 


Replying to a question in 


Prime the House of Commons on 
Minister May 21, the Prime Minister, 
discusses Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
human stated that Government 
rights policy does not include a 


recommendation to Parlia- 
ment, suggesting that a declaration of 
human rights and liberties be included in 
the constitution at this time. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that such an addi- 
tion would require “an amendment .. . to 
be made by the Parliament at West- 
minster, and this Government would not 
recommend an application for such action 

. without the consent of the provincial 

legislatures or governments.” The Prime 
Minister explained that discussions are 
presently being carried on between the 
Federal Government and the provinces 
towards “the establishment of a satis- 
factory procedure to have future amend- 
ments to the constitution made by 
Canadian authorities here in Canada.” 

Explaining why the Government does not 
plan to initiate discussions on matters such 
as human rights, while the question of 
constitutional amendment was being dis- 
cussed, the Prime Minister said:— 

While these discussions are proceeding 
this government does not intend to 
initiate discussions about a matter like 
that referred to in the question, which 
is apt to be quite controversial and might 
retard the solution of the question relat- 
ine to the establishment of a satisfactory 
procedure to make future amendments 
here in Canada. 

Speaking on the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, Mr. St. Laurent 
said :— 

The Canadian government has already, 


through the affirmative vote of the Cana- 
dian delegation in the general assembly 


of the United Nations, accepted the 
universal declaration of human rights as 
a general statement of principles to which 
we subscribe. Before the vote was taken 
on the declaration, the Canadian delega- 
tion stated that it had various reserva- 
tions on details of the text. The head of 
the Canadian delegation added that certain 
important aspects of the declaration were 
within the field of provincial jurisdiction, 
and that in regard to any rights defined 
in the document the federal government 
did not intend to invade that field of 
provincial jurisdiction. 

Now, since this universal declaration of 
human rights is not a legal document, the 
government does not propose to ask 
Parliament, in advance of the submission 
for signature of the proposed convention 
on the same subject which is now under 
consideration by the United Nations, to 
endorse the approval expressed by Canada 
through its delegation. 


Warly in May, a delegation of nearly 
200, representing labour and other inter- 
ested groups, interviewed members of the 
Cabinet and recommended that Canada 
should have a national bill of rights in its 
constitution; and that the Federal Govern- 
ment adopt an interim declaration of 
human rights modelled on that of the 
United Nations. 

The delegation was received by the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
Laurent; Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Minister 
of Justice; Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs; and Hon. 
W. E. Harris, Minister of Citizenship and 
Tmmigration. 


During the 


Increase in period December 14, 1950, 


employment to March 14, 1951, a total 
of physically of 3,028 jobs were found 
handicapped for physically handicapped 

persons by the Special 
Placements Division of the National 


Employment Service, as compared with 
1,526 during the same period in 1949-50, 
according to a recent statement by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

“While this marked increase in place- 
ments is partly due to improved employ- 
ment conditions this year,” the Minister 
said, “it is also an indication of the 
steadily growing recognition by employers 
of the value of physically handicapped 
workers when placed in jobs which are 
matched with their remaining abilities or 
skills.’ The Minister pointed out that this 
trend may easily become accelerated with 
the increasing need for manpower in 
expanding defence industries. 

The figures showed that a total of 10,970 
placements of persons with disabilities 
were made by the Special Placements 
Division in the year ending December 14, 
1950. A breakdown of this total showed 


three-month ~ 


that 8,089 of the jobs were for physically 
handicapped men and 2,881 were for women. 
Included in these figures were 2,960 place- 
ments of ex-servicemen and women with 
physical handicaps. 

Of all the jobs filled by handicapped 
persons during the 12-month period, 421 
were filled by men and 48 by women with 
amputations. Among the other placements 
were persons afflicted with paralysis, rheu- 
matism, epilepsy, diabetes, defective vision, 
defective hearing, lung, heart or stomach 
ailments. 

The Minister explained that not every 
person with a physical disability who 
applied to the National Employment Ser- 
vice for a job was considered handicapped. 
Those with a disability which did not 
prevent them from continuing their regular 
occupation were referred to jobs through 
the regular placement channels of the 
Employment Offices. It was only when 
disabilities prevented applicants from work- 
ing at their regular occupations that they 
were referred to the Special Placements 
Division. Officials of the Division then 
studied each case and made an effort to 
place the worker in a position commen- 
surate with his remaining abilities or skills. 

The increasing number of placements 
made by the Special Placements Division 
constitutes an achievement which is the 
result of close co-operation between 
employers and employment officials, 
coupled with a careful matching of physical 
capabilities with the physical requirements 
of the job, Mr. Gregg explained. How- 
ever, on March 15, 1951, there were still 
8,831 handicapped men and women seeking 
employment through the National Employ- 
ment Service, and while such a situation 
exists the Special Placements Division will 
not relax its efforts on behalf of those 
unfortunate enough to have a disability 
which prevents engagement in their regular 
occupation (L.G., April, p. 454). 

The majority of the 8,831 handicapped 
persons registered as unplaced on March 15, 
1951, were considered by Special Placements 
officers as immediately employable while 
the remainder, with specialized efforts, could 
take suitable occupations, the Minister 
concluded. 


Enrolment in Canadian 
Downward universities and colleges has 
trend in been dropping gradually in 
university the past three academic 
enrolment years due to the gradua- 

tion of large numbers of 
student veterans who were in receipt of 
educational benefits from the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 
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According to preliminary figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics there 
were 68,000 students enrolled in the opening 
session of the 1950-51 term, including 7,000 
war veterans in receipt of educational bene- 
fits. In 1949-50, enrolments totalled 74,503. 
The 1950-51 total, excluding the assisted 
veterans, was about 70 per cent higher than 
10 years ago, when enrolment approxi- 
mated 36,000. 

Undergraduates enrolled in the arts and 
science courses—largest of the faculties—in 
the institutions reporting to the Bureau, 
declined to 28,363 in 1950-51 from 31,246 
in the preceding academic year. In 
engineering and applied science, enrolments 
declined to 8,047 from 10,549, and in agri- 
culture to 1,701 from 2,283. Enrolments in 
medicine were 4,395 against 4,284. 

In commerce there were 2,857 under- 
graduates enrolled as compared with 3,457, 
in education, 1,893 against 1,898, house- 
hold science 1,246 against 1,813, law 2,375 
against 2,476, nursing 1,048 against 945, 
pharmacy 1,383 against 1,289, dentistry 968 
against 1,095, and theology 921 against 
1,090. 

Post-graduate students in all courses in 
the reporting institutions were down 
slightly in 1950-51 to 4,417 from 4,501 in 
the previous session. 


Results of a survey of 307 


Changes in collective agreements signed 


wages and during the first four months 
hours in of 1951 are published else- 
recent - where in this issue (p. 832). 
agreements The survey shows the extent 


to which the agreements 
provided for changes in wage rates and 
hours of work. 

It also gives information on 46 agree- 
ments containing “escalator” clauses provid- 
ing for periodic wage adjustments in accord 
with changes in the official cost-of-living 
index. 


A review of the legislation 
passed at the 1951 sessions 


Lapa of the provincial _legisla- 
envinetal tures indicates wide in- 
lade terest in labour legislation 
Tiridanen and considerable progress 


in improving 
standards. 

A survey of the highlights of this 
legislation appears in the Labour Law 
section of this issue. Future issues of the 
Lasour GazerTe will contain the usual 
articles dealing separately with each prov- 
ince and giving a full summary of the 
labour legislation adopted at the 1951 
session of each provincial legislature. 
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legislative 


The Newfoundland Work- 
Workmen’s men’s Compensation Act 
Compensation went into force on April 1, 
Act of New- 1951. The Act, which was 
foundland passed in 1950 to bring into 
proclaimed effect a State system of 

collective liability on the 
part of employers, did not fix the scale of 


benefits payable under its provisions. A’ 


Workmen’s Compensation Committee was 
appointed to work out the details of the 
administration of the Act. The three 
members of the Committee, Irving Fogwill, 
Clarence Hancock and John Maddigan, 
were recently appointed as members of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
former being named chairman. The scale 
of benefits payable has now been issued 
by 1951 amendments to the Act, which 
also increase the length of the waiting 
period and make certain other changes. 
The first regulations, issued under the 
Act on March 30, classify the industries 
covered by the Act in seven groups and 
exclude from its operation any establish- 
ment which employs fewer than three 
people (see p. 839 of this issue). 

The benefits provided by the New- 
foundland Act compare favourably with 
those fixed by most of the other provincial 
compensation Acts. If an injury results 
in the death of a workman, his widow 
will receive a lump sum of $100 and $50 
a month until re-marriage or death and if 
the workman leaves children, an additional 
$10 a month may be paid for each child 
under 16. Orphan children under 16 will 
receive $20 a month each. A maximum 
of $125 is allowed for funeral expenses of 
the workman, and where the body has to 
be taken a considerable distance for burial, 
a further $125 may be paid. , 

A workman who is totally disabled is 
entitled to a weekly payment for life equal 
to 66% per cent of his average weekly 
earnings. This payment may not be less 
than $65 a month unless the workman 
earned less than $65 a month in which 
ease he will receive the full amount of 
his earnings. Where a workman suffers a 
permanent disability, the benefit is a 
weekly payment for life of 66% per cent of 
the difference in his earnings before and 
after the accident. As in the other prov- 
inces, temporary total or temporary partial 
disability is compensated at the same rate 
as permanent total and permanent partial 
disability but compensation is payable only 
so long as the disability lasts. 

In computing the workman’s average 
earnings, $3,000 a year is the maximum 
amount which may be taken into account, 
the same amount as in Manitoba, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. 


The waiting period which must elapse 
before compensation is payable was in- 
creased from three to six days, that is, 
the workman must be disabled for more 
than six days in order to claim compensa- 
tion from the date of the injury. 


Continuing their campaign 
Labour for price controls, repre- 


asks for sentatives of the four 
roll-back national trade union centres . 
of prices in Canada wrote to the 


Prime Minister on April 26 
asking the Government to roll back prices 
to the levels existing before war broke out 
in Korea last June. Such action, it was 
stated, would correspond with an order 
issved in the United States by the Director 
of Price Stabilization calling for similar 
price changes. 

The letter was sent on behalf of the 
“Continuing Joint Committee,” represent- 
ing the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, and the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, and was signed by 
Percy R. Bengough and A. R. Mosher 
as President and Vice-President of the 
Committee. 


The Executive Council of 
the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress met in Ottawa recently 
certain : 
Z and took action on several 
affiliates 
matters. 

The Council decided that delegates 
representing the United Textile Workers 
Union seeking to attend TLC conventions, 
or conventions of any affiliated or char- 
tered bodies, “will be required to satisfy 
officers in charge that they can comply 
with the Congress constitution before being 
seated.” This decision, according to the 
TLC News, resulted from reports that no 
action had been taken by the UTWA 
following an investigation of the Canadian 
District, and certain District officers (L.G., 
Noyv., 1950, p- 1781). 


An appeal by Vancouver Civic Employees 
Local 28, against its suspension last 
December, was dismissed by the Executive 
Council (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 11, and Feb., 
1951, p. 154). The appeals of sixteen 
suspended members of the union were also 
dismissed. The TLC News said: “The 
Charter of Local 28 was suspended .. . on 
the grounds that the union had failed to 
be guided by the constitution of the 
Congress. It was further indicated .- . 
that the union’s affairs were under 
Communist influence.” 


TLC action 


regarding 
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The Executive Council accepted into 
affiliation the Seafarers International Union 
of America (AFL). The SIU jurisdiction, 
covering “unlicensed personnel serving on 
ships plying on inland and coastal waters 
as well as out of deep sea ports,’ was “eft 
vacant two years ago when the Congress 
expelled the Canadian Seamen’s Union,” the 
TLC News said. 


According to the Canadian 


Rubber Press, Mr. I. G. Needles, 
company vice-president of the Bekies 
to require Goodrich Rubber Company 
loyalty of Canada, said on March 13 
affidavit that all new employees of 


his company would be 
required to sign an affidavit attesting that 
they are not and have never been members 
of the Communist party. 

Mr. Needles said his company has no 
evidence of Communist infiltration among 
its 2,600 employees at present but will 
institute the affidavits to protect itself im 
wartime. 

He said that his was a very essential 
industry in wartime. 


Net income of Canadian 
Decline in farmers from farming oper- 
income of 
Canadian 


farmers 


estimates for Newfoundland 
—declined almost 10 per 
cent from the preceding 
year, and was approximately 12 per cent 
below the record high reached in 1948. 

According to preliminary 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, farm net income for the year 
was placed at $1,461,735,000 as compared 
with the revised 1949 figure of $1,615,834,000, 
and $1,650,699,000 in 1948. 

Last year’s decrease was the result of 
a substantial decline in cash income, 4 
smaller value of income in kind. and a 
continued advance in farm operating 
expenses and depreciation charges. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products for the year 1950 was estimated 
at $2,223,522,000, down nearly 11 per cent 
from the 1949 figure of $2,494,781,000, and 
income in kind at $337,311,000, was down 
four per cent from $349,483,000 in the 
preceding year. Farm operating expenses 
and depreciation charges were almost six 
per cent above the 1949 level. totalling 
$1 243,692,000 as against $1,174,406,000. 
Increases in the year-end, farm-held stocks 
of grain in 1950 more than offset a decline 
in year-end livestock numbers to give an 
overall inventory increase for the first time 
since 1942. 

The physical volume of agricultural 
production in Canada in 1950 was higher 
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ations im 1950—excluding . 


estimates 


than in the preceding year, according to 
index numbers compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The index for 1930, 
on the base, 1935-39=100, stood at 139-8 
as compared with the revised figure of 
122-5 for 1949, and the all-time high of 
164-2 in 1942. 


A report on a demonstra- 
Marshreport tion slum-clearance and 


on slum urban rehabilitation project 
clearance in in a key central area in 
Vancouver Vancouver has _ recently 


been issued by the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, of the School of 
Social Work and School of Architecture 
at the University of British Columbia, is 
the author of the report which is entitled 
Rebuilding a Neighbourhood. 

The purpose of Dr. Marsh’s “demon- 
stration” study is.to present an approach 
to the re-development of a particular slum 
area, which because of its location 
threatens “the whole future of town 
planning in Vancouver.” Research into 
this problem was sponsored by the Van- 
couver Housing Association and by the 
University of British Columbia. Assistance 
was provided in the form of grants from 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration and the City of Vancouver. It 
applies to an area in Vancouver selected 
as a suitable example for a large-scale 
project, but the various aspects of the 
study have been enlarged upon so that the 
report may be useful to other urban areas 
considering similar surveys. 


The number of _ persons 


Old Age receiving old age pensions 
and Blind in Canada increased from 
Pensioners 298,473 at December 31, 1950 


to 302,173 as at the end of 
the quarter March 31, 1951. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $25,366,213.11 for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1951 as compared with 
$25,088,784.17 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $734,007,060.97. 

The ‘average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $34.38 and $38.34. 
In the Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories the average was slightly 
higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 11,198 blind persons as at 
March 31, 1951, as compared with 11,036 
at December 31, 1950. 


in Canada 
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The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$995,702.78 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1951 and $984,276.45 for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1950. Since the inception of 
the Act, the Federal payments have 
totalled $22,925,973.41. The average 
monthly pension in the provinces was 
between $38.13 and $39.46. With only three 
blind pensions in the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories, the average 
was $40. 


The Second World Con- 


Agenda for gress of the International 


ICFTU Confederation of Free Trade 
Congress Unions will be held in 
released Milan, Italy, July 4 to 12, 


according to the ICFTU 
Information Bulletin. 

The agenda for the meetings includes 
the following items: resolutions submitted 
by affiliated organizations; the General 
Secretary’s report; organizational and 
financial questions; the aims of free trade 
unionism and its struggle against the 
totalitarian menace; the role of labour in 
the international crisis; and the condi- 
tions for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of world peace. 

The Trades and Labour Congress, and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour will both 
be represented at the Congress. Mr. 
Claude Jodoin, TLC vice-president, will 
represent that organization. The CCL will 
be represented by Mr. Pat Conroy, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Mr. J. E. MacGuire, 
National Secretary, CBRE; Mr. Silby 
Barrett, Director, District 50, UMW; and 
Mr. Fred Dowling, Canadian Director of 
the United Packing House Workers. 


: At its 12th Session, held in 
Twelfth 


Santiago, Chile, from Feb- 
session ruary 20 to March 21, the 
of ECOSGC = United Nations’ Economie 


and Social Council adopted 
important resolutions dealing with forced 
labour and trade union rights. 

Over strenuous objections voiced by 
delegates of the USSR, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, the Council called for the 
earliest possible establishment of a com- 
mittee to study “the nature and extent 
of the problem raised by the existence in 
the world of systems of forced or 
‘corrective’ labour ... employed as a 
means of political coercion or punishment 

. on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element 3 the economy of a 
given country.” 

The Ad Hoc Gouhitstten on Forced 
Labour will consist of five independent 
members to be appointed jointly by the 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. It will examine the 
texts of laws and regulations and other 
evidence, and report its findings to both 
the Economie and Social Council and the 


Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 
A joint Belgian-Swedish resolution, 


adopted by the Council established a 
procedure for dealing with complaints 
received from several labour organizations 
concerning alleged violations of trade 
union rights. Complaints against certain 
member-nations of the ILO (the Nether- 
lands, Israel, Czechoslovakia, Argentina 
and Hungary) were forwarded to that 
body “for its consideration as to referral 
to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission on Freedom of Association.” 
Action on complaints against the USSR 
and other non-members of the ILO was 
deferred. The USSR, which was asked by 
the Secretary-General in December, 1950, 
whether it would consent to having allega- 
tions against it investigated by the Fact- 
Finding Commission, was requested to 


_reply “not later than the next session of 


the Council.” 

Spain, Roumania and Japan were informed 
of the complaints made against them and 
of the facilities of the Fact-Finding Com- 
mission available for the investigation of 
those complaints. 

In the future, complaints concerning 
violations of trade union rights will be 
dealt with by the Council at any given 
session only if they are received by the 
Secretary-General not less than seven 
weeks before the first meeting of that 
session. 


Speaking in London early 


British in the year on results in 
coal the British coal industry 
industry in the four years since 
reviewed nationalization, the chair- 


man of the National Coal 
Board, Lord Hyndley, said that a three 
per cent a year increase had taken place 
but that this was “not as good as the Coal 
Board had hoped. Last year was particu- 
larly disappointing because of the heavy 
fall in manpower. Nevertheless it was a 
solid achievement by the men of the 
industry.” 

By the end of 1950, the average man- 
power of the industry had fallen back to 
the same figure as just after the war— 
697,000, but it was more efficiently deployed, 
he observed. With the same overall man- 
power, the industry produced 13 per cent 
more coal in 1950 than in 1946. 
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The following figures for the four years 
under review and for the last year before 
nationalization show the steady increase in 
the output in tons per man-year which has 
taken place :— 

1946 - 1947 1948 1949 1950 
260 263 273 282 293 


The percentage of absenteeism in these 
years was :— 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
16 125 113 123 12 


While the basis of computation after 
1948 is not exactly comparable with earlier 
years, the following figures indicate the 
rise that has taken place in the average 
weekly earnings of all employed in the 
mines :— 


1946 1947 1948 
£6 3s. 2d. £6 18s. 9d. £8 3s. 10d. 


1949 1950 
£8 14s. 7d. £8 19s. 2d. 


Reporting on accidents and safety, the 
chairman stated that in 1950, 493 men were 
killed in mining disasters, compared with, 
460 in 1949. The 1950 figure, however, 
included two major disasters. 

Unofficial strikes during 1950 caused a 
loss in output of 850,000 tons. This figure 
represents less than one-half of one per 
cent of the total output and is the lowest 
on record since nationalization, he said. 

Referring to welfare, the chairman 
reported that 21 new pithead baths, “the 
largest single item in welfare,’ were 
opened and two extended, providing 
accommodation . for 18,500 more men. 
There are now 413 pithead baths to 
accommodate 478,700 men. At the end of 
the year 54 more baths and one extension 
were being built. 

In his statement, Lord Hyndley gave 
the first news of a new colliery to be 
opened by the Board, in Staffordshire. Full 
output from the pit, he said, would not 
be reached until 1963, but it was ‘expected 
to start raising coal in 1957 and to build 
up steadily towards 15 million tons a year. 
Provision would later be made for an 
increase to two million tons. 


The United States’ experi- 
Study of ence in the settlement of 
wartime wage labour disputes and the 
stabilization stabilization of wages during 
in U.S.A. World War II is the subject 

of an extensive study by 
the U.S. National Security Resources 
Board, published in a 400-page report 
entitled Problems and Policies of Dispute 
Settlement and Wage Stabilization During 
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World War II, and issued by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labour. 

The report points out that from the early 
stages of the emergency and throughout 
the war, the cornerstone of the Govern- 
ment’s industrial relations policy was 
“Vvoluntarism”’—the acceptance by labour 
and management of restrictions on their 
freedom of action in industrial relations. 
This principle greatly assisted in elimin- 
ating the danger of a production program 
crippled by serious work stoppages. 

Another basic principle was “tripartitism”. 
The authors of the bulletin agree that the 
joint participation of labour and manage- 
ment with the Government in the estab- 
lishment and administration of the dispute- 
settling machinery was essential to the 
success of the voluntary approach. In their 
opinion, it “contributed greatly to the 
realism of the decisions reached, to the 
fairness with which the boards operated, 
and consequently to the general acceptance 
of their decisions.” 

Perhaps the most important decision 
regarding the character of the wage 
program was that a wage freeze would not 
be imposed. In place of a freeze, the 
program called for a series of more or 
less flexible limits for various elements in 
the wage-rate structure. Some limits, such 
as the “Little Steel” formula, were held 
very tightly. Others were extended from 
time to time to cope with the inevitable 
pressures from unions and employers. By 
being flexible on the “fringe” adjustments, 
the Government was able to hold the main 
line on wage rates. A rigid program could 
not have been maintained in the light of 
the inequities which were in existence at 
the time that stabilization was started or 
which were created by the dynamics of 
the war situation. 

The decision to separate wage controls 
from price movements also affected the 
character of the program. Wages were not 
adjusted automatically as the cost of living 
rose or fell, unlike the practice in most 
other democratic countries. 

Since wages are among the most 
important features of industrial dispute, 
another main decision was to link admin- 
istratively wage stabilization with dispute 
settlement machinery. On the other 
hand, there was a division of adminis- 
trative responsibility for wage and price 
stabilization between the National War 
Labour Board and the Office of Price 
Administration. For wage cases involving 
price increases the Director of Economic 
Stabilization acted as arbiter. This divi- 
sion was preferable as uniformity in the 
application of wage policy would not 
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have been possible if the NWLB had been 
influenced by price considerations, the 
report states. 

On the United States’ experience, the 
authors comment: “We have concluded 
that, in general, the basic objectives— 
minimizing of work stoppages and the 
control of wages as part of general economic 
stabilization—were adequately achieved. We 
have also concluded that the joint partici- 
pation of union and management repre- 
sentatives with the Government in the 
formulation and administration of the 
wartime labour program contributed greatly 
to the realism and fairness of the decisions 
reached and to their general acceptance. 
The program did not work perfectly. 
There was a considerable number of work 
stoppages, some of which were the result 
of weaknesses in the administrative 
machinery. A small number of companies 
or unions defied Board orders, requiring 
Government seizure of the establishments 
involved. Wage stabilization controls were 
adopted somewhat later than was economi- 
cally desirable. Particular wage policies, 
such as the initial approach to the correc- 
tion of interplant inequities, were too loose. 
Tripartite administration of the enforce- 
ment policy tended in some areas to be 
lax. Case processing was often unduly 
delayed. Co-ordination between the labour 
boards and other branches of the Govern- 
ment sometimes functioned poorly. 

“But even if errors had been avoided, 
the results would have been considerably 
less than perfect. ... Under the conditions 
prevailing during World War II, we have 
concluded that the policies adopted by the 
Government were reasonably successful in 
achieving this balance—with a minimum 
amount of compulsion and with a high 
degree of respect for the tenets of a 
democratic society.” 


On April 26, President 


President Truman sent a message to 
Truman asks the United States Congress 
for wider asking for extension and 
economic strengthening of the 
controls Defence Production Act of 

1950 (L.G., Oct., 1950, 
p. 1662). The present Bill expires on 


June 30, 1951. 

President Truman’s message asked that 
the Act be extended for two years, and 
that all of its present provisions and some 
new and stronger ones be included. 

In his message, Mr. Truman outlined 
what he believed to be “the more important 
amendments” as follows:— 


Authorize the Government to build and 
operate defence plants, where necessary, 
to produce essential materials and equip- 
ment. ‘ 


. 


Permit the use of differential subsidies 
to obtain essential production from high- 
cost sources of supply without increasing 
price ceilings. : 

Provide for controls over credit on 
existing housing, and regulation of specu- 
lative trading on commodity exchanges. 

Allow the parity price for each farm 
commodity as of the beginning of its 
marketing season to be used for price 
control purposes throughout the marketing 
season. 

Provide stronger means to enforce price 
control regulations. 

Authorize effective control over both 
residential and commercial rents, wherever 
needed to stabilize the cost of living and 
the cost of doing business. 


These measures would become necessary 
in the Fall and Winter whem the economy 
would “be hit by the full impact of 
military production,” he said. At the same 
time the supply of civilian goods would 
be less, but the demand greater because 
“military spending will be putting still 
greater buying power in the hands of the 
public.” 

Mr. Truman said that as a result, 
inflationary pressures would be even greater 
than at present, and “if ... it becomes 
evident that we need further legislative 
action to assure that our goals are met, I 
shall make further recommendations to the 
Congress.” 


A one-day meeting of the 


President’s President’s Committee on 
Committee National Employ the Physi- 
holds Con- cally Handicapped Week 
ference on was held in Washington on 
handicapped May 4. The main theme of 


the Conference was mobili- 
zation of the handicapped. 

Several prominent industrial, labour, and 
government officials addressed the meet- 
ing, and highlighted several important 
facts and developments in relation to 
successful rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. Notable in this respect is the 
fact that through arrangements by the 
President’s Committee, handicapped workers 
are fully covered by insurance in the same 
manner as any other worker. 

Mr. John A. Stephens, representing the 
United States Steel Corporation, empha- 
sized two important facts: (1) there should 
be special training of supervisors in indus- 
try who have handicapped persons under 
their charge; and (2) industry as a whole 
should co-operate by outlining job classi- 
fications in their particular industry which 
ean be filled by certain types of handi- 
capped persons. 

The CIO program on the employment 
of the handicapped and aged was outlined 
by Mr. Frank Fernbach of the CIO. He 
emphasized his belief that current high 


spending on defence should not be the 
cause of cutting down expenditures for 
rehabilitation work. He pointed out that 
the handicapped provided a source of man- 
power for defence production, and esti- 
mated that a speeding up of the reha- 
bilitation program would add two and one 
half million more people to the working 
force. 

The Conference suggested that publicity 
dealing with the handicapped should be 
aimed at telling prospective employers of 
the advantages of hiring handicapped 
people. 

The Canadian Government was repre- 
sented at the Conference by Dr. K. C. 
Charron, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, and Mr. G. R. Carroll, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


The Survey Research 
U.S. survey of Centre of the University of 


employee- Michigan has recently com- . 
supervisor pleted the first study of 
relations a survey designed “. . . to 


find out some of the psycho- 
logical factors related to 
group productivity.” 

The study, Productivity Supervision and 
Employee Morale, had three objectives: 
“(1) to discover the casual conditions 
making for a high level of group _per- 
formance; (2) to discover the casual 
conditions making for a high level of 
group morale and of satisfaction of indi- 
vidual morale; and (3) to determine the 
specific techniques for applying the general 
principles of group motivation and morale 
to particular functions.” 

The initial report is the result of 
research undertaken in the home offices of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Two large departments of the company, 
organized om the same pattern, were 
chosen. The researchers studied the differ- 
ences in work output between employees 
doing similar work, and the relation of 
this output to supervisory values and 
practices, and employees’ attitudes. 

The survey divided supervisors and 
employees into two groups, low production 
(low work output) and high production 
(high work output). 

The conclusion drawn by the survey was 
that productivity differences were “primarily 
a function of supervision and management.” 
It was found that supervisors of high 
production groups were allowed greater 
freedom of action by their own superiors. 
They allowed their staffs a°voice in making 
decisions, and were more inclined to super- 
vise than to actually engage in straight 
production work. 
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Supervisors of lower producing groups 
differed from the higher producing super- 
visors. The survey found:— 

Evidently, lower production supervisors 
are so immediately concerned with the 
goal of production that they try to reach 
it by what seems to be the most direct 
route. They appear to lack understanding 
of the best means of achieving high 
production through the use of their own 
time in effectively motivating their own 
employees. High producing supervisors, 
on the other hand, assume that the best 
way of attaining high production is to 
motivate their employees by enlisting their 
identification with the work to be done and 
by giving them a feeling of responsibility. 
The matter of employee criticism of 

company policy was also investigated. The 
report said :— 

The assumption is often made that 
criticism of company policy is a sign of 
low morale and worker disaffection. This 
assumption must be qualified, however, to 
take into account both the nature of the 
criticism and its source. 

Mentioning a rating system which had 
drawn fire from employees the report noted 
that this system had already been recog- 
nized by the company as a problem merit- 
ing thorough examination. “It is significant, 
therefore, that the higher producers were 
more critical of this system than the low 
producers,” the report stated, adding :— 

The source of criticism is also an 
important factor to consider. When 
criticism comes from the better motivated, 
higher producing employees, it cannot be 
dismissed as the general negativism of 
disaffected people. 


Several other interpretations were drawn 
from the findings of the survey. It would 
appear that people are more effectively 
motivated with regard to their work, when 
they have some freedom in the manner in 
which they are allowed to do it, than when 
each step is laid out in advance by the 
supervisors. If they are allowed a share in 
the decisions to be made, they perform 
better work, and respond more adequately 
when they feel that they are treated as 
individuals and not as cogs in the company 
machinery. The survey concluded that 
“when the individual comes to identify 
himself with his job, and with the work 
of his group, human resources are much 
more fully utilized in the production 
process.” 

The report stressed that these findings 
were not to be treated as generalizations 
applicable to all types of production situa- 
tions; but rather the findings of the first 
of a series of reports. Generalizations 
would have to wait until the complete study 
is finished, the survey said. The findings 
“may be limited by the type of production- 
situation in the Prudential Company, where 
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work methods are very well standardized.” 
However, it is also possible, that even 
under circumstances “where supervisors 
have considerable freedom with respect to 
work-methods, emphasis upon employee 
motivation can improve productivity.” 


On April 21, President 
President Truman issued an execu- 
Truman tive order reconstituting the 
reconstitutes Wage Stabilization Board, 
Wage Board which had ceased to func- 


tion in February, following 
withdrawal of labour representatives from 
it and other United States mobilization 
agencies. 

The reconstitution of the Wage Board 
marked the end of the ten-week boycott 
of mobilization agencies by the United 
Labour Policy Committee, which acts as 
spokesman for the AFL, CIO, and the 
Railway Labour Executive’s Association. 

According to the Monthly Labour 
Review of the United States Department 
of Labour, the boycott was the result of 
labour’s “dissatisfaction with political and 
economic aspects of the administration of 
defence mobilization.” A declaration 
issued by the United Labour Policy 
Committee had asked for “equality of 
sacrifice . . . (and) equality of representa- 
tion .. . (in defence agencies) .. . for the 
major groups in our economy.” 

A more immediate cause of the boycott 
was disagreement over the amount of in- 
creases to be allowed under the wage freeze 
declared on January 26. At that time, the 
Wage Stabilization Board by a vote of 6 
to 3 (with labour members dissenting) 
approved a policy allowing general wage 
and salary increases of 10 per cent above 
levels of January 15, 1950. 

Press reports indicated that labour mem- 
bers had requested a 12 per cent increase 
above levels prevailing in June, 1950. 
Under the regulations, so-called “fringe” 
benefits already granted were excluded, but 
any future benefits of this type would be 
taken into account. It was further ordered 
that existing escalator clause adjustments 
would only be allowed within the 10 per 
cent ceiling. Under the new settlement, 
the whole problem will be studied by the 
Board. An increase above the 10 per cent 
ceiling was granted to railway employees, 
end news stories have indicated that the 
rigid pattern established in the wage 
freeze order will be relaxed in other cases. 

The new Wage Board, an eighteen-man 
agency, was suggested to the President by 
the National Advisory Board on Mobiliza- 
tion by a twelve to four vote of its mem- 
bers (industry members dissenting). The 


Mobilization Board was established by 
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President Truman on April 5, after labour 
had accepted membership. The Board is 
composed of seventeen members, four each 
from labour, industry, agriculture, and the 
public. The Chairman of the Board is 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defence 
Mobilization. It is responsible directly to 
the President, and will advise him on 
policy regarding defence mobilization. 

Dr. George W. Taylor, former chairman 
of the War Labour Board, was named as 
temporary Chairman of the Wage Board 
which is composed of six members from 
each of labour, industry, and the public. 
The executive order established the Board’s 
power :— 

To assume jurisdiction of any labour 
dispute which is not resolved by collec- 
tive bargaining or by the prior full use 
of conciliation and mediation facilities 
and which threatens an interruption of 
work affecting the national defence, 
where (a) the parties to any such dispute 
jointly agree to submit such dispute to 
the board, or (b) the President is of the 
opinion that the dispute is of a character 
which substantially threatens the pro- 
gress of the national defence and refers 
such dispute to the board. 


Labour members named to the new 
Board by Mr. Truman were: Harry C. 
Bates and W. C. Birthright, AFL vice- 
presidents; Elmer E. Walker, vice-president 
IAM; Emil Rieve, CIO vice-president; 
John Livingston, UAW vice-president; and 
Joseph Bierne, president of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America. 

The other members of the Board are: 
Public: Nathan P. Feinsinger, William M. 
Hepburn, Frederick H. Bullen, Clark Kerr, 
and John T. Dunlop. Industry: Milton M. 
Olanda, Alexander R. Heron, Richard P. 
Doherty, Henry B. Arthur, J. Ward Keener 
and R. B. Robertson. 


The sixty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Australian 
Workers’ Workers’ Union was held in 
Union plans Sydney from January 23 
affiliation to; 25-“and + January 30 
with ICFTU to 31. Delegates from all 

states of the Common- 
wealth attended the debates. 

In his annual report to the convention, 
the general secretary, Mr. T. Dougherty, 
reported on a tour which he and_ other 
labour leaders from New Zealand made 
in United States as guests of the American 
Federation of Labour. The purpose of the 
tour was to study that country’s labour 
movement and institutions. 

Regarding co-operation among _ the 
world’s free trade unions, Mr. Dougherty 


Australian 


stated: “My talks while in America with 
leaders of free trade unions from European 
and Asian countries who are affiliated with 
the ICFTU (International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions) has satisfied me that 
the ICFTU is truly an international trade 
union organization working in the interests 
of the less fortunate people, for lasting 
world peace .. .” Later in the convention, 
the Union adopted a resolution that the 
executive council together with the presi- 
dent and secretary “do everything possible 
to bring about an affiliation with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions.” 

Other resolutions which were adopted 
concerned stricter price controls, protec- 
tion of the right to strike, conscription, 
political action and working conditions 
in the pastoral industry. The delegates 
were addressed by the president, Mr. 
H. O. Davis, and by two guest speakers, 
Dr. Evatt, acting leader of the federal 
Australian Labour Party and Mr. 
Kenneally, general secretary of the ALP. 


In the last 18 months, 
Credit unions operating credit unions 
in U.S.A. chartered by the United 
increase States Government have in- 


creased both in number and 
members. The report of the Social Security 
Administration, under which chartered 
credit unions operate, shows that from 1948 
to the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1950, 
the number of associations grew from 4,058 
to 4,775, and memberships from 1,628,399 to 
two million. Assets increased from $258 
million to $363-2 million. 


At the end of March, 1949, 


Membership’ there were 3,150 registered 
of Indian unions in the eleven States 
trade unions (formerly Provinces) of 
increases India, the December issue 


of the Indian Labour 
Gazette reports. This is an increase of 
374 over the number of unions in March, 
1948. 

Information received by the Indian 
Ministry of Labour concerning member- 
ship was submitted by 1,848 unions and 
it shows a total membership of 1,960,107 
at the end of the year under review as 
against 1,662,929 shown by -1,628 unions in 
the previous year. 

The average membership of trade unions, 
the Gazette stated, was 1,061 in 1948-49. 
The proportion of women members has 
gradually increased from 1-2 in 1927-28 to 
6-2 in 1947-48; in 1948-49, it was 6-1. The 
number of women members during the 
Jast-mentioned year was 119,355 as com- 
pared with 102,299 in 1947-48. 
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Among workers’ organizations, transport 
(including railways and tramways) 
accounted for 11 per cent of the unions 
and about 28 per cent of membership. 
Textiles represented 12 per cent of the 
unions and 24 per cent of the reported 
membership. The seamen’s unions showed 
the highest average membership, that is 
4.612. 

As for frequeney distribution of regis- 
tered trade unions according to member- 
ship, the model group was that of a 
membership of 100 to 299; this group 
constituted 30 per cent of the unions and 


five per cent of the total membership. 
Unions having a membership of less than 
100 accounted for 25-6 per cent of the 
total number of unions but only 1-3 per 
cent of the total membership of 20,000 
and over but these unions represented 30 
per cent of the total membership. 

There were 19 federations of trade 
unions on the register at the end of the 
year under discussion, two more than the 
previous year. The Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation (Ahmedabad) alone accounted for 
82 per cent of the total income of the 
federations (Rs. 398,817) and 79 per cent 
of the total expenditure (Rs. 290,526). 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON MANPOWER: SECOND MEETING 


The second meeting of the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower was held in Ottawa on May 18 and 19. The 
following is a report of the proceedings. 


Under the joint chairmanship of Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
and Norman Robertson, Clerk of the 
Privy Council, the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower held its second 
meeting in Ottawa on May 18 and 19. It 
discussed various aspects of the manpower 
situation and related matters, and made 
several important recommendations. 

The two-day meeting was opened by the 
Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister of Labour. 
Mr. Gregg reported that many of the 
recommendations made by the Council at 
its first meeting (L.G., March, 1951, 
p. 311), had been acted upon. The 
Council heard from the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Defence Production and 
Trade and Commerce, who discussed the 
defence production program and its rela- 
tionship with the demand for manpower. 
The Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
National Defence, also spoke; he out- 
lined the long and short term manpower 
requirements of the Armed Forces. Several 
officials of the Department of Labour and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
made reports on such subjects as the 
current manpower situation, the records 
of technical personnel, and the system of 


voluntary labour priorities. 


National Registration 


Following a report by the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, the Council decided 
that a national registration was not 
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needed at the present time. It recom- 
mended, however, that the Department 
of Labour should proceed with the 
advanced planning for a registration, so 
that one could be held at short notice if 
an emergency made it necessary. . 

Mr. MacNamara’s report, which was 
based on a study of all aspects of the 
question, contained the following con- 


. clusions :— 


1. The statistics on manpower now being 
collected regularly, and the data pro- 
vided by the census to be taken in 
June will be quite sufficient for the 
planning and allocation of manpower 
under present circumstances; 

. Even a greatly expanded preparedness 
program might not require a national 
registration, although registration of 
specific occupational groups at appro- 
priate times might be necessary to 
obtain information for specific pur- 
poses; 

3. A national registration should be held 
if it becomes apparent that the risk 
of war has substantially increased or 
that other events have occurred to 
justify such action; in any event, 
planning should be based on the 
assumption that a general registration 
will be held if war breaks out; 

4. Such a registration, in addition to its 
manpower uses, would be valuable for 
security purposes and, to a_ limited 
extent, for commodity rationing and 
civil defence. 


bo 


During discussion on the subject, the 
Council was told that the manpower 
requirements of the preparedness program 


as currently visualized present no problem 
which would warrant or necessitate a 
national registration of manpower. It was 
repeatedly emphasized that a registration 
should be held as close as possible to 
the time when the information obtained 
would be used. The information provided 
by a registration, it was pointed out, 
quickly becomes out-dated due to changes 
of address and other particulars. 


The Manpower Situation 

In his informal statement and the 
discussion which followed, the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe told the Council that, in 
general, defence industries were not at the 
moment having serious difficulty in recruit- 
ing essential manpower. The _ overall 
manpower situation was “tight”, however, 
and would continue to be durimg the 
remainder of the year. 


Mr. Howe stated that reports of indus- 
tries “cutting back” production due to 
shortages of materials were grossly exag- 
gerated. Some of the cut-backs have been 
caused by overstocking. 

The present situation, Mr. Howe pointed 
out, was vastly different from that existing 
in World War II—the demands now were 
limited whereas then they were almost 
unlimited. At the present time, the pres- 
sure for top production was mainly 
restricted to the industries manufacturing 
aireraft, ships, electronic equipment and 
certain types of guns, and to the construc- 
tion of certain types of military establish- 
ments. There were large scale defence- 
supporting activities, however, which would 
extend the demand for labour. These 
included the iron ore developments in 
Northern Quebec and Ontario, large 
aluminum projects in Quebec and British 
Columbia, and the program of developing 
other strategic mineral resources. 

Although there would be some shifting 
of labour from civilian industry to defence 
industry. the Government was - making 
every effort to. keep both sides of the 
economy in balance. No one knew when 
a war might come, Mr. Howe said. Since 
we might face the present situation for 
ten years, we must be prepared for either 
a long period of defence without war, or 
for war if and when it comes. 

The Council also heard a report on the 
current manpower situation based on 
evidence of supply and demand recorded 
by the National Employment Service. 
Presented by Mr. George V. Haythorne, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, this 
report outlined the manner in which the 
situation had changed since the first 


meeting of the Council. “Labour short- 
ages”, the report states, “although still 
largely confined to skilled metalworking 
and related trades, have become more 
evident in a number of areas across the 
country. There is at present no general 
manpower shortage, but there is little 
doubt that the labour supply situation will 
become tighter during the next few 
months.” 


Armed Forces Requirements 

In describing the manpower program of 
the Armed Forces, the Hon. Brooke 
Claxton dealt with the overall picture and, 
more specifically, with officers, professional 
and scientific personnel, tradesmen and 
women. The armed forces, he pointed out, 
had increased by 28,000 or 60 per cent 
since the first of June, 1950. In the 
current recruiting drive for the 27th 
Infantry Brigade, over 7,000 men had 
applied for enlistment; of these, over 
4,000 had already been enrolled. The 
Government, he said, desired to maintain 
a continuous flow of recruits into all three 
services. 


Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Handicapped 

Following Mr. Claxton’s statement, the 
Hon. Milton Gregg told the Council that 
the program of co-ordinating rehabilitation 
services would get under way early in the 
Autumn. He announced that, in accor- 
dance wtih the recommendations made in 
February by the National Conference on 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped (L.G., April, 1951, p. 454), a 
National Advisory Committee would soon 
be set up to continue the work of the 
Conference. The Department of Labour 
has requested the provincial governments, 
organized labour, employers’ organizations, 
medical groups and voluntary organizations 
working in this field to nominate mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Government, 
Mr. Gregg said, will shortly appoint a 
full-time co-ordinator. 


Voluntary Priorities 

At its meeting in February, the Council 
had advised the Government to develop 
a plan whereby firms engaged in essential 
activities could be given preference in the 
referral to jobs of men and women apply- 
ing for work at the offices of the National 
Employment Service. 

In a report presented by Mr. W. K. 
Rutherford, Director of the Employment 
Service, the Council was told that their 
recommendation in this regard had been 
acted upon. An interdepartmental com- 
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mittee, composed of representatives of the 
Departments of Labour, Trade and Com- 
merce, and Defence Production, and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, had 
been established, had arranged to obtain 
the necessary information on defence con- 
tracts and essential undertakings, and 
would determine the firms which would be 
given priority in the referral of workers. 


Mr. Rutherford’s report described the 
system as follows:— 


Firms will be given this preference for 
the particular plants actively engaged in 
defence contracts or in other essential 
undertakings. Before any preference is 
given, each project is carefully investi- 
gated to determine the national import- 
ance of its operations. 

It is understood that officers of the 
employment service have no power to 
compel workers to accept employment with 
specific firms or employers. Nevertheless, 
é . jobs and activities given a prefer- 
ence will be offered to suitable workers 
. .. (who will be) .. . counselled to take 
these jobs... . 

It is emphasized that while assistance 
will be given to preferred employers 

. employers must co-operate in every 


way in making the employment conditions” 


reasonably attractive if the channelling of 
workers through counselling is to be 
effective. 


Records of Technical and 
Scientific Personnel 


Members of the Council were told that 
the Department of Labour was quickly 
proceeding with the plan, endorsed by 
the Council at its first meeting, to bring 
up to date the records of an estimated 
60,000 Canadian architects, engineers and 
scientists. 

It was stated, in a progress report on 
the plan, that all persons known to belong 
to the technical and scientific group were 
being asked by means of a questionnaire 
to record any changes in their training, 
qualifications or address. Assistance in this 
work had been obtained from professional 
associations. 

The report also indicated that some 60 
- per cent of the persons to whom question- 
naires had been sent had already replied, 
and. that preparations were well advanced 
for analvsing the information received. 


Mobility of Labour 


In a discussion on labour mobility, it 
was suggested to the Council that trans- 
portation expenses be advanced to persons 
unable to find work in their home areas, 
so that they might take jobs elsewhere. 
The Council agreed that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission should make 
a study of this suggestion. 
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Members of the Council again empha- 
sized that, in order to minimize the need 
for special measures to increase labour 
mobility, orders for defence production 
should be placed, wherever practicable, in 
locations where labour was available. If 
the defence production program were to 
be carried out with as little disruption as 
possible, this procedure was highly desir- 
able. 


Vocational Training 

The Council examined the possibility of 
a greater output of tradesmen, especially 
in those categories where skills would be 
in greatest demand by defence industries 
and the Armed Forces. It recommended 
that vocational training facilities be 
expanded to the maximum; that a survey 
of equipment in vocational schools be 
made; and that ways of using training 
facilities now existing in industry be 
investigated. 

It was pointed out to the Council that, 
by making funds available for vocational 
training facilities throughout the country, 
the Federal Government in recent years 
had stimulated provincial and municipal 
programs for the expansion of vocational 
training. Up to March 31, 1951, a total 
of 113 building projects for training pur- 
poses had been approved for financial con- 
tributions by the Federal Government. Of 
these, 78 had been completed and were 
in operation at that date, and 16 were 
under construction. The completion dur- 
ing the last fiscal year of 14 new voca- 
tional schools had brought the total of 
such schools operating in Canada to 191, 
as compared with 92 in 1944. 

This expansion. of facilities is important, 
it was pointed out, for of 12,000,000 man- 
days of training provided under the War 
Emergency Training Program in World 
War II 75 per cent was given in muni- 
cipally or provincially-owned premises. 

During the vocational training discus- 
sion, it was pointed out by Mr. Rhys M. 
Sale, President of the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, and by others representing 
employer groups, that in many manufac- 
turing plants there were efficient and 
fully equipped training divisions in opera- 
tion. The Council recommended that a 
survey of these plants be made with the 
object of entering into a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement with the management 
for an extension of the use of training 
facilities. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Chief Inspector’s Annual Report for 1949 shows that the 
accident rate fell from 40 per 1,000 employees in 1944 to 26 per 
1,000 employees in 1949 but that there were still 192,982 
accidents of which 772 were fatal. 


Extensive changes in working conditions have resulted from new 
industrial processes and the introduction of mechanical handling 


devices. 


Considerable progress was reported in making factories cleaner 


and more cheerful. 


More workers had access to canteen facilities and more made 


, 


use of them. 


The standard work week remained at 44 hours and 5 days with 
considerable overtime worked in many factories. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories empha- 
sizes the concentrated effort of the factory 
inspection staff made necessary by the full 
employment policy and the dollar export 
drive. No major legislative changes were 
made during the year but as a result of two 
inquiries held under the Act, the Pottery 
(Health and Welfare) Special Regulations 
(1949) and Draft Blasting (Castings and 
Other Articles) Special Regulations were 
issued. A wide and growing interest in 
working conditions in industry was evident 
and reports of Inspectors indicate that 
industrialists generally are paying greater 
attention to the safety, health and welfare 
of their workers, and increasing demands 
are being made on the Inspectorate to 
advise on conditions in factories. An unsat- 
isfactory type of industrial premises, 
especially in the smaller factories, is only 
but slowly disappearing. Inspectors have 
used their powers to issue certificates of 
unsuitability where conditions have been 
unsatisfactory. 


Industrial Development 


The expansion of industry during 1949 
and the introduction of new processes have 
brought with them special problems of 
health and safety. Other changes, particu- 
larly the introduction of mechanical hand- 
ling equipment, tended to remove hazards. 
The Chief Inspector discusses outstanding 
instances of changes in working conditions 
due to industrial developments. New 
chemical processes in the oil refineries, in 
factories making chemicals such as indus- 
trial solvents, synthetic detergents, etc. from 
oil, and in factories making the new 
materials for the plastic industries, bring 


risks of gassing and explosion, because large 
quantities of liquid chlorine, ammonia and 
acetylene are used in these processes. The 
fact that no major explosion or gassing 
accident occurred during the year is a 
tribute to the care taken by the firms 
concerned. The Factory Department was 
asked to assist in many instances when the 
plants were being designed. 

Several instances are cited of changes 
which show how mechanization can greatly 
assist In improving conditions quite apart 
from rendering them less arduous. At a 
gas works a new coal and coke handling 
plant, a coke screening and storage plant, 
an ash handling plant, and a_ producer 
gas dilution plant are all completely 
mechanized. 

In the pottery industry, one large firm 
has installed a compulsory new system of 
calcining flint, in which the whole process, 
from loading the raw flint into the hoppers 
to the emergence of the slop flint used at 
the factory, is fully automatic and dust 
free. “The District Inspector reports that 
no greater contrast can be imagined than 
that between this process and flint calcining 
in the typical old-fashioned potter’s mill 
with its high incidence of silicosis.” 

An effective substitute for hand labour 
in another process in the pottery industry 
was observed in the decoration shops:— 

One of the most laborious jobs done by 
women in the decoration shops is trans- 
ferring, where considerable muscular effort 
is required to rub the transfer on to the 
article which is to be decorated. Several 
potteries have adopted the Wedgwood 

Pressure Cabinet. This consists of a 

metal cupboard capable of withstanding 


air pressure. A number of articles of 
ware with transfers in position are placed 
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in the cabinet, which is then closed, and 

a pressure of 20-25 pounds introduced. 

After a few seconds pressure is released, 

and the ware removed with the trans- 

ferring operation complete. 

After discussing several other schemes 
for modernization of plant and methods, 
the Report warns that the replacement of 
one machine or a few isolated machines 
in the system may effect but little improve- 
ment, “for so often the output of the plant 
as a whole is determined by the speed of 
the slowest machine.” 

Much machinery has a long life and in 
many factories machines up to 50 years 
old are to be found. Such machines, 
although probably representing the latest 
practice at the time of purchase, have a 
performance appreciably below that of 
their modern counterparts. It is there- 
fore necessary in many cases, if efficiency 
is to be achieved, to replace machines 
according to production groups in which 
the units are matched to keep pace in 
the production line. Where such con- 
siderations prevail, mechanical handling 
can often be introduced as _ between 
machine and machine with benefit to the 
worker by reducing the risk of accident 
and fatigue. 


In the building industry there is a strong 
tendency for the use of machinery and 
greater economy in manpower even among 
small builders. The advantages of mech- 
anical transport both horizontal and vertical 
is tending to lead to the development of a 
special mobile crane to serve the purpose 
of both tractor and hoist. 

Mechanical handling devices im the brick- 
making industry have resulted in a great 
saving of manpower as well as considerable 
reduction in accident risk. A chamber 
containing 76,000 bricks can be emptied 
with mechanical equipment by two men 
in about eight hours, a task which formerly 
occupied four men, using barrows, for about 
two days. With the new method of hand- 
ling there is little dust in the air of the 
kiln because there is no disturbance of dust 
on bricks, and the two men operating the 
mechanical equipment spend less time in 
the hot kiln than if they were using 
barrows, and hand injuries from falling 
bricks should be greatly reduced. 

A gradual substitution of cellulose nitrate 
film by less combustible material is taking 
place, so that the serious risk which exists 
wherever photographic film of the highly 
inflammable type is handled or stored will 
ultimately be removed. Developments in 
film manufacturing are tending to eliminate 
the differences in performance of the two 
materials. 

Cargo ships since the war are being 
equipped with derricks and gear of greater 
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lifting capacity. It is now common to find 
a 50-ton derrick at the main hold of cargo 
liners. 

This development serves to focus atten- 
tion on the necessity for derrick testing, 
examination and inspection being carried 
out thoroughly, and by those well able to 
assess the loads and stresses to which the 


winches, derrick booms and their gear will 


be subjected to use. 


New methods of testing castings and 
forgings are bound to make for greater 
safety in engineering operations. In addi- 
tion to proof loading tests, detection of 
cracks by magnetic, fluorescent and ultra- 
sonic methods are among the means now 
available to engineers for the purpose of 
ensuring sound castings and forgings. 

The Chief Inspector goes on to speak 
of developments relating to ultrasonics 
which are of special interest to the Factory 
Department. The non-destructive testing 
of materials is a sphere in which ultra- 
sonics has great possibilities and some 
applications are already in use, e.g. for the 
on-site testing of welds for possible flaws, 
as in an all-welded steel structure of a large 
factory under construction. 

This type of work is based on echo 
technique not unlike depth sounding and 
radar. Pulses are applied to the material 
under test and, as in radar, reflections 
received in the intervals between the 


transmitted pulses are shown on _ the 
cathode ray tube. 


Non-metallic objects such as rubber tires 
may also be tested by ultrasonic methods. 
The precipitation of dusts, or even fogs, 
and the sterilization of food are some of 
the varied processes in development. 

Industrial X-ray sets of higher power are 
being introduced, and the use of fluoro- 
scopic. X-ray sets is extending. A lighter 
touch in the Report is the description of 

an interesting installation recently for the 
Christmas trade of a 100 KV. set for the 
examination of Xmas puddings, passing 
through the machine on a conveyor belt, 
for the presence of stones and similar 
foreign matter which are sometimes 
present in the currants and may escape 
the normal washing and cleaning which 
this fruit receives before incorporation in 
the puddings. 


Radioactive materials are still being used 
in static eliminators, and radio silver, one 
of the new isotopes becoming available 
from the atomic piles at nuclear energy 
factories, is being used for the reduction 
of the fog marking of nylon which occurs 
at certain parts of the machine when the 
nylon spinning machine is left standing at 
nights or weekends. The necessary pre- 
cautions to protect workers at the looms 
from radiation have been worked out in 
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collaboration with the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association at the 
Shirley Institute. An effort is being made 
to replace the radium in the static elim- 
inators by another new radioactive isotope, 
radio thallium, which is cheaper and would 
also reduce the radiation hazard. 

Material for electrical installation work 
was more readily available during the year 
and overdue renewals and_ renovation, 
replacement of temporary work, and in 
some cases, the institution of periodic test- 
ing, were noted. 

There are places, however, where man- 
agements who have found that wartime 
expedients seem to work reasonably well 
are quite content and accept breakdowns, 
cuts in supply and a few minor electric 
shocks as customary in electrical service. 
Others assume that their installations 
possess everlasting life, although allowances 
for wear and tear are duly made for 
mechanical equipment. When failures 
occur a few wires are strung up overhead 
to the nearest fuseboard, seldom including 
an earth wire, and service is resumed—the 
question of repairs being left until some- 
body has time. 


An increase in the number of electrically 
caused fires in the last fifteen years from 
about 8 per cent to 16 per cent empha- 
sizes the need for a higher standard of 
safety. 

The requests by occupiers for dust esti- 
mations increased during the year. The 
processes in which dust estimations were 
carried out included newspaper printing, 
cutlery polishing, asbestos spraying, the 
cleaning of metals, and cotton spinning. 


Foundries 

Inspectors reported steady progress in the 
implementation of the recommendations 
of the Joint Advisory Committee on Con- 
diticns in Iron foundries, not only in the 
larger establishments but in many small 
and jobbing foundries. A new technique 
for estimating the amount of dust in 
foundry atmospheres was developed by 
one of the Engineering Inspectors of the 
Factory Department, and a team led by 
one of the Medical Inspectors of Factories 
completed a medical survey of silicosis 
risks in iron and steel foundries which has 
been recently published (Industrial Lung 
Diseases of Iron and Steel Foundry 
Workers). The Report shows that nearly 
all categories of foundry workers are liable 
to inhale dust which produces abnormal 
X-ray pictures of the lungs, some of the 
abnormal shadows representing actual lung 
fibrosis, others merely indicating deposits 
of iron oxide which does not cause fibrosis. 


The study assesses the risk of silicosis in 


the various types of foundry work. The 


incidence of active tuberculosis found in 
the survey was no higher than in the general 
population. 

A summary of improvements made or 
planned shows progress in cleanliness, 
particularly in the whitewashing or painting 
of walls, and the use of vacuum cleaners 
or brushing down methods. Concrete floors 
are coming into greater use, and better 
arrangements for moulding boxes, loom 
plates, frames, etc. not in actual use are 
helping to prevent congestion. General 
improvements have been noted in the 
heating of foundries, and the coke brazier 
has been gradually disappearing. Improve- 
ments in natural lighting are reported 
through the use of glass roof lights, patent 
glass ventilators and use of transparent 
plastic roofing sheets. Progress in the 
colour painting of interiors is bound up 
with the suppression of dust, fume and 
smoke. In mechanized foundries where 
there is dust and fume control, colour 
decoration is becoming common practice; 
in non-mechanized foundries where the 
maintenance of clean surfaces is a problem, 
regular brushing down or washing is 
necessary to preserve the effect if colour © 
is used. The general tendency is towards 
use of bright colours rather than pastel 
shades. One report describes a foundry 
where bright colouring has been applied 
as having “blue steelwork and roof, sun 
yellow walls and orange doors, windows and 
cranes.” 

Suitable washing facilities are being 
installed, particularly in the larger foun- 
dries. Supervision to keep ablution blocks 
clean and tidy is being found advisable. 

No matter how good washing facilities 
and showerbaths may be, the opinion is 
expressed that they will not be used fully 
unless there is an attendant in the larger 
installations and suitable and convenient 
facilities for changing clothes are pro- 
vided. The rooms must be adequately 
heated and the floor must be properly 


covered; duck boards are not popular, 
coconut matting is preferred. 


Along with bathing facilities, good cloth- 
ing accommodations is being provided, 
“usually consisting of two lockers per man, 
one for outdoor the other for indoor cloth- 
in, so that a workman on leaving the 
foundry proceeds to his first locker and, 
after taking off work-soiled garments, goes 
through the showers or washing rooms to 
the second locker for his outdoor clothes.” 
With these facilities, the Chief Inspector 
comments, a man may leave at the end 
of his day’s work without carrying the 
marks of his trade with him. 

The implementation of the Committee’s 
Report on dust, fume and smoke suppres- 
sion depends upon practical experience such 
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as is being gained in mechanized foundries, 
and upon experimental work in others. As 
employers are required under Section 47 of 
the Factories Act to take all practicable 
measures to protect the worker against the 
inhalation of injurious or offensive dust or 
fume, it is incumbent upon the industry as 
a whole and upon individual employers to 
find and adopt improved methods. 


Galvanizing 


One of the most significant features of 
the post-war years has been the moderniz- 
ing of processes in the older industries, and 
a general effort to raise the standard of 
conditions of work. An instance of this 
is part of the galvanizing industry dealing 
with hollow-ware in the Black Country of 
the Midlands. The term _ hollow-ware 
covers all such items as buckets, baths, 
dustbins, watering cans, coal hods, bowls, 
ete. 


The difficulty of providing and main- 
taining good conditions arose from the 
nature of the process carried on, which 
discharges quantities of acid fume, products 
of combustion and fume from the sal 
ammoniac added to the surface of the 
molten zinc. These fumes and the absence 
of controlled ventilation made it impos- 
sible to maintain whitewashed or painted 
walls in good condition. In a typical plant 
the floors would be uneven, of dirt or 
brick rotted by acid, “the walls innocent of 
and covering other than dirt.” 


The difficulties of securing good condi- 
tions in galvanizing shops arise, as so 
often is the “case with long established 
sections of industry, from the very fact 
that they are old and from the fact that 
in the 100 years before 1945, there was, 
in the main, no change in the process 
used in most of the works. As a result, 
the old buildings of the nineteenth century 
continued in use and their design was 
perpetuated in the shops built for galvan- 
izing even in the early twentieth century. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining labour 
and no incentive to spend money on 
improved conditions. .. . standard 
galvanizing shop developed; a brick shell 
with wooden roof-frame and tiled roof, 
tall and narrow with openings for doors, 
iron-barred window spaces, and _ either 
earth or brick floors. The high pitched 
roofs had louvres along the whole length 
and relied on natural ventilation to 
remove the copious fume produced by 
pickling acid, open coke fires and the flux 
thrown on to the pot. This type of shop 
became the standard for hollow-ware and 
odd work. and examples built at all dates 
between 1875 and 1945 are to be found. 


In the last five years working conditions 
in a majority of these galvanizing plants 
have been very greatly improved by better 
control of fumes or by eliminating the 
problem altogether by substituting a new 
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process which does not produce fumes. The 
new galvanizing process (known as the 
“clear” process as opposed to the traditional 
“black” process) has been satisfactorily 
adopted in about 20 plants, and in these 
plants the conditions are good. Greater 
capital outlay is necessary, and the process 


requires closer technical supervision. In’ 


most other plants which are still using the 
“black” process a new method of mech- 
anical fume removal has been introduced. 
Inspectors report that the five years from 
1945 to 1950 have seen a revolution in the 
conditions of three-quarters of the works, 
either by alteration of the process and 
increased mechanization or by the provision 
of exhaust appliances. 


Safety Organization 

The work of Joint Standing Committees 
during the year is briefly reviewed, as well 
as Joint Safety Committees of Joint Indus- 
trial Councils. Area Safety Sub-Committees 
set up by the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Flour Milling Industry 
meet every three months and consider 
particulars of all accidents, whether notifi- 
able to the Factory Department or not. 
These meetings perform a useful service in 
that they can check accident records to a 
degree impossible when dealing with report- 
able accidents alone. A move of the rubber 
industry to set up an Engineers’ Sub- 
Committee of the Accident Prevention 
Committee to consider the technical prob- 
lems involved in fencing rubber-making 
machinery is mentioned as a considerable 
advance. 


Inspectors’ reports indicated that some 
new Personnel Management Departments 
have been set up, and a growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the personnel 
management function was indicated by the 
delegation of well-defined duties to per- 
sonnel staff. 


Training 

Steady and successful work in connection 
with training schemes is reported. A greater 
degree of co-operation between industry 
and technical educational authorities and of 
increased efforts by groups of employers 
was apparent. One evidence of this was 
the setting up in the cotton industry of 
a Pilot School at Blackburn Technical 
College to train workers in cotton weaving. 
The scheme will be directed by a govern- 
ing body comprising representatives of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Trades 
Federation and the local education 
authority. 


The Report describes an extensive scheme 
of apprentice training put into effect during 


the year by an engineering works where a 
great deal of machine tool work is done 
and 2,000 workers are employed. The firm 
built for the purpose a new training school, 
clean, colour decorated, well lit, equipped 
with up-to-date machine tools and con- 
taining lecture rooms properly equipped 
for instruction. Thirty-seven apprentices 
between the ages of 16 and 174 were 
enrolled for a five-year course. The object 
is to train boys to be skilled craftsmen, to 
give them good theoretical instruction, to 
develop good qualities of character and to 
promote physical well-being. For the first 
two years the boys are given full-time 
instruction in the school, with one day’s 
attendanee a week at technical school. 
They then serve periods in each depart- 
ment of the factory. Their theoretical 
training is continued at technical evening 
classes, and until the five years of their 
apprenticeship is completed they are under 
the supervision of the school supervisor. 
The Report states that this firm is con- 
sidering whether in exceptional cases the 
boys will be sent to take a university 
degree course following the completion of 
their apprenticeship. 


Accidents 

The accident rate has fallen from 40 per 
1,000 employees in 1944 to 26 per 1,000 
employees in 1949. The total number of 
accidents reported under the Factories Act 
in 1949 was 192,982 (compared with 201,086 
in 1948) of which 772 were fatal (861 in 
1948). This is a decrease of 4 per cent in 
non-fatal accidents and 10-3 per cent in 
fatal accidents. Of the 78 industry groups, 
21 show increases in the number of acci- 
dents and 57 show decreases. Metal found- 
ing and ship repairing show .a marked 
decrease, and building operations a con- 
siderable increase. 


The analysis of causes of accidents shows 
that shafting accidents, accidents on milling 
machines and those on power presses have 
been decreased, a result which the Chief 
Inspector noted as being highly desirable 
since, though the number of accidents from 
these causes is comparatively small, they 
usually cause serious injury. The number 
of accidents due to handling of goods has 
decreased, also, due in some measure to 
introduction of mechanical handling equip- 
ment. <A big increase in transport accidents 
is to some extent due to increase in the 
use of power-driven trucks. The smaller 
number of cases of sepsis may well be due 
to the higher standard of cleanliness, and 
better first aid treatment. Eye accidents 
showed a decrease of 4°5 per cent, but 


there were still 9,157 most of which could 
have been avoided by the use of goggles 
or eye-shields. 

A large number of accidents is due to 
guards lacking that completeness necessary 
to provide secure fencing. The danger of 
incomplete guards is that they are apt to 
give a false sense of security by concealing 
but not preventing danger. 


The Report (Table III) shows the 
accident frequency rates for a_ selected 
number of factories in various industry 
groups for the three years 1947, 1948 and 
1949. These are based on information 
supplied voluntarily by certain factories 
and are therefore not comprehensive. The 
frequency rate is calculated according to 
the international standard and takes into 
account the number of lost-time accidents 
(that is, those covering loss of time beyond 
the day or shift in which the accident 
occurred), and the number of man-hours 
worked during the year. The formula used 
is total number of accidents times 100,000 
divided by total man-hours worked. In the 
selected industries, the frequency rate has 
gone from 2-27 in 1947, and 2-24 in 1948 
to 2-23 in 1949. 

A section on accident prevention organ- 
ization stresses the fact that while formal 
safety organizations are desirable, it is in 
the firms, large or small, where safety is 
regarded as of the highest importance by 
the proprietor or directors that the highest 
standards of safety are attained. The Chief 
Inspector considers that accident prevention 
needs to be the particular interest of at 
least one member of higher management, 
and if this is not so, even where there is 
a full-time safety officer and committee, no 
real success is likely to be obtained. There 
seems to be a growing tendency to add 
the duties of Safety Officer to those of 
Personnel Manager, Works Engineer or 
Assistant Supervisor. In smaller works this 
is considered sound, provided the Safety 
Officer’s work on safety is not counted as 
the least important of his duties and only 
deserving of attention when he has nothing 
else to do. The fundamental point is that 
the Safety Officer be directly responsible 
to someone at the head of affairs, that he 
possess the necessary authority, and, of 
course, that he be well trained. 

Safety Committees have continued to 
work well. Some of their efforts are 
described in the Report. 

A novel scheme introduced at one works 
includes monthly inter-departmental exam- 
ination of plant by all departmental 
Managers. Every month one department 
is visited by all the other Managers, who 
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are encouraged to offer constructive criti- 
cism of any possible hazards they observe 
in the interests of safety. 

At another works a form of financial 
incentive to improve accident prevention 
methods is in effect. All foremen and 
supervisors are employed as active officers 
in accident prevention, and a no-accident 
and cleanliness bonus is paid to them. If an 
accident occurs in any section, the foreman 
and supervisor lose their bonus for the 
month. 


Efforts are being made to interest 
apprentices and other young persons in 
safety, and one firm has proved that 
interest may be aroused by giving young 
people responsibility in accident prevention 
organizations. This firm has junior and 
senior Safety Committees. The junior 
committee represents workers under 21 and 
deals with its own agenda and suggestions 
under the guidance of senior officials. With 
some 400 persons employed in this firm 
there was no reportable accident during 
the whole of 1949. 


In one district, the Chief Inspector 
reports, many of the principal firms are 
associated with the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, and in 1949, 77 
firms were members of the local Industrial 
Safety Association which is associated with 
the Royal Society. Before the monthly 
evening meetings of the Association, it was 
the custom for Safety Officers to be invited 
to one of the member firms for an after- 
noon session prior to the meeting. At the 
end of each session there was a general 
discussion with respect to safety in that 
particular factory. 

An Accident Prevention Officer at one 
large plant instituted a monthly meeting 
of representatives of contracting firms 
engaged in various work at the plant. The 
meetings were open to contractors’ agents, 
foremen and workmen, and were well 
attended. The meetings in the main dealt 
with work on building operations and were 
helpful in making better known the require- 
ments of the new building regulations. 


Accidents to Young Persons 


Accidents to young people were less than 
the previous year, 14,443 in 1948 and 12,668 
in 1949. “Lack of supervision and instruc- 
tion, inexperience and curiosity, with the 
emphasis on the first, are the root causes 
of most of the mishaps which befall young 
persons”. The Chief Inspector points out 
that it should not be beyond the scope 
of anyone with jurisdiction over young 
workers to direct their energies along the 
right lines, reserving the expending of high 
spirits to organized recreation in a place 
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set apart. Playing fields and_ similar 
amenities may not be practicable but some 
safe place, however small, for games, could 
be provided by any works. Numerous 
accidents are cited where supervision was 
entirely lacking or did not go far enough. 

Accidents on railway sidings in premises 
under the Factories Act numbered 3,024 
and included 43 fatalities. This was an 
increase over the previous year. Gradient 
shunting operations are especially dan- 
gerous; inadequate space between rails and 
fixed structures such as gate posts or walls 
of buildings are sources of danger, as well 
as failure to maintain rolling stock in good 
working order. 

A warning system, which included visible 
signals and an electric bell, failed to pre- 
vent an accident during wagon movements, 
because the men supplemented it with an 
unofficial whistle system which eventually 
broke down. This accident emphasizes the 
need to ensure that (a) official systems 
only are used; (b) such systems are so 
designed as to be convenient for the oper- 
ators, and (c) unofficial warning systems 
do not creep in. 


Another risk is the amount of crossing of 
lines by personnel during the course of 
their work. 


Accidents at Building 
Operations 

A total of 11,777 accidents on building 
operations were notified to the Depart- 
ment in 1949, an increase of 20 per cent 
over the previous year, but fatal accidents 
were reduced by 11 per cent, 183 against 
218 in 1948. 


The dangers of asbestos cement sheeting 
on roofs have been pointed out in many 
previous Reports, but 213 accidents occurred 
from this cause in 1949 of which 32 were 
fatal. Ignorance of the danger is wide- 
spread. 

Recently a reference to the dangers 
brought forth declarations of incredulity 
from an architect and engineer respec- 
tively which only an opportune press 
notice reporting the very pertinent obser- 
vations of a Coroner at an inquest on a 
recent victim succeeded in dissipating. 


The precautions as stated in the Building 
Regulations, 1948, are simple. These are 
that persons should be adequately warned 
that the roof covering is fragile by prom- 
inent notices affixed at all approaches to 
the roof. Suitable ladders or crawling 


boards should be readily available, light in — 


weight to facilitate placing them in position 
on the roof and of sufficient width to pro- 
vide adequate foothold. 
parts of the roof have to be reached 
regularly, the advisability of establishing 


Where certain — 
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permanent walkways should be considered. 

Falls from ladders and stepladders formed 
the greatest single cause among accidents 
due to persons falling, being responsible 
for 734 accidents of which 23 were fatal. 

The large number of strains, ruptures and 
fractures, which were sustained in manual 
handling accidents, indicates a need for 
education and training in methods of 
moving materials, estimating weights and 
loads, and the use of mechanical handling. 
A series of descriptions of accidents demon- 
strates particular hazards and points out 
the safeguards that would have prevented 
them. 


Electrical Accidents 


Electrical accidents notifiable under the 
Factories Act during 1949 numbered 771 
of which 24 were fatal. A survey of one 
area showed that 50 per cent of the injured 
persons are electrical staff and nearly all 
experienced working electricians. A move 
towards the adoption of low voltage for 
portable electrical apparatus has been 
noted. The Department has recommended 
this particularly in situations where by 


‘reason of outdoor use, electric shock was 


likely to be serious. 


Industrial Diseases 


Table XI lists the reported cases of 
industrial poisoning or disease, and a 
discussion of individual cases and the cause 
of the disease follows. There were 53 
cases of lead poisoning reported during 
the year of which more than half were 
among men engaged in shipbreaking. The 
hazardous nature of this work is well 
known, and it is clear that the workers 
need stricter supervision to make sure that 
full use is made of precautionary measures. 

Forty-six cases of compressed air illness 
were reported, the highest number recorded 
in any year, but none of the more dangerous 
forms of the illness was encountered. All 
but three of these cases resulted from 
tunneling operations on three sites. 

There were 139 cases of chrome ulcera- 
tion, over half occurring in chromium 
plating. Of these 23 were cases of ulcera- 
tion of the nasal septum; in the rest the 


ulcers were mainly on the hands and were 


generally of slight severity. In these 
milder cases ulceration was in the main 
due to accidental splashing, or to preceding 
injuries such as cuts or abrasions. 

’There were 190 cases notified of epithel- 
jiomatous ulceration, with 13 deaths, com- 
pared with 233 (18 deaths) in 1948. Pitch 
was the causative agent in 92 of the 190 
cases. The Report stresses that since treat- 
ment of epitheliomatous ulceration in its 


early stages is so successful, medical 
examination as required by the Special 
Regulations for patent fuel manufacture 
is of the utmost importance and there 
should be follow-up of absentees. 


Medical Examination 


of Young Persons 

This was the first full year of the oper- 
ation of Sections 1 and 2 of the Factories 
Act, 1948, which extended up to the age 
of 18 the medical examination of all young 
persons entering employment in factories, 
and also required annual examinations of 
such persons in their employment. 

In 1949, appointed factory doctors made 
284,166 examinations for certificates of 
fitness for young persons, more than double 
the number of the previous year. 


Luminizers and X-ray Workers 

The careful attention to possible health 
hazards to workers engaged in working with 
radioactive materials was continued in 
1949. All luminizers (145) were examined 
by one doctor, both clinically and haemato- 
logically. Certain abnormalities in the 
blood picture are described in the Report, 
but in no case was any slight disturbance 
of health which occurred related to the 
effect of radiation. Follow-up examinations 
of 32 luminizers who had ceased luminizing 
for one year or longer showed no disturb- 
ance of health which could be associated 
with their former occupation. ° 

The firms were visited where either 
X-rays or radium “bombs” or “seeds” were 
being used for industrial purposes. Radium 
“bombs” varying in amount from 25 to 250 
mgms, or a radioactive isotope (“seed’’) 
are being used in some plants instead of 
X-rays to examine castings and other metal 
parts. Three men employed in testing 
X-ray apparatus and 30 operatives were 
examined. In no case was there any 
disturbance of health, nor were any X-ray 
burns reported. 


Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) 


Regulations 

The code for the building industry came 
into operation in October, 1948, so 1949 was 
the first full year in which the Regulations 
were in operation, and the main impres- 
sion of the Factory Department was that 
steady progress has been made with 
progress more marked among the large 
contractors than among the small. Cases 
are still being met with in which the con- 
tractor appears to have no knowledge of 
the requirements. An improvement in the 
general standard of scaffolding in urban 
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areas was noted, but much remains to be 
accomplished in the rural areas. Shortage 
of material, particularly timber, for scaffold- 
ing still presents difficulty. Much that is 
available is of too low quality and low 
strength, the proper grades of timber not 
being imported in sufficient quantities. The 
sudden collapse of excavations is another 
source of serious accidents, and here again 
the shortage of timber suitable for support- 
ing the sides is often blamed. Men 
working in a trench should be trained to 
remain within the protection of the 
timbering. 


Ashestos Regulations 

Inspectors’ reports show that, although 
the Code of Regulations dealing with the 
handling of asbestos has been in force 
since 1931, constant vigilance is necessary 
to see that precautions are observed. As 
in other industries where there is a dust 
hazard, there is scope for research and 
experiment in the effective application of 
exhaust ventilation to a variety of pro- 
cesses and machines, and various experi- 
ments with exhaust ventilation, or a 
combination of exhaust ventilation and wet 
process, are described. One large asbestos 
factory has at the same time started a 
new scheme of medical examinations, in- 
cluding initial clinical examination and 
X-ray screening, followed by yearly exam- 
inations of workers employed in the area. 
Portable asbestos spraying plants are used 
fo an increasing extent by contractors for 
insulation purposes. Because of the risks 
to health unless proper precautions are 
taken, the firm from which these portable 
plants are hired runs a _ school where 
employees of various insulation contractors 
are given a course of training in the proper 
handling of the machines, lasting about 
14 days. 

Raw asbestos fibre is sometimes delivered 
at a factory shipped from the country of 
origin in unlined jute bags, and the workers 
handling them are liable to considerable 
exposure to dust and fibre. Within the 
factory, the Regulations require that con- 
tainers must be constructed of impermeable 
material and kept in good repair. In 
handling packages which are not imperme- 
able, an approved type of respirator should 
be used. 


Clay Works 


There are hopeful signs, the Chief 
Inspector reports, that the Clay Works 
(Welfare) Special Regulations, 1948, have 
played their part in destroying the old 
complacent attitude that accepted primi- 
tive conditions in brickworks as inevitable. 
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The best progress is reported in the pro- 
vision of washing facilities, and there has 
been steady development in the provision 
of canteens. There is some’ difficulty in 
securing compliance with the  require- 
ments about protective clothing. Several 
Inspectors have reported that better provi- 
sion of the amenities required by the 
Regulations has gone hand in hand with 
better methods of production. 


Lighting and Colour 


Blackout paints from roof lights and 
windows have been removed in most areas, 
and the supply of glass has improved go 
that roof and window lighting has been 
extended in some plants. Natural lighting 
has a good psychological effect on the 
workers. 

The most important factor in good 
natural lighting is that all glazed areas 
must be kept clean. Periodical cleaning 
is essential if the full benefits of daylight 
are to be obtained, the period depending 
on the atmospheric conditions outside the 
factory and the nature of the process 
carried on inside. With glass or any 
other transparent substance, even very 
little dust or dirt will reduce the light 
by half—a fact not always fully appre- 
ciated. Time spent on the maintenance 
and cleaning of windows is never wasted, 
and pays good dividends. 


Continued improvement in artificial light- 
ing is reported due to the use of the 
fluorescent tube, but in some small 
factories artificial lighting continues to be 
poor. 

Why is it that many of the small 
factories pride themselves on turning out 
some of the finest work and yet do not 
provide the best conditions for the pur- 
pose? It has been proved time and again 
that with a little ingenuity and common 
sense a lighting installation can be trans- 
formed from the mediocre to the very 
good at small cost, yet workshop after 
workshop continues to suffer from poor 
lighting. 

The Chief Inspector stresses two points 
that are frequently overlooked: that safe 
means of access to lights must be provided, 
particularly for high lights, and that good 
maintenance of lamps and fittings is essen- 
tial for efficient lighting. 

The use of colour for factory decoration 
is increasing and the use of colour on 
machinery tends to grow more popular. 
Two examples of the use of colour to 
indicate hazards are mentioned. Canteens 
continue to be places for experimenting 
with colour. Gardens on plant grounds are 
more frequently seen. 


Cleanliness 


The standard of factory cleanliness has 
risen considerably partly because employers 


are realizing that it affects health and 


efficiency and that to achieve it, careful 
planning and proper organization - are 
essential. The improvements have been 
mainly along the following lines: reduc- 
tion of the amount of dirt or dust gener- 
ated; sound, smooth floors, kept as clear 
as possible so that regular cleaning can 
be done quickly and effectively; the use 
of modern detergents and mechanical 
cleaning apparatus, such as vacuum cleaners 
and mechanical floor scrubbers and 
polishers. 


Washing accommodation is now being 
provided in new factories as a matter of 
course, and substantial progress is reported 
in older premises. However, the Chief 
Inspector remarks that “it is extraordinary 
that many managements should take so 
much persuading that oil and grease can- 
not be removed properly with cold water”. 

A curious form of sex discrimination 
still obtains in some works where the 
facilities provided for women are often 
far better than those for men, although 
the men may be involved in the dirtier 
processes. One firm went so far as to 
remove the hot water supply when it 
ceased to employ women, and the Inspector 
had some difficulty in persuading them 
that it was still necessary. 


Seats 


A new section of the Factories Act which 
extends the seating requirements to cover 
all employed persons came into force on 
October 1, 1950. It provides that seating 
facilities of a design, construction and 
dimension suitable for each worker must 
be provided where there are reasonable 
opportunities for sitting without detriment 
to their work. During 1949 an effort was 
made by the Inspectors to make these 
requirements as widely known as possible 
and to encourage research and planning 
for the proper provision of seats. Many 
factories have completed surveys of their 
seating arrangements and are already com- 
plying with the Act. Several trade asso- 
ciations are helping their members by 
giving advice and discussing seating prob- 
lems peculiar to their trade. There is a 
wide variety of industrial seats on the 
market and some factories are designing 
seats to meet their individual needs. 
Machinery designers are being encouraged 
to arrange work, wherever possible, so that 
it can be done either sitting or standing, 
as a change of working posture reduces 
fatigue. Tradition and prejudice are still 
to be overcome. The Chief Inspector 
speaks of “a firmly rooted prejudice in the 
minds of some employers and workers that 
sitting at work is a sign of slacking and 
that standing has some moral value.” 


Hours of Employment 

In the greater part of industry 44 hours 
and 5 days remained the standard working 
week. This by no means represents the 
actual hours worked in many factories as 
overtime in the payment: sense up to 48 
hours is often worked and overtime in 
the Factories Act sense of employment 
over 48 hours has been worked in many 
factories. Workers are more ready to work 
overtime than at any time in recent years. 
Inspectors found some instances of over- 
time employment that could not be fitted 
into “the rather rigid framework of the 


1937 Act”, particularly with respect to 
women. 
Where women were found _ illegally 


employed it was nearly always with their 
full agreement. Indeed the impatience of 
many women workers with restraints on 


their employment has been manifested 
more strongly than ever. With the 
security of full employment they feel 


impatient with protective legislation which 
sometimes prevents them from rendering 
in their opinion the most advantageous 
use of their own skill and the arrange- 
ment of hours most convenient to their 
own domestic affairs. They do not com- 
plain of the prevention of excessively long 
hours but are annoyed at the lack of 
flexibility. 


Where there was a confirmed shortage 
of workers and genuine production needs, 
and where the hours were not in themselves 
excessive, emergency powers were used to 
permit schemes “which allowed hours more 
in conformity with the workers’ wishes than 
could have been arranged within the legal 
framework”. Special authorizations for 780 
day work schemes and 406 shift work 
schemes were in effect in November, 1949. 
More than half of these were for part- 
time evening employment of women, 
usually housewives. These shifts are 
usually fixed some time between 5.30 and 
10 p.m. with a weekly total of 20 hours. 
Employers find these shifts valuable in 
reducing arrears in departments where work 
falls behind the rest of the factory, and 
also in removing the necessity for over- 
time employment of full-time workers. 
Judging by the response some firms have 
had to advertisements. this kind of employ- 
ment is popular with housewives. 


Canteens 
In spite of difficulties due to higher 
costs, very few canteen services were 


discontinued during the year and many 
new canteens were opened. More workers 
than ever had access to canteen facilities 
and more made use of them. At the end 
of the year 4.979 factories employing over 
250 and 10,849 firms employing less than 
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250 had hot meal canteens compared with 
4.835 and 9,882 at the end of 1948. There 
was also an increase in the number of firms 
offering food services of the snack variety. 
Plans for new factories almost invariably 
include a canteen. Improved cooking and 
service, and more variety in the menus 
made possible by the easing of the supply 
situation, were noted during the year. 
Increased prices in many cases were 
accepted as inevitable by the workers 
although in several instances, where there 
was a lack of joint consultation and the 
reason for the price increase was not 
explained, the workers boycotted the 
canteens for a time when the increase went 
into effect. 

Better standards of kitchen hygiene were 
reported due mainly to improved premises 
and equipment. Fewer complaints were 
received than in 1948. In the building 
industry, the use of mobile canteen vans 
is increasing. In common with other 
branches of the catering industry, indus- 
trial canteens still need more trained 
personnel. Canteen Advisers have been 
instrumental in setting up part-time 


courses, but it is emphasized that a great 
deal of training must be planned for all 
branches of the catering industry if 
adequate trained staff is to be available. 


Staff 


In a comment on staff problems, the 
Chief Inspector reports that the year 
started with 40 vacancies and ended with 
50. Only 8 suitable candidates were 
selected from the 1949 competition and 
only 5 of these came forward for appoint- 
ment. The lack of staff prevents the 
Department from expanding “on that most 
important side of its work, viz., the 
advisory and preventive’. Due to staff 
shortages the demand for information and 
lectures by the staff from all sides became 
increasingly onerous. Interest in British 
methods of factory inspection was evidenced 
by the considerable numbers of visitors 
from overseas countries. These visitors 
were interested not only in organization 
and methods of administration, but wanted 
to see factory Inspectors carrying out their 
normal duties in industry. 


ACTIVITIES OF PROVINCIAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Provincial labour organizations in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 
Ontario, affiliated with the TLC and CCL, have recently presented 


briefs to provincial governments. 


In addition, the Saskatchewan 


Federation of Labour (CCL) submitted a brief to the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Board. These briefs, and the proceedings of the 
convention of the British Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) are 


summarized below. 


Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour (TLC) 


The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC) recently presented its annual memo- 
randum of legislative proposals to the 
Newfoundland Government. The brief 
thoroughly reviewed the operation of the 
Newfoundland Labour Relations Act. The 
Federation felt that the Act had filled a 
deficiency in Newfoundland labour legis- 
lation, but suggested that certain amend- 
ments be made to this Act, and the Trade 
Union Act. 


The brief recommended that the fine of 
$250 per day for an illegal strike be 
reduced to $100, the sum provided under 
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federal legislation. The Federation pro- 
tested against combining the two Acts, 
stating that Newfoundland was the only 
province “where unions were compelled to 
comply with the provisions of a statute 
other than that governing labour relations 
before being granted certification and the 
right to bargain with their employers.” 
The Federation requested that certification 
proceedings be carried out under the Labour 
Relations Act. 


The Government was asked to delete 
from the Labour Relations Act a clause 
permitting the Labour Relations Board to 


, 
* 


suspend collective bargaining while an 
application for certification or revocation 
is pending. The brief asked that another 
section of the Act, forbidding unions to 
solicit members during working hours, be 
rescinded. Amendments to certain sections 
of the Trade Union Act were also recom- 
mended. 


The action of the Newfoundland Goy- 
ernment in enacting a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was commended by the 
Federation. It recommended that the 
following provisions be incorporated into 
the Act:— 


At least 75 per cent of wages should 
be paid as compensation; 

Compensation to be paid from the date 
of injury or disability without waiting 
period; 

All occupations 
coverage; 

Payments in respect of claims should 
be handled without any undue delay; 

Compensation payments should be based 
on maximum earnings of $3,600 per year; 

Assessments to be paid on the full pay- 
roll of all employers so that reserves may 


should have uniform 


Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive of the TLC 


The Nova Scotia Provincial Executive 
of the TLC, recently presented a memo- 
randum of its legislative proposals to the 
Nova Scotia Government. The brief said 
that while the attainment of full employ- 
ment was a major aim, the overall policy 
of organized labour “is towards the full 
development of the cultural and economic 
life of the whole community.” 

The Provincial Executive described the 
improved employment situation over the 
past year as an “artificial economic situa- 
tion.” This situation had been “brought 
abott by the ... war preparedness program 
and not by a stabilized economic approach 
by either industry or governments,” the 
brief said. Warning against any drift into 
what was described as “the chronic unem- 
ployment, poverty and insecurity of the 
past”, the TLC urged “bold steps” by 
governments to counteract these dangers. 


As a basis for Government action to 
offset the situation it feared, the Nova 
Scotia Executive outlined a program which 
could be utilized when necessary. The brief 
said that the preparedness program was 
only a form of temporary relief for Nova 
Scotia’s problem, and “periods of depres- 
sion and unemployment follow these 
periods of artificial economic improvement.” 

“Immediate action” was requested on this 
program which called for: expansion of 
the primary steel industry and _ establish- 


be built up to provide a full income for 
those dependents who will need the bene- 
fits most of all; 

Provision for adequate time allowance 
or convalescent period for the satisfactory 
healing of the injury or disability; 

Setting up of safety committees by 
employers in every department of their 
establishments, with labour representation 
thereon; 

Pensions of $60 per month for widows 
in cases where an accident is fatal, and 
$17.50 per month for each child; and 

Allowance of burial expenses up to and 
including $250. 


The brief contained comments on the 
cost of living, and praised the report of 
the Newfoundland Royal Commission 
which had investigated living costs. The 
Federation suggested that lower profits 
would be of more value in lowering the 
cost of living than what it described as 
“fruitless research”. 

Among the other matters discussed in 
the brief were apprenticeship, labour rep- 
resentation on boards and commissions, 
sales tax, workers’ education, national 
resources, and the Trans-Canada Highway. 


ment of secondary steel industries; prepara- 
tion of an “employment budget”; a public 


works program; town reconstruction; and 
construction of schools, hospitals, and 
sanitoria. 

The Nova Scotia Government was 


commended for its school construction 
policy, but the brief urged that this policy 
be extended to areas “not now serviced by 
existing schools’. The brief said that 
higher teacher salaries were needed “to 
attract those most qualified,” and recom- 
mended Federal aid for educational 
purposes. 

Among the other recommendations con- 
tained in this section of the brief were - 
requests for:— 

Immediate construction of a Halifax- 

Dartmouth bridge; 

Action to begin the bridge or causeway 
over the Strait of Canso; 

Extension of hydro services; 

Measures to insure the most economic 
development of forest resources. 


Labour Legislation 

The memorandum maintained that only 
“bona fide” trade unions chartered by “a 
national or international body, or a local 
branch chartered by and in good standing 
with such organization,’ should be allowed 
certification. The Government was re- 
quested to amend the Provincial Labour 
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Relations Act to conform to this recom- 
mendation. Amendments were asked to 
several other sections of the Act. 


Other Recommendations 


Among the many other recommendations 
made in the brief were requests for: rent 
control; an hours of work act; a holidays 
with pay act; a bill of rights or fair employ- 


Ontario Federation of Labour 


Based on the findings of the Annual 
Convention, the annual memorandum of 
the Executive Council of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (TLC), was _ pre- 
sented to the Government of Ontario 
recently. The memorandum contained the 
Federation’s legislative requests for 1951. 

The Federation commended the Govern- 
ment for “constructive action” taken 
during the year, which met with the 
organization’s approval. Consideration was 
asked for several other proposals pre- 
sented in the brief. 


Labour Relations 

Noting the improvements which had been 
made in the Labour Relations Act, 1948, 
the Federation asked for further improve- 
ments. These improvements were recom- 
mended by the annual convention (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 184) and the Executive said 
they were designed “to remove the injus- 
tices of difficulties which are hindering and 
hampering the solution of problems in 
industrial relations.” 

The memorandum also asked the Gov- 
ernment “to forbid the granting of injunc- 
tions in connection with legally-conducted 
strikes.” 


Health and Social Security 


The Federation requested the Ontario 
Government “to increase their vigilance in 
the protection of the health of working 
people.” especially in the cases of indus- 
trial diseases and work methods requiring 


ment practices act; a minimum wage act; 
a provincial fair wage policy; a revised old 
age pension act; a subsidized health in- 
surance scheme; provincial action to have 
a Federal Compensation Act passed; and 
amendments to the Provincial Compensa- 
tion Act. Several other matters, not 
directly connected with labour legislation 
but of interest to the Executive, were also 
dealt with in the brief. 


(TLC) 


heavy lifting. Stricter regulations govern- 
ing the use of paint spraying machines; 
and closer supervision of eating establish- 
ments were also recommended as health 


.measures. 


Government action was requested to 
alleviate “the serious shortage of hospital 
accommodation,” and “to relieve the short- 
age of nurses.” Increased financial aid for 
Ontario hospitals, as a means of lowering 
hospital costs to patients was strongly 
urged. Other recommendations on health 
followed the resolutions passed at the 
annual convention (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 185). 

The Federation presented to the Govern- 
ment its requests for old age security which 
were based on those of the parent TLC. 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 635). 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Ontario Government was commended 
for amendments made to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1950. The Executive 
Council asked the Government to enact 
immediately the recommendations of the 
Roach Commission, as well as certain 
proposals of the TLC. (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 185 and April, 1951, p. 450). 


Other Recommendations 


Recommendations were made on a wide 
variety of other subjects, including price 
and rent controls, housing, hours of work, 
minimum wages, highways, public safety, 
education, unemployment, racial and 
religious discrimination, and hydro. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The annual submission of the Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour (CCL) to 
the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board, 
was made recently. The submission was 
made in two parts, on separate occasions. 
The first brief dealt exclusively with 
minimum wages as such, and the second 
with minimum wage orders issued by the 
board. 

The Federation urged that a new 
minimum weekly wage of $31.50 be estab- 
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lished as the “city rate”, and $29 as the 
“country rate’. The Federation claimed 
that the present rates of $21 and $18.50 
had been established in 1949, and had not 
been revised since, despite substantial in- 
creases in living costs.* The Federation 
also recommended an hourly minimum 
wage of 85 cents. 


* Subsequent to the presentation of this brief, 
minimum rates of $24. and $21.50 were announced 
by the Government, effective May 1, 1951. 


1 
4 


In its second submission, the Federation 
maintained that further increases to $32.10 
and $29.60 in the minimum wage were now 
required, because of further increases in 
the cost of living. The brief said, “this 
observation is of course, without prejudice 
to our contention that the minimum wage 
rate of 85 cents per hour should apply 
everywhere in Saskatchewan.” 

The remainder of the brief dealt with 
specific orders of the Board, and noted 


British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Over 80 delegates representing interna- 
tional, national and local unions affiliated 
with the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) attended the 7th annual 
convention held in Vancouver. During the 
three-day sessions the delegates discussed 
over 85 resolutions on matters of interest 
to the Federation, and heard speeches by 
government, civic, and labour leaders. 


Price Control 

Strongly supporting the labour campaign 
for reimposition of price controls, the dele- 
gates pledged “full support to the cam- 
paign”, and said that the Federation 
would “work throughout its affiliates to 
make this campaign a success.” Several 
of the delegates registered strong opposi- 
tion to any freezing of wages in connection 
with price control. 


Housing and Rent Controls 


The delegates opposed the action of the 
Federal Government in relinquishing rent 
controls, and urged in a resolution “that 
the Provincial Government be requested 
to take over the administration of rent 
control if relinquished by the Federal 
Government.” 

On the subject of housing generally, the 
Federation felt that it was “very much a 
major problem” in the country, and that 
it was “in danger of being side-tracked 
because of the stepped-up preparation for 
national defence.” The resolution urged 
that every possible effort be made by 
the Federal and provincial governments 
to alleviate the shortage. A further reso- 
lution asked the British Columbia Govern- 


that employees in hospitals, hotels and 
restaurants should not have to work 48 
hours per week, when employees in offices, 
shops and factories were working 44. 

Other orders discussed dealt with: 
charges made by employers for employee 
meals and lodging; minimum wage regula- 
tions for all industries; increased minimum 
rates for employees delivering merchandise 
on foot or by bicycles; and hours and wages 
of employees of summer resorts. 


ment “to make provisions at the coming 
session of the Legislature for a proper low- 
rental housing plan to be enacted.” 


Old Age Pensions 

The delegates passed a group of resolu- 
tions on old age pensions which asked for 
pensions of $75 a month, payable at 60 
without a means test. The resolutions also 
expressed opposition to a proposed 2 per 
vent tax for pensions, and asked that “a 
workman ... be allowed to draw his unem- 
ployment insurance benefits without being 
asked to go to work,” after reaching pension 
age. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Several amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act were suggested. The 
Convention recommended: that the waiting 
period be reduced; increased benefits; elim- 
ination of the mnon-compensable day; 
amendment to the Act so as to provide 
that “workers will not be disqualified from 
receiving benefits for refusing to cross a 
picket line.” 


Other Resolutions 

Among the many other matters dealt 
with during the Convention were: fair 
employment practices legislation; labour 
unity; hospital insurance; taxation; holi- 
days; injunctions; workmen’s compensa- 
tion; hours of work; forests; industrial 
relations; education; and safety. 


Election of Officers 

Officers elected included D. Radford, 
president; J. S. Alsbury, first vice-president ; 
H. Allison, second vice-president; J. Morris, 
third vice-president; and G. Home, 
secretary-treasurer. ’ 
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LAVAL UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
SECURITY IN THE WORKER’S FAMILY 


The sixth annual convention sponsored by the Laval University 
Department of Industrial Relations was held recently. A 
summary of the proceedings is given in the following article. 


Stressing as its theme, “Security in the 
Worker’s Family”, and how to ensure it 
by full employment, retirement pensions, 
sickness insurance, access to the ownership 
of property and the elimination of indus- 
trial accidents and illnesses, the sixth 
annual convention of the Department of 
Industrial Relations of Laval University’s 
Faculty of Social Science was held in 
Quebec, April 23 and 24. 


The convention closed with the hope 
that family forces organize themselves for 
the common good, with the encouragement 
of the State, and that a vast “union of 
families” be set up in order to create a 
stronger bond and a better understanding 
between the various sections of society and 
to instill a consciousness of the reality of 
the family in the life of the nation. 

Nearly 500 delegates representing labour, 
industry, universities, Government and 
representatives of co-operative organiza- 
tions and social movements from all parts 
of the Province of Quebec attended the 
conference. Among those attending were 
Mr. V. C. Phelan, Canadian Director’ of 
the International Labour Office, Mr. 
Emest C. Desormeaux, Secretary General 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, and officials of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The Vice-Rector of Laval 
Mer. Alphonse Marie Parent, welcomed 
the delegates, while the Very Rev. Father 
Georges Henri Lévesque, O.P., Dean of 
the Faculty of Social Science, also extended 
his felicitations- and complimented them 
on their social progress. 

Mer. Parent told the convention “The 
things which permit the worker’s family to 
be the fruitful cell in the social structure,” 
are a permanent job and a permanent wage, 
ensuring the existence of the family, a 
family dwelling worthy of human beings, 
social security measures and the moral 
atmosphere which is fostered when the 
aforesaid conditions are realized.” 

The opening session was presided over 
by Mr. Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for the Province of Quebec 
and Director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations at Laval, who introduced 
the theme of the convention. 
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and suggested remedies. 


University, . 


Mr. Tremblay emphasized the fact that 
this security, which is endangered by social 
risks’ such as unemployment, illness, acci- 
dents, disability, old age and death, is 
not foreign to healthy labour relations; 
rather, it complements and strengthens them 
and gives them a purpose. 

Mr. Maurice Tremblay, Assistant Director 
of the Department of Sociology and 
professor in the Faculty of Social Science 
at Laval, set forth the fundamental ideas 
and principles of economic and _ social 
security in the worker’s family. 

The speaker said that the underlying 
principle which. must preside over the 
setting up of an adequate system of family 
security is: “as much private responsibility 
as possible, together with as much govern- 
mental responsibility as is necessary, keep- 
ing in mind the exigencies of the common 
good”. 

Mr. René Tremblay, professor in the 
Economics Department of Laval’s Faculty 
of Social Science, dealt. with full employ- 
ment as a basic factor in the security of 
the worker’s family. He described: the 
main causes of involuntary unemployment 
He said, “only 
remedies on a national scale can rid 
modern societies of this terrible evil 
which is threatening the very existence of 
our political democracies.” 

Mr. Jean Lesage, Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of External Affairs and 
Chairman of the Federal Parliamentary 
Committee on Old Age Security, laid 
before the delegates the problem of old 
age pensions in Canada. He described the 
Federal plan for a universal pay-as-you-go 
system complemented by an assistance 
scheme. He called this plan “the most 
progressive in the world, the least costly 
to the country and the most advantageous 
to the individual and to the national 
economy.” 

During the discussion, Mr. Gérard Picard, 
President of the CCCL, contended that 
“the greater part of the collections made 
for this universal pension plan would come 
from industrial circles, and that the pension 
would then be paid alike to agricultural 
and to industrial classes, to the detriment 
of the latter”. 


In reply, Mr. Lesage stated that, as a 
legislator, he could not recommend a 
system making these distinctions. Such a 
plan, on a realistic basis, could not be 
adjusted to our administrative and 
economic system. 

Mr. René Paré, President of the French- 
Canadian Artisans’ Society and of the 
Superior Co-operation Council, discussed 
the risk of illness from the social point of 
view, and stressed the fact that the problem 
of insecurity, which affects the output of 
factory workers should be of interest to 
the worker, to the employer, to society and 
to the State. 

Dr. Jean Grégoire, Deputy Minister of 
Health for the Province of Quebec and 
professor of health legislation at Laval 
University, spoke om security in the 
worker’s family through the social preven- 
tion of illness. 

Dr. Grégoire summarized the work of 
the Health Department in the Province of 
Quebee in the field of hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine, and gave a detailed 
analysis of demographic statistics. He set 
forth the results obtained by this program 
which have resulted in a considerable reduc- 
tion in infectious diseases. 

The Deputy Minister of Health for 
Quebec expressed the wish “that health, 
which is a social factor as much as it is 
an economic one, may always be in the 
forefront of our thoughts and of our desire 
for progress”. 

Mr. Clement Brown, statistician in the 
Province of Quebec’s Department of 
Labour, dealt with industrial accidents and 
illnesses as they affect the security of the 
working-class family. 

Stressing the right of the competent and 
honest worker to be able to keep the job 
to which he is attached, and which pro- 
vides a living for himself and his family, 
for as long as it suits him, the speaker 
said that the State, the worker, the 
employer and society have every interest 
in preventing industrial accidents and ill- 
nesses, in offering adequate, equitable and 
fair compensation to the victims of such 
accidents and illnesses, and in promoting 
their rehabilitation and readaptation. 

While of the opinion that the problem 
of industrial accidents and illnesses will 
always be a factor, Mr. Brown declared 
that its solution, which will never be more 
than an approximate solution, should not 
be left to chance and to empiricism. “It 
must be sought after in the light of 
technique, statistics, justice, prudence and 
charity”. he said. 
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The last’ speaker at the convention, was 
Mr. Rodolphe Laplante, General Secretary 
of the Agricultural Credit Bureau, of the 
Rural Electrification and Family Dwelling 
Bureau of the Province of Quebec, who 
spoke on “family security through owner- 
ship”. 

According to Mr. Laplante, the worker 
is more anxious about regularity in his 
work than he is about a fair wage, although 
the two are not mutually exclusive. He 
added that “the security of the working- 


class family finds a corrective and a 
support in the property held by the 
family”. 


The speaker pointed out that family 
security is obtained in the first place 
through the permanent possession of prop- 
erty, this permanency of possession being 


possible only when the fixed charges 
encumbering the property are not too 
heavy. 


The Congress ended in a banquet at 
which all the delegates and their guests 
were present. Mr. Gérard Tremblay, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, presided, and 
the guest speaker was Rev. Fr. Gonzalve 
Poulin, of.m., head of the Social Service 
School and director of studies of the 
Faculty of Social Science at Laval 
University. 

The speaker dealt with the stability of 
the worker’s family and suggested the crea- 
tion of a powerful “family union” to enable 
the family to obtain recognition for its 
political and social rights and to become a 
force in the nation. 

Rey. Fr. Poulin analyzed the two factors 
causing lack of balance in the family: 
“Extemporaneous urbanization accounted 
for by the impromptu transplanting of 
the family to the city, by that rural 
emigration which has destroyed the inti- 
mate bonds of a primary and parental type 
which were characteristic of the Canadian 
family of yesterday; the change in the 
social function of private property which 
finds expression in the generalized-wage- 
earning class.” 

The speaker then outlined three factors 
which might alleviate the insecurity of the 
family viz: humanization of the work 
environment, the promotion of social 
security measures and organization of the 
family on the social-political plan. 

Rev. Fr. Poulin stated that “the initia- 
tive for organizing family forces comes 
back, naturally, to the family itself, but 
that the State, in the common interest, 
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should foster the birth and development 
of this organization by assuring it of an 
advisory position and of representation on 
its boards and public organizations”. 

He enumerated several results which 
might be expected if this idea were put 
into concrete form:— 

“A stronger social bond between the 
different groups in the nation, and a 
quickening of the consciousness of the 
reality of the family; 

“A better education of citizens by a 
more normal co-ordination of joint social 
responsibilities and the spread of family 
institutions for mutual aid such as mutual 
co-operative societies, family services, etc.; 

“An enlightened control of public morals 
and social customs; 


“Active participation in the collective 
good in an atmosphere of trust which is 
essential to its development and promo- 
tion; 

“A decentralizing and deconcentrating 
movement which would spread to all 
spheres of industrial and social life; 

“The revival of the organic function 
enjoyed by yesterday’s family in rural 
civilization, but in a form adapted to 
industrial civilization,” 

Very Rev. Fr. Georges Henri Lesvesque, 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Science, 
thanked the speaker and said that security, 
“the assurance of continuing happiness, as 
opposed to insecurity, which manifests 
itself in fear, is essential to families if we 
want them to continue to play their part 
as providers of life, riches and progress”. 


(Concluded from page 765) 


index stood at 188-4 an increase of 1:1 per cent over March 1, and 9:5 per 
cent above April 1 last year Estimated total salaries, wages and 
supplementary labour income in February amounted to $741,000,000, 
unchanged from the preceding month but up 15 per cent above the corres- 
ponding month last year. . Canadian production of iron and steel was 
sharply higher in April and the first four months of the year than in the 
corresponding periods of 1950. Pig iron production in the month amounted 
to 211,112 net tons as compared with 188,143 in April last year. . . The 
cost of living index increased slightly from 181-8 to 182-0 between April 2 
and May 1. This advance of 0:1 per cent was principally due to increases 
in clothing, home furnishings and miscellaneous items, which were largely 
offset by a decline in the food index. 
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THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Plant Workers 


The normal weekly hours of work for plant employees 
in Manufacturing continued to decrease in 1950. By 
October the normal work week averaged 444 hours, 
one-third of an hour less than at the same time in 
1949. More than 70 per cent of the employees were 
normally working 45 hours a week or less, with about 
30 per cent working 40 hours. Almost 65 per cent of. 


the plant workers were on a five-day week in 1950. 


Office Workers 


The normal work week for office employees in the 
Manufacturing industries averaged 38? hours in 1950, 
a decrease of one-quarter of an hour from 1949. 
Sixty-two per cent of the employees were normally 
working less than 40 hours a week, with the largest 
proportion working 374 hours. Almost 70 per cent 
of the office employees were reported on a five-day 


week. 


The accompanying article contains industrial, provincial and city 
comparisons of the normal work week for plant and office employees, 
indicating the changes that have occurred during the preceding year. 
Information on the normal work week in Newfoundland has been 


included for the first time and, where practical, is shown separately. 
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The normal work week in the Canadian 
manufacturing industries continued to 
decrease for both plant and office employees 
in 1950. The normal week of plant 
workers averaged 444 hours at October 1, 
1950, a reduction of one-third of an hour 
from the same period in 1949; and the 
work week of office employees averaged 
about 383 hours, a decrease of one-quarter 
of an hour during the preceding year. The 
most common work week for plant 
employees was 40 hours and that for office 
employees was 374 hours, with more than 
one-quarter of each group working these 
hours. The “normal work week” is the 
usual number of hours worked by most of 
the employees, exclusive of any overtime 
or short time. 

The average work week of plant 
employees was, comparing regions, least in 
British Columbia, 413 hours, and comparing 
five representative cities, least in Van- 
eouver, averaging 41 hours. Correspond- 
ingly, the average work week of office 
employees was least in Ontario, about 
38-4 hours, and in Halifax, 37-9 hours. 
Among the 17 major manufacturing indus- 
tries, the Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries had the lowest average work 
week, 40$ hours. 

The proportion of workers on a five-day 
week continued to increase in 1950. Almost 
65 per cent of the plant employees and 70 
per cent of the office employees were 
reported working five days a week at the 
time of the 1950 survey. The greatest 
proportion of plant and office employees 
on a five-day week, 78 and 83 per cent” 
respectively, were in the province of 
Ontario. Of the five major cities studied, 
the largest proportion of employees, both 
plant and office, were in Toronto. Com- 
paring the plant employees in the major 
industrial groups, more than 95 per cent 
of the workers in the Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products and the Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies Industries were reported on a five- 
day week. 


Normal Work Week of Plant Employees 


The normal work week for plant 
employees in the Canadian manufacturing 
industries averaged 444 hours at October 1, 
1950, a decrease of one-third of an hour 
‘during the preceding year1 The workers 
in the Durable Goods Division of Manu- 
facturing averaged just under 44 hours a 


1 For comparable information on the normal work 
week in 1949 see, “‘Working Conditions in Canadian 
Manufacturing Undustries, October 1949’, Lasour 
‘Gazetre, November 1950, p. 1837. 
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Information in this article was pre- 
pared from data obtained in the annual 
survey of wage rates and working 
conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
of Labour. Employers 


Department 
were asked to report on wage rates 


(straight-time earnings for  piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work 
in their establishments during the last 
pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 


The data for this article were obtained 
from about 6,300 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing more than 724,000 plant 
and 135,000 office workers during the pay 
period preceding October 1, 1950. More 
than one-half of the employees, both plant 
and office, were working in Ontario, and 
about 30 per cent in Quebec. Fewer than 
10 per cent of the employees were in the 
Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces 
or British Columbia. Information on the 
normal work week in Newfoundland was 
obtained for the first time in 1950 and 
where not shown separately has been in- 
cluded with Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Twenty-one per cent of the plant workers 
and 35 per cent of the office workers in 
these manufacturing establishments were 
women, ‘ 

The distributions of employees has been 
based on the weekly hours of the majority 
of workers of each sex. Thus, in those 
plants (or offices) where the male and 
female employees normally worked different 
weekly hours, all of the male plant (or 
office) workers were included under the 
hours worked by the largest number of 
males, and all of the female plant (or 
office) workers were included under the 
hours worked by the largest number of 
females. 


week and those in the Non-durable Goods 
Division averaged slightly over 444 hours. 
The most common work week in the 
manufacturing establishments was one of 
40 hours, with 29 per cent of the plant 
workers on this schedule. About 14 per 
cent of the employees were normally work- 
ing 44 hours a week, 19 per cent normally 
working 45 hours and 20 per cent 48 hours. 
More than 70 per cent of the employees 
were on a normal work week of 45 hours 
or less, and just over 6 per cent were on a 


work week longer than 48 hours. The 
proportionate distribution of plant workers 
by their normal weekly hours in 1950, com- 
pared with 1949, is as follows:— 


Normal Per Cent 
Weekly of Workers 
Hours 1949 1950 
Aiaider FAQ Mess oat deialedas tke 5 4 
AEA ath Scots cutiure: spore « 24.6 29.0 
Over 40 and under 44... 6.5 9.5 
CEES copy Sepa es. ning ela 160 LIB IaH 
Over 44 and under 45... 2 A 
Eatin & Aeitte & oaih ahs 20.7 18.7 
Over 45 and under 48... shire Sel 
BS Bee is on atic new Bi5 20.1 19.5 
(Osan. SUE eiocitceeeedeie imate 6.9 6.2 
EOtal i. ae oats 100.0 100.0 
The five-day week was reported by 57 


per cent of the establishments employing 
65 per cent of the plant workers in Manu- 
facturing. This proportion of workers on 
a five-day week represents a 64 per cent 
increase over 1949, an 18 per cent increase 
over 1948, and a 26 per cent increase over 
1947. 


Provincial Legislation.-—There was no 
major change in the provincial legislation 
governing hours of work in _ factories 
during 1950. Special provincial statutes 
hmit the hours in factories in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, and factories legislation 
in New Brunswick and Quebec places some 
restrictions on the working hours of women 
and of boys under 18. The maximum 
weekly hours of work in these provinces 
are:— 


Hours 


New Brunswick (females and boys 
under 18) 
Quebec (females and boys under 18) 55 


NCEIIOGs. onan es tte cews Oe Oe cs 48 
Miamitobal (mien tint. 2 Seas. cesses 48 

(VOMIT ins Aepsersyaisiexer erst crcl 44 
Pisa TeRe WAN wes) .bst-c tc aia ne Seles s ee 44 
PA UDO ICD meteretere hy are eic oh aie iis Stott es 48 
Brttieht@olumibtal yaya eth: teenie < 44 


An industrial undertaking or group of 
undertakings may be exempted from the 
Act in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; and in all 
the provinces the administrative authority 
has the power to permit exceptions from 
the maximum hours shown above. In the 
case of exemptions in Ontario, women and 
boys under 16 are not permitted to work 
more than 60 hours a week. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
statutory limits shown above apply unless 


2 This information was summarized from the 
bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Department of 
Labour. 


time and one-half is paid for overtime. 
Women in Manitoba may not be required 
to work more than 6 hours a week of 
overtime in the cities nor more than 8 
hours a week in the rural areas. In 
Saskatchewan, women in factories must 
receive time and one-half after 44 hours 
in a week, but in no case may they work 
more than 48 hours. 


Other restrictions may be imposed on 
some classes of factories by Orders in 
Council under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act or the Industrial Standards Acts 
of Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
BY NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS, 1947 TO 1950 


Normal Weekly Hours by Industry.— 
The average work week of plant employees 
in the 17 major industrial groups shown 
in Table Ia? ranged from 403 hours in the 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 
to just under 47 hours in the Paper 
Products Industry. The normal work week 
of most of the major manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged between 424 and 454 hours. 


The normal weekly hours of work vary 
greatly within each industry as well as 
between them. In only 4 of the industry 
groups were more than half of the plant 
employees in the industry on the same 
work week: 56 per cent of the workers im 
the Rubber Products Industry were on & 
40-hour week, 72 per cent in the Paper 
Products Industry were on a 48-hour week, 
the same proportion in the Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries on a 40- 


83 The industrial groupings of the manufacturing 
industries used in this article follow those contained 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1948. 
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hour week, and 74 per cent of the workers 
in the Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Industry were also on a 40-hour week. 

In the Durable Manufactured Goods 
Division the largest group of employees, 
33 per cent, were normally working 40 
hours a week, and the next largest group, 
21 per cent, were working 45 hours. About 
14 per cent of the plant workers manu- 
facturing durable goods were on a 44-hour 
week and 13 per cent were on a 48-hour 
week. In the Non-durable Manufactured 
Goods Division almost equal proportions 
of the plant employees, 25 per cent, were 
normally working 40 and 48 hours a week, 
17 per cent were working 45 hours and 13 
per cent 44 hours. 

The variation in the distribution of 
normal weekly hours of work within and 
between the major manufacturing indus- 
tries may be seen in the following table, 
which gives the proportion of plant 
employees in each industry normally work- 
ing less than 44 hours a week, from 44 to 
45 hours a week, and more than 45 hours 
a week :— 


Industry 


Durable Manufactured Goods 
Wood Products 


Transportation Equipment 
Non-ferrous Metal Products............ 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 
Non-durable Manufactured Goods 
HONG ANd MBSVErAases Massa seme onto chalets 
‘Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Rubber Products 
SAU eieee POOUCTS noc~ ai nis ohcraneie ain faiele ei aualene 
Textile Products (Except Clothing) 
Clothing (Textile and Fur) 
Paper Products 


ee 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.... 


Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Chemical Products 


2018 0)». sss stew ehh es 6 8 © e.6 


The industrial distribution of manufac- 
turing establishments by normal weekly 
hours of male plant workers (Table Ib) 
indicates about as much variation as the 
distribution of employees. The work week 
of the male plant employees has been used 
to obtain the distribution of establish- 
ments by industry, by province and by 
city, as in some cases the normal weekly 
hours are different for male and female 
workers. In about 550 establishments this 
was the situation, with the female em- 
ployees working fewer hours in almost all 
these plants. 


Normal Weekly Hours by Province.— 
The normal weekly hours of work for 
plant employees in Manufacturing averaged 
from 41 hours in British Columbia to 
49-4 hours in Newfoundland (Table IIa). 
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The average work week was about 474 
hours in the Maritime Provinces, which 
includes Newfoundland, 45% hours in 
Quebec, and 434 hours in both Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. 

The normal work week varied to a 
marked degree in the Maritime Provinces. 
The work week: averaged 49-4 hours in 
Newfoundland, as mentioned above, 46:4 
hours in Prince Edward Island, 46 hours 
in Nova Scotia and 47-8 hours in New 
Brunswick. More than one-half of the 
workers in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
were reported working 48 and 44 hours a 
week respectively, whereas in New Bruns- 
wick 30 per cent were working 48 hours 
and 25 per cent were working 44 hours. 

The largest group of plant employees in 
Quebec, 30 per cent, were on a 48-hour 
week, and a further 20 per cent were on 
a 45-hour week. Sixteen per cent of the 
workers were reported on a 40-hour week 
in that province and 11 per cent on a 
44-hour week. In Ontario, 35 per cent of 
the plant employees were on a 40-hour 


Per cent of plant employees working: 


Less than 44 to 45 More than 
44 hours hours 45 hours 

43 35 22 
APT 5 eA) 34 30 36 
in hy 47 39 14 
We eels 37 45 18 
Sin stare 30 30 40 
ef Reaee ver 20 3 
+ ctete eae 18 ae 59 
par e's 36 30 34 
eee 31 29 40 
Pie 82 14 4 
ee 56 34 10 
eae ae 19 50 31 
oc REN 15 48 37 
ayo eee 51 32 Li 
Ne a ages 9 16 75 

82 16 2 
eho 84 ve 9 
ous 49 32 19 
ys eae 43 ai 20 


week in 1950, 10 per cent were on a 44- 
hour week, 23 per cent on a 45-hour week 
and 15 per cent on a 48-hour week. 


The average work week was about the 
same in the three Prairie Provinces, 43-4 
hours in Manitoba, 43-7 hours in Saskat- 
chewan and 43-5 hours in Alberta. The 
largest groups of workers in Manitoba and 
Alberta, more than 30 per cent in each 
province, were working 40 hours a week, 
whereas the largest group in Saskatchewan, 
46 per cent, was working 44 hours. 

The predominant work week in British » 
Columbia was one of 40 hours, with almost 
60 per cent of the plant employees on that 
schedule. A further 27 per cent of the 
workers were on a 44-hour week. 

A comparison of the proportion of plant 
employees normally working less than 44 


* 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES ON A 5-DAY WEEK IN 1950 
~~ «BY REGION 


Per Cent 
180 


80 
60 
40 
20 


? 


Prairie 
Provinces 


British 
Columbia 


hours, from 44 to 45 hours and more than 
45 hours a week in 1950 will give some 
indication of the variation in the work 
week between regions :— 


Region 


Canada 


NMaAPItIMIGs LO VINCESS weleie tit. aietaisicr. setae rats 
CHUOHOC Te ccdettetrais steve atteportre a trele Vieitaee deren « 
CON TAL IO Walaa sreieenl steal tele Goal o Sore iele ey Gree eee g 
IP PAIVICYPLOVINCES! esl sieikieath oo aclseiclas 
Britichw COLI Dia pes. teers ates erate cia siekc 


The distribution of manufacturing estab- 
lishments by province (Table IIb), arranged 
according to the normal weekly hours of 
male plant workers, shows the same wide 
variation within and between industries as 
does the distribution of employees. 


Normal Weekly Hours by City.—The 
normal work week for plant workers in 
Vancouver was less than in any of the 
other four major Canadian cities shown 
in Table III, averaging 41 hours. The 
work week averaged 44-2 hours in Halifax, 
almost 44 hours in Montreal, 42:5 hours 
in Toronto and 43 hours in Winnipeg. 

The 44-hour week was predominant in 
Halifax, with 64 per cent of the plant 
employees normally working that schedule. 
In Montreal and Toronto the largest 
groups of employees, 30 and 42 per cent 
respectively, were reported working 40 
hours a week; and the next largest groups, 
24 and 18 per cent respectively, working 45 
hours. One-third of the workers in 
Winnipeg were normally on a 40-hour week 
and 27 per cent were on a 44-hour week. 


Ontario 


plant | office 


employees employees / 


Per Cent 

100 

80 

j 60 

4 

Lie lg 
Quebec Maritime 
Provinces 


In Vancouver, three-quarters of the workers 
were also on a 40-hour week while the 
majority of the remainder were normally 
working 44 hours. 


Per cent of plant employees working: 


Less than 44 to 45 More than 

44 hours hours 45 hours 
39 32 29 
. ee 7 39 54 
sharenaeey 23 ae 46 
Pee es 47 33 20 
= ahenetere 46 31 23 
sauateeene 69 27 4 


Some indication of the difference in the 
distribution of normal weekly hours in the 
five cities may be obtained by comparing 
the proportion of employees in each city 
working less than 44 hoursa week. Eighteen 
per cent of the employees in Halifax, 
40 per cent of those in Montreal, 65 per 
cent in Toronto, 50 per cent in Winnipeg 
and more than 80 per cent in Vancouver 
were on a normal work week of less than 
44 hours in 1950. 


The major change in the normal work 
week during the year previous to October, 
19504 was the noticeable reduction in hours 
in both Halifax and Winnipeg. Whereas 
only 34 per cent of the plant employees 
in Halifax were working 40 hours a week 
in 1949, almost 14 per cent were on 


4Comparable information on the normal work 
week in 1949 is contained in the article, ‘‘Hours and 
Working Conditions in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Halifax, Montreal. Toronto, Winnipeg ‘and 
Vancouver, October 1949”, THe Lasour GaAzerrTe, 
July 1950, p, 1014. 
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this work week in 1950. One-half of the 
employees in Winnipeg were normally 
working 424 hours or less in 1950, as com- 
pared with just over one-quarter in 1949. 

The Five-Day Week.—Fifty-seven per 
cent of the establishments employing 65 
per cent of the plant workers in the Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries were oper- 
ating on a five-day week in 1950. Of 
these employees on a five-day week, 44 
per cent were normally working 40 hours 
a week and 25 per cent were working 45 
hours. 


In all but four of the 17 industrial groups 
shown in Table IIa more than half of the 
plant employees were on a five-day week, 


PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ON A 5-DAY 
WEEK AND ON A 40-HOUR 5-DAY WEEK, 1947 TO 1950 


YY Yy 


Normal Work Week of Office Employees 


The normal work week of office employees 
in the manufacturing industries of Canada 
averaged 38? hours at October, 1950, one- 
quarter of an hour less than the average 
work week a year earlier.5 About 47 per 
cent of the office employees were working 
3874 hours a week or less and more than 
83 per cent were working 40 hours or less. 

The largest group of office workers, 27 
per cent, were on a 374-hour week in 1950, 
and the next largest group, 22 per cent, 
were on a 40-hour week. Between 1949 and 
1950 there was a slight downward shift in 
the distribution of office employees in 
Manufacturing based on their normal 
weekly hours of work. This is seen in the 
following table :— 


5 See “Salaries and Hours of Office Employees in 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries, October, 1949’, 
Tue Lasour Gazerre, January 1951, p. 25, 
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and in three of the industries more than 
90 per cent of the employees were normally 
working five days a week. These latter 
three industries were Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products, 96 per cent, Rubber Products, 
92 per cent, and Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies, 97 per cent. As was the case in 
1949, the Paper Products Industry had the 
smallest proportion of workers on the five- 
day week, just over 20 per cent. 

In the Durable Manufactured Goods 
Division about 73 per cent of the employees 
were on a five-day week, compared with 58 
per cent in the Non-durable Goods Divi- 
sion of Manufacturing. 

Comparing regions, the largest proportion 
of workers on a five-day week, 78 per cent, 
was reported in Ontario, and the next 
largest proportion, 70 per cent, in British 
Columbia. Fifty-four per cent’ of the 
plant employees in Quebec, 52 per cent in 
the Prairie Provinces and 9 per cent in 
the Maritime Provinces were normally 
working five days a week in 1950. The 
greatest proportionate increase in employees 
on a five-day week during the year occurred 
in the Prairie Provinces, mainly in Alberta. 

The proportion of plant workers on a 
five-day week varied from 19 per cent in 
Halifax to 85 per cent in Toronto. 
Seventy-five per cent of the employees in 
Montreal, 54 per cent in Winnipeg and 80 
per cent in Vancouver were also working 
five days a week in 1950. Except in 
Halifax and Vancouver, which had slight 
drops in the proportion of workers on a 
five-day week, these percentages show little 
change from 1949, 


Normal Per Cent 

Weekly of Workers 
Hours 1949 1950 
Utidetusdis esto eee ae 1.2 newt 
SOs secre ave sa Rees 7.4 8.4 
Over 35 and under 373.. 8.27 1008 
STE Ah. Cee a 29.0 26.5 
Over 374 and under 40.. 17:0. - 15.0 
40 es. Fe tienen uh anh Pee | 
Over 40 and under 44.. es, 8.4 
Lae ee 6.0 5.0 
Over: © 44.2272 eee 256 3.1 
Lota) eae ees 100.0 100.0 


In general, the normal weekly hours of 
office employees were less than the weekly 
hours of plant workers in the same estab- 
lishment. The number of days worked per 
week, however, was more often the same 
for both office and plant employees. 
Almost 70 per cent of the office workers, 
compared with 65 per cent of the plant 
workers, were on a five-day week in 1950. 


Provincial Legislation. 
ing hours of work in offices applies to the 
same provinces as that for factories, and 
provides for the same maximum hours of 
work. This information has been given in 
some detail in the section of this article 
relating to the normal work week of plant 
employees in Manufacturing (p. 799). 

In Ontario, the maximum hours permitted 
for women and boys under 16 when 
exempted from the Hours of Work Act is 
60 hours, but this restriction does not 
apply to offices. The limit of four hours 
overtime a week at time and one-half for 
women in factories in Saskatchewan applies 
only in centres from 300 to 500 population 
for women in offices. In British Columbia 
the legislation applies only to offices con- 
nected with works and_ undertakings 
covered by the Hours of Work Act. 


Normal Weekly Hours by Province. 
The normal work week of office employees 
averaged 38-4 hours in Ontario and 38-9 
hours in Quebec (Table IVa). The corre- 
sponding weekly averages were 39-8 hours 
in British Columbia, 39-8 hours in the 
Maritime Provinces and 40-5 hours in the 
Prairie Provinces. In all of these regions 
the average work week was slightly less 
than in 1949. 

There was a wide variation in normal 
weekly hours in each of the four Maritime 
Provinces. About half of the office 
employees in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia were normally working 374 hours a 
week or less, but only 14 per cent in New 
Brunswick and 3 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island were in this group. On the other 
hand, two-thirds of the employees in Prince 
Edward Island and one-half of those in 
New Brunswick were working more than 
40 hours a week, compared with one-quarter 
in the other two Maritime Provinces. 

In both Quebec and Ontario about 29 
per cent of the office employees in Manu- 
facturing were normally working 374 hours 
a week, and about one-half were working 
374 hours a week or less. Twenty-six per 
cent of the workers in Ontario were on a 
40-hour week, as were 14 per cent in 
‘Quebec. About 19 per cent of the office 
employees in Quebec and 9 per cent in 
Ontario were on a normal work week 
longer than 40 hours. 

The largest group of office employees in 
the Prairie Provinces were normally work- 
ing 40 hours a week in 1950. Twelve per 
cent of the workers were on a normal work 
week of 374 hours or less and 40 per cent 
on a work week longer than 40 hours. This 
latter proportion represents a_ slight 
decrease from 1949, when 46 per cent of 
the office employees were working more 
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Legislation limit- 


than 40 hours a week. One-half of the 
workers in Manitoba and Alberta and 40 
per cent in Saskatchewan were normally 
working from 38 to 40 hours a week. 

In British Columbia, 24 per cent of the 
office employees were working 374 hours a 
week and 22 per cent were working 40 
hours. The proportion of employees work- 
ing 374 hours or less increased in 1950 from 
24 per cent to 32 per cent, whereas the 
proportion working more than 40 hours a 
week decreased slightly from 37 per cent 
to 35 per cent. 

The distribution of office establishments 
according to the normal weekly hours of 
male office employees (Table IVb) shows 
an equally wide variation in the work week 
as does the distribution of employees. The 
largest group of offices, however, reported 
operating on a 40-hour week although these 
did not contain the largest group of office 
employees. The average size of the office 
staffs in the various groups of hours indi- 
cates that the larger office establishments 
were operating on a 374-hour week in 1950. 

Normal Weekly Hours by City.—The 
average normal work week of office 
employees in the five major Canadian cities 
ranged from 37-9 hours in Halifax to 40 
hours in Winnipeg (Table V). The normal 
work week averaged 38-1 hours in Mont- 
real and Toronto and 39-4 in Vancouver. 
The largest change occurred in Halifax, 
where the average work week decreased 
one-half an hour from 1949. 

In Halifax, 56 per cent of the office 


workers were on a 364-hour week in 1950, /°" 


and a further 16 per cent were on a 44-hour 
week. Two-thirds of the employees were 
normally working 374 hours a week or less, 
and 21 per cent were working more than 
40 hours. 

The predominant work week in Montreal 
and Toronto was 374 hours, with 37 and 
40 per cent of the employees respectively 
on this work week. Just over 60 per cent 
of the office employees in both of these 
cities were normally working 374 hours a 
week or less, and more than 85 per cent 
were working from 35 to 40 hours a week. 

The average normal work week in 
Winnipeg was slightly longer than in the 
other cities, and the variation in the work 
week somewhat greater. Just 16 per cent 
of the office employees in this city were 
working 374 hours a week or less, whereas 
37 per cent were working more than 40 
hours. 

In Vancouver, about 36 per cent of the 
office employees were normally working 374 
hours a week and one-quarter were working 
40 hours. Twenty-one per cent of the 
employees were working more than 40 hours 
a week, most of whom were working 44 hours. 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES ON A 5-DAY WEEK IN 1950 
BY CITY 


Plant as ; 
LARRR AAA 
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The Five-Day Week.—Approximately 70 
per cent of the office employees in 
Canadian manufacturing industries were 
reported on a five-day week in 1950. This 
is an increase of 44 per cent over the 
proportion in 1949. Most of the employees 
on a five-day week were normally working 
374 or 40 hours a week. 

The largest proportion of office employees 
on a five-day week, 83 per cent, was in 
Ontario, and the next largest proportion, 64 
per cent, in Quebec. About 20 per cent 
of the workers in the Maritime Provinces 
were on a five-day week, varying from 3 
per cent in Prince Edward Island to 50 per 
cent in Newfoundland. The corresponding 
proportions in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick were 14 per cent and 19 per cent 
respectively. In the Prairie Provinces 34 
per cent of the office employees were on a 
five-day week in 1950, ranging from 27 per 
cent in Saskatchewan to 35 per cent in 
Manitoba and 36 per cent in Alberta. 
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Forty-seven per cent of the workers in 
British Columbia were also on a five-day 
week. 

The proportion of employees on a five- 
day week in the Maritime Provinces shows 
a substantial increase in 1950 over 1949, but 
most of this is due to the inclusion of 
the information for Newfoundland into this 
group for the first time in 1950. In Mani- 
toba the proportion on a five-day week 
increased from 26 to 35 per cent, and in 
Alberta it increased from 27 to 36 per cent 
during the same period. 

The proportion of office employees work- 
ing a five-day week in the five major cities 
ranged from 5 per cent in Halifax to 87 per 
cent in Toronto. Seventy-six per cent of 
the workers in Montreal, 41 per cent in 
Winnipeg and 62 per cent in Vancouver 
were also on a five-day week in 1950. The 
largest increase in the five-day week took 
place in Winnipeg, where the proportion 
rose from 29 per cent in 1949 to 41 per cent 
a year later. 


TABLE Ia.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 
Number of Employees 


Normal Weekly Hours rey Nfid.| P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta B.c. 
) 
Plant Employees ona 
5-Day Week 
Under 40 OSL EOS erect. tiers 945 
40 125,407 6,085 980 4,089} 32,333 
Over 40 and under 42} 12,607 1, 659 542 1,356 4,205 
16,009 1,182 8 140 224 
Over 424 and under 44 8.200) sere ge hehe een 139 40 
20, 209 995 247 404 562 
Over af and under 45 399 UG RRSOHRE ee Gksticnet htc sci 
81,847 TO80) =< 24 2791... eae ae 
Over re and under 473 1,427 Bh. Sac cds asetet Tene 
47% 6,918 pt ee ed (ea Reed 
48 11,469 ASE ee. Vekisles sere 
Over 48 376) fanctaed acer) clt eek eee 451 
Motalss eet. ieee 468, 096 146 14) 1,355} 1,722) 120,903) 285,639} 11,373] 1,777| 6,407} 38,760: 
All Plant Employees 
araee Sec EP oN cones Chica hak 3,011 314) ene. 22 933 733 
40 209,831 15 47 1,025 804) 36,010) 127,733 
Over 33,094 22 98 81 45 8,099} 16,159 
os Se kl. de cee tees oc DPA ae een 5,472] 16,268 
Over Ps Ge) Sess eall anes 12 1 1,451} 10,183 
97,655 136 65 9,378 3,364] 23,935) 36,150 
Over 1,101 OGles ese 28 270. 82 600 
135, 762 132 32 195 1,015) 45,892) 86,383 
Over eg Reb taes ce lwgie dense 250 451 7,634} 12,162 
141,414) 3,523 55 4,075 3,973} 68,034] 55,090 
Over 6,289 42 17 697 85 4,195 1,102 
15,369 BUGI., Stari: 463 535} 10,392 3,037 
Over 22,901; 1,482 129 1,645 2,717| 12,976 2,223 
724,335} 6,068 443} 17,981} 13,282) 225,105) 367,823) 20,020} 5,124) 12,885} 55,58t 


(1) Includes 23 employees located in the Northwest Territories. 


TABLE Ib._NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 
Distribution of Establishments (according to hours of male workers) 


Normal Weekly Hours er Nfid. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask.| Alta. 
Establishments on a 
5-Day Week 
Under my Resins cic hates aaa ts ST rer are | uttaieel| dale iall a hee vere 12 4G) citcedrctly waite leprae cece 
Bt Pn eet RO Ee PROD PSOC7 |Past: 1 14 4 353 718 95 15 4 
Over ‘0 and under 423........ BUee eta al|s tea aces» Ld Rete 28 42 4 3 
ee eet eee RABI raat ova Geers Tittoce cen 30 156 16 1 
Over re and under 44........ CA eae aidlcsae teidcnwan fas (oweetee 12 ATs Sam le aiot cere 
Ari PLC cee See S05) a2 ivan acess 2 1 121 139 16 5 
Over 44 and under 45......... Sleeaehitalaeete ates DY Ry ste 1 5 RCC Wee Aree oot Hes arse 
drdhetta same arts Maa coven 812 A eee 1 4 166 624 bi A es tad 
Over 45 and under 47}........ BD ictal | is Rector |Swaarectes fit cares... 15 23 PE eR rr (eee 
BIE AE Ri, Cite vee AOS N53 cateallicise sand verdes cen 1 28 78 MSS A eee 
7 oe Yee Gere banat rb! Cae Me ee oed| ee ete] ee 93 118 1 RSC PRT eee eS 
Oven sl4Bos arnecaatas 2 tenets oivs SOR eee loarmtaeattae. aoe 1 76 LO eee a aes e beet cmee 
BLDG tall a cite dares ayers 3,549 2 1 20 ll 935 1,976 146 24 62 
All Establishments 
MINOR AOR ae, acters Sam cie’ oats ad 53 Dl nvaradere ve lliare eterno 1 13 HO LACE ap ricg oh (hots Seis b 
UR PN hee See Ee ie Px 1,599)... ..... 2 14 4 361 727 96 18 48 
Over - and under 424 119 1 1 2 1 30 53 5 9 10 
> Sane B17 ek trl asec sts len Sess 30 160 16 1 
Over ah and under 44.. Sie |5 28 ect a fikinba seal waneecs 16 BDI emer (yan cosy: 
RE a ie Ua tens Pate-sase 1,092 8 3 50 34 190 369 86 74 59 
Rees if gant andor 48021. 14 Hotes 1 1 2 7 1 ae fs 
ROS Os ios cae eS eye kes 907 2 1 6 4 189 660 VE Bie goats 27}. 
} Over 45 and under 48......... DIGS Fades woue 7 4 74 188 17 1 25 
Sia Finis tr x0 <3 bas tad 1,142 17 3 49 21 332 575 38 37 61 
Over ba and under 50......... 140 1 1 14 3 84 32 2 OL Shane Se bey aes 
7 Oe eee reer 210 WD eseaiais.v 19 9 lll 50 6 1 
Over aD eiewleantte ies bets tay 377 22 6 50 45 197 37 3 3 
ATLA WS alanis nes ancecty 6,265 66 17 213 127 1,629} 2,928 288 147 244 


Nore:—Four establishments did not employ male workers, 
(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
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TABLE Tla._NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF 


Manufacturing Industries 


Number of 
All Food |Lobacco hoes Cloth- 
Normal Weekly Hours Manufac- ad an Rubber] Leather eta ing Wood | Paper 
turing Be Tobacco} Prod- | Prod- pe (Textile] Prod- | Prod- 
Indus- | “©V<T" | Prod- | ucts | ucts | Gioth-| and | ucts | ucts 
tries pees ucts 6 Fur) 
ing) 
Plant Employees on a 5-Day Week 
PETGOY SO yi savcia'ornieista’n csttayelals aoe 5: 4 cial abeystetats take 2,534 a peers Roe | 2 155 451 2 50 
206,215) 16,034 328 8,494 2,399 5,154] 25,045) 19,130 3,185 
‘Over re and under 424 28,403) 4,653] 6,360]........ 201) 2,233) 2,034 107 357 
23,085} 1,607 15 52 846} 1,075) 1,418 498 956 
Over 9,130 G40 iow. sal aetescinds | Dee 64 705 203 436 
37,046} 2,993 199 6} 1,346 780} 6,507); 1,450 950 
‘Over 480 Fe ota e | crete esas ee Sisais onl ea ee ae 204 202% vs.ae eg hea ie 
118,625) 9,487 908} 5,304) 6,740} 8,485! 9,577) 9,181) 4,599 
‘Over 22 238) lace v/ovassve | Sete pete 15 108 356 413 107 
11,247) 1,289 22 612 673} 1,662} 2,061 466 260 
21,700} 4,502)........ 6] 1,597] 4,015; 1,717 886} 1,444 
Over 7,366) 1,311)........ ee 2,995 462| 1,148 108 
468,096] 42,758) 7,832! 14,628) 13,819] 26,880) 50,535] 33,484) 12,402 
Under 40 3,011 324 See ae 32 155 474 53 50 
40 209,831; 18,115 330} 8,886) 2,442) 5,192} 25,388) 19,130) 3,293 
Over 40 and under 424 33,094} 7,407) 6,360]........ 209] 2,233) 2,287 130 385 
Cd ee ne aa a 23,421 1,672 15 52 846 1,150 1,433 498 956 
Over 494 and under 44 12, 262 OTe teas ak inter ees a] a eee 670 857 203 675 
AAEM dvnine sicaroiie satel sae ate tae o abas 97,655} 16,045 227 6| 2,467] 8,870} 9,218} 8,097) 4,783 
METAS. ANC UNGECE AOY sojiaisa,cce.4 yeteo-e ow.efoute 1,101 ABU ested cae Ucn aaposien Innate 204 3M)... tose el eee 
Re rote lati slalsia’a ars Sosa iP ivels i d.teaee 135,762) 10,731 931) 5,304; 6,988) 20,914; 9,739) 9,297) 4,857 
Over 4biand under 48.0655 0.66 ceca veh waves 225225) 2,826 22 701 940} 2,111) 4,184) 2,114 732 
etirctic SENT CRE ener As Rear os Ale 141,414) 24,831 25 647; 4,607) 15,282) 4,582} 5,014) 48,321 
Biver AS AiG BUGEr D0 «cceiaeldceliseean one act's 6,289 TOS. Sarah. alter 8 165 415 1,592 27 
DORM cites caicaaieek aioe Maca eceaies ¢ 15,369 2,292 242 247 70 3,277 1,091 3,851 834 
CONS) OR is corn crt aaie pee DoS Ge Rae cee 22,901) 7,353 39 19 269} 2,739 224) 8,356 199 
PLD teed peste oat miosis as aR aero te eet 724,335| 93,423| 8,194] 15,862| 18,878] 62,912| 60,203| 58,335] 60,112 
TABLE Ib. NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS 
Manufacturing Industries 
Distribution of Establishments 
Textile 
All Tobacco Cloth- 
Manufac- Food and | Rubber] Leather Aa ing Wood | Paper 
Normal Weekly Hours turing Bava Tobaceo| Prod- | Prod- ( pee + (Textile] Prod- | Prod- 
Indus- ever! Prod- | ucts ucts Cloth. and ucts ucts 
tries ucts f Fur) 
ing) 
Establishments on a 5-Day Week : 
Under 40 BE ot See tes caspase | aaa eee| Cee 3 6 1 2 
1,567 108 3 9 46 51 398 132 34 
Over 87 13 DS oars 4 6 21 1 3 
213 13 BOE trae 4 10 5 22 13 8 
Over 62 Blige deg. ciate ss all 3 Memeo 3 8 3 5 
305 23 4 1 13 8 82 26 12 
Over 8) hdl hatte eet a 3 ol ccapdeliaauegee 
812 42 4 10 62 60 75 90 46 
Over 39 A obs goars-a lidar aes Ree: 5 8 6 4 
108 11 1 1 6 12 15 7 3 
212 SOhceaeioas 1 24 37 26 14 12 
Over 89 pee Pes 1 Bion 28 8 24 2 
3,549 259 22 23 165 221 671 317 131 
‘Under 40 53 Dae eset a eee 1 3 7 1 2 
1,599 121 3 10 46 51 406 132 34 
Over 119 25 CNA cage 6 6 25 1 4 
217 13 A As Rey ales 10 5 22 13 8 
Over 79 LL)... ia cd soca la Sears 5 12 3 5 
1,092 217 8 1 33 38 138 150 26 
Over 14 Dl. Pagaccch | se aan tal ane 3 S| ‘sates s ctl eaten 
907 80 5 10 66 77 77 92 49 
Over 316 32 1 z 14 23 40 38 12 
1,142 317 2 3 81 69 60 80) ~ 123 
' Over 140) nc) 2 Bae inal | ethene nea 8 11 27 1 
210 32 2 3 2 29 7 69 5 
Over 377 124 2 il 17 22 6 116 4 
6,265 984 33 30 276 339 814 722 273 


Nore:—Four establishments did not employ male workers. 
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PLANT EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 


of Canada, October 1950 
Employees 


inting, Iron | Trans- | Non- | Elec- | Non- | Prod- laneous 
; hope and | porta- |Ferrous} trical |Metallic| ucts of vier 
Normal Weekly Hours ‘Allied Steel tion Metal |Appara-| Mineral] Petrol- orn a factur- 


Prod- | Equip-| Prod- | tusand}| Prod- |eumand ng 
aed ucts | ment | ucts Supplies} ucts | Coal | Ut | Indus- 
tries 
Plant Employees on a 5-Day Week 
RIERA MUEW ere AOE cherie. esas idea's 6 c's o8 te. cae a Gate 1,678 (4 ee AGF eae staialellaatrsh ves Lae Boer ative 25 77 
Cy ag eet | eee ee 2 17,660} 45,073} 25,948 2,460} 15,437 2,058 6,779 8,874 2,207 
Over oo ANG UNGSE MLE. cave. cevawiss cucels oer 125 1,327 1 2,955 6,048) B42. cc ake 1,371 
CMranie oh Mate a wiie are dita’e.ci aid’ wig Woretin Gini, et¥s 515 6,713 1,702 873 2,162 1] een 2, 638 1,412 
Over eh GNA UNGSL AL oes scecac civ cekeerestele 18 624 121 4,489 BO ite, diouiate 618 
elon sistas bn od Hives ahs are ale apes a's veele 787 2,934) 10,115 1,722 1,905 625 17 4,003 707 
Over ia ATT COM MUN celta ey oie cats ie eitcta ce ele <lislely > See eteieesteate |’ Ob MPOOL. We tee Pein osmtele W6liscssecch) ©. \ epee enetore 
Dek dademintienc nele Avge ae pane heWupe eee 832} 31,345] 16,302 3,988 4,282 » | ee oe 2,204 3,268 
Over = MATLGL COLE a ho Od cane cintccineteeieeprre| a vaicemles B30 esa ASL thous BY Sere stelas fatqeee.ss tl meotenieee 
LeU eR eee cloud ta Fe. cid side Sele dubia aes wn fa » svete 2,999 413 152 362 AOl Saray ate 98 129 
PUMP IR ooh v5 4 tothe aetvese is Kees feS 6 3,462 808 2,419 86 159 28 295 270. 
(Ohacitn 2 een aR et OSRAOOe ok AC DECORCAROOE DOD Erica yA De? rae Aye 169 172 5 ee 2 153 
MPotaleetars ca ccd reece dc tuicisiiiew os cialis 21,621) 95,499) 56,286) 15,309} 33,943 6,400 6,824| 20,156 9,720. 
All Plant Employees 
Ms ears AU e Renee Aaah ache cra thalh sigiotlons acale:s)aiete biarenre 1,720 72 2 10 See skies Slit cases 27 77 
Ge ees Re so OMS Rac etecs Maine tieen wee 17,876) 45,100) 26,017 2,460} 15,437 2,063 6, 950 8,905) 2,247 
Overy 40'and. under 424 6 cb becdccc ences ccseaes 311 1,328 455 2,991 5,048 561 883 1,586 920° 
BO Re RTT SOE be Cahn EE cre Safela oa win AAO 515 6, 842 1,702 883 2,162 638) Nachrte es 2, 638 1,419: 
Over s42eiand wider 44), Minedeue ss vices aco 59 624 658 1,707 4,489 O21 sa fads 699 578 
Re ee re i abe gt teE «oan oh ae 2,779| 11,653) 18,168 2,998 2,188 1,844 662 6, 468 1,182 
Dyer 44eandiunder 45 caaibota. esins.c cscs ecsslelerellisl ss sare BB 7 |e BBO Steen cs Shieh». CORR ee 
Pa weahatat stealer ares (dca >) Phs,5:8, 4. sienr|& ainin eie's els als 1,230} 31,750) 16,305 5,064 4,627 2;285I. sean 2,451 3,289 
Over MAN UN ASE AB Fee Satis aiicascencentereradis.e's 250} 4,069) 2,172 683 479 C1] ee er 278 202 
POM Oe Cat cana ctmaitiny Ha letin cmcela ates 182 9,858 7,688) 10,163 176 8,355 829 4,966 938 
Over is BUG UNCED GOL lessees ott te caecwus es 7 466] 2,423 2 70 Gh visaaisces 42 160: 
Ee ABP Crk Cree aes MPamenr as 792 878 264 172 DOT) Nominate 27 825 
Over 2 MEME AIS CIDE CRCSED YI OCACIETIO ICS 11 1,094 BON ae ee elles cece se 1,420 7 66 305, 
PL CURL ote ee tel deed vcim tine a'4s, sates, cial 5 24,940] 114,085] 77,298| 27,244] 34,848] 18,315 9,331] 28,213] 12,142 
OF PLANT EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
of Canada, October 1950 
(according to hours of male workers) 
Printing, Miscel- 


-.’| Iron | Trans-| Non- | Elec- | Non- | Prod- laneous 

fosegs and | porta- |Ferrous| trical |Metallic| ucts of ewe? Manu- 

Normal Weekly Hours A lie zl Steel tion Metal |Appara-| Mineral | Petrol- Prod- factur- 
Tacs Prod- | Equip-| Prod- | tusand| Prod- jeumand Site ing 

ucts ment ucts |Supplies} ucts Coal Indus- 


iba tries 
Establishments on a 5-Day Week 

UIIEE LU Miata ane te Odes fetes cas se velanbelsles 20 eteerete sts Maca hitecetesslcseeae elias cect 2 
DET tig RR einer Kidte wining bre a Clay cen’ baa os 254 193 55 45 55 33 26 90 35 
Over AU ANG UnGGE Seer. oder dhe ccsicceeoecs 2 7 2 2 9 Oeeeeaee: 3 3 
Me Net aces Mery atria sscitarete’, ipsa) 3 ctalagh vivresaip, 64.C.p ie 10 45 12 7 22 C letinkeiies 21 20 
Over) 42¢ and whder 445)..0 occ cc ws scesccenees 1 5 5 3 6 Qowetaaes 7 8 
ee carte Po ace re Cy OEE Le 15 35 7 10 9 6 1 40 13 
Oren as ond Under ais cae os ne ones ee Fes Luccsagbe feces ses | BES eel apcoces Uievesas? Dh ec 
MES talie cnisaima ah Marina 8 Sh ieee Discos hese 16 207 37 36 27 B4l cn tecete 30 36 
Over 45 and under 47}.............0- earl dad ran’ CH Ee ORE LS eabcad HERRERA ISRICADBCH banister, 
iBT Seat ae canter ttcer rs Sones ease Celene sates 31 5 3 3 H eecopde 4 4 
MEME corte he or POC aus eae agaecrepie ss 1 30 5 7 3 6 1 7 8 

Der AR SE ch ile mseNe ra cbc a ete e505 He sclieeasieens Tense ee 2 1 Cl RERcreDe 1 
PUOtaLAanincn de tieee sic aieaciee sedea> 328 563 129 124 135 95 28 206) 132 

All Establishments 

PETERS (Ne a See desig acelghlis os-ca'e per pears ee 84) c4 Ob atari edesee ee A) Sc acnnie'c« batt svecoste Ronettes 3 , 
OE De gee On eC SNS COR CE hott 258 195 57 45 55 33 27 91 35 

Over a And) wunder420: Ye. ccabensccdiness« 8 3 9 3 1 6 
ERE ts ncn coe scrineDricheAOh none 10 46 12 8 22 Bloeaaaace 21 21. 
Over e and under 44....... Pett sees 3 6 4 6 8 8 8 
Peas ee eae tha aiees © saenn Gilles cis'aie's 57 115 107 26 15 85 14 78 34 
Over rh and under 45..........  SUneee eee  ay Pees Asia sacssfomoccrs. Dreneteante Ql... svelpreicta 
On SEU ao atorE Mere ce a ices Ht 28 212 37 88 28 BG) ese sales 35 37 
Mer AD BNC UNCON AG escnnees cases wcda res 5 54 48 14 6 Gl Paasene. 12 9 
MP A aie s a's Cis) Come Reelin ee te vijvele as 6 82 135 21 5 62 18 55 23 
Cryer 4S BNC UNG HO)... co's one vie esse ben on 1 10 65 1 1 Dicwawdees 1 4 
ean conga Re he ne TEE Tere ORI 13 26 3 1 AL starchy: 2 5 
Ce: i eae RRS OS Si are ee ie 1 20 BAl Resa, we faaece Cee 23 1 3 3 
LS CENK 2 ey Aas See eR 407 761 531 164 148 220 61 317 185 
TA ELS I ae ee eee 
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TABLE I1.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN FIVE MAJOR CITIES 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 


Number of Establishments 
Number of Plant Employees (Distributed according to hours of 
Normal Weekly Hours male workers) 
. Mon- Winni- | Van- : Mon- | Winni- | Van- 
Halifax ‘ein Toronto peg | couver Halifax trial Toronto peg ronson 
Establishments on a 5-Day Week 
MCSIEAO Sat RA ote eo ee ltrs age oe 527 479 873). .acen. 10 14 esse 
ADO eo ae teste ented 738] 33,534] 42,579} 5,303) 20,078 9 335 437 
Over ri and under 424... dhe wae 66} 6,171) 7,373 608 208 1 23 28 
BIS ei teas clas Rabb esti Bes 127} 3,559) 8,515) 1,169 224 1 25 101 
Over iat and under 44 sees. ascent ae 310 B:708) te. ache Ci eA 8 OBL nes ee 
BASEN Base ace Sit etea te ere synch Me (aa) 81s jo oalete 75 83 
Over 44 and under 45. 1 3 
AT ai tern enche 116 135 
Over 45 and under 47 13 12 
7k hehe, 2 A Sener SE ee Ree et 17 9 
SS CSD AAT ORE of RRC 2 37 IDI». 3 os eel eae ene 
DR AS eh ae siicien dio Seats =v Se as 17 BI.7 iow Dees eee 
ER OU otree ty cnet, Rat Aerie vere 1,019} 84,744) 89,257; 9,884] 21,756 13 677 879 137 286 
All Establishments 
EIMETIGTSA OI, oie op lara le slave o:fbvhn cides «stele 5 528 497 57 SBI. ae oe 10 1 ene 19 
BAD eee Pa ks cia eth ive: they iafeseie eke oi a SAS 738| 33,909} 44,573 5,836} 20,416 9 341 443 92 249 
Over 40 and UCT 42s 0. A hleid owe Niele 81 6,299} 10,523 1,651 405 2 25 34 4 4 
RUNES earl iie cians Sein Siexe.a amie 127 3, 636 8,610 1,169 224 1 25 103 15 7 
Over 49h ane under 44) 5 sh. Fo. ieee ac sion gis 433] 3,707 4 Det ese 10 Bi ee 2 
SOG 2NSTC GOERS GSTS Rare ae 3,488] 12,798) 8,855) 4,633) 4,619 23 118 149 79 86 
rere e4eand Under AG... cssileciere oy clelites oped 82 231 16h oe sth oelheeaetor: 2 4 L dag 
A eee PY oc Naar apes aie 17| 26,843} 18,660) 1,504/........ 2 128 139 161s. senriee 
Over 45 and under 48................ 52 4,363 2,458 P| enh a 3 56 49 WG}esaccees 
PROT stcie Pac ia/atai cts, cfelaRiae en, «eke 601} 17,301 6,823 1,241 122 6 138 94 19 4 
Cen (hes a Se, ae Se ea re 318} 6,541 281 572 446 13 133 10 9 2 
MROLBL Phiten nuo.oidebal slejoie saeco 5,427] 112,733] 105,218] 17,404) 27,158 59 986] 1,076 251 373 
/ 
TABLE 1Va.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 
Number of Employees 
Normal Weekly Hours er Nfid. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. |" Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
Office Employees 
on a 5-Day Week 
“UE STAG ez JAS, 5 SAE a Re ee Ly 280) ads < 5.2s tot carl Some 1 478 690 BSS cares Wace 3 
DRE iar cleticate we Milicnie's bie 4;s JE, 093) 255. es ae ace 108) cass 3,387| 6,951 128 36 12 315 
Over 35 and under 37}............ 10,544 14) aes0.2| tetas 52| 2,542) ° 7,537 1281S ae 84 192 
Wena ae Marg eaniie Ags + vein 34,881 552 4 150 82) 11,280) 20,669 277 51 185} 1,631 
Over aa and under 40............ 8,772 BT] cAawive s| <atadeeleciee aes 2,579 ,869 OG) wr an oeencee 191 
Weare tena cra ters sca n< 25,168 Dh exe ed 39 162} 4,444] 17,450 799 228 766} 1,278 
Over 40 Siena nia eerie siete acerets 2578]. Sonn eee 6 4 784, 1,547 57 84 51 45 
Weta veneer eistejtereteve saves 94,196 605 4 389 301) 25,494) 60,713) 1,538 399} 1,098) 3,655 
All Office Employees 
MIIBOD Uae hiaiccetiscpie since’ s«ckas {i ka eOheaceces| eae, 1 3 693 764 59 5 1 4 
Diane male gisie cle sicbtis's «sins, Ag SRM ccrteicl ome 231 14, 3,516} 7,017 129 36 12) 316 
Over 35 and under 37} 14) Fo pees 1,072 101; 4,303} 8,525 164 28 110 270 
552 4 153 104) 11,401] 21,228 280 55 198} 1,879 
Over ae and under 40 334 14 469 272} 6,934] 9,681 999 312 369 gil 
16 28 117 264 ; 19,030; 1,181 272} 1,150} 1,693 
Over 10 and under 44 63 25 188 426) 3,612) 3,709 901 371 531} 1,565 
131 43 358 239} 1,804) 1,781 571 304 390} 1,185 
Over 44 95 20 165 153) 2,248) = 1,080 94 88 264 18 
Total 1,205 134} 2,754) 1,576} 40,061 1,471} 3,025) 7,791 


as 4,378 


(‘) Includes 14 office employees in 
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the Northwest Territories. 


TABLE IVb.—-NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 


Distribution of Offices (according to hours ofmale workers) 


Normal Weekly Hours 


Offices on a 5-Day Week 


(1) Includes one office in the Northwest Territories. 


Canada 
(1) Nfid. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. 
BAL ore’. dlostamttalatorinosnse Aces 37 42 4 
BUR ey ct aleatanre Lite eran 132 349 6 1 
193 ee a ee 1 44 135 Gin itarasts 
591 2 1 5 2 141 380 ll 2 
176 be SS Lee ee 38 126 3 
759 Lh aagoe) 6 2 177 402 34 10 
ORI cinta,» Ueticcaie as 2 1 73 105 10 2 
2,517 5 1 14 6 642) 1,539 73 15 
Gael ea tess Leaciede ole xaaape 43 46 4 1 
BLO) Zee sks 2 1 135 352 6 r 
323 i) Re 15 5 98 175 8 6 
625 2 1 5 3 149 398 11 2 
615 4 1 19 14 171 290 39 12 
1,001 2 1 17 5 254 482 55 15 
473 6 2 22 17 158 162 27 13 
720 13 5 35 28 118 207 61 41 
664 23 6 47 31 229 233 26 26 
5,036 51 16 162 104) 1,355] 2,345 237 117 


Alta. 


B.C. 


TABLE V.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN FIVE MAJOR CITIES 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 


Win- 


CO. me 
NI COSOkRD eS 


Van- 


nipeg | couver 


Number of Offices 
Number of Office Employees (Distributed according to hours of male 
Normal Weekly Hours workers) 
: Mon Win- Van- : Mon- 
Halifax eel Toronto nipeg | couver Halifax tréal Toronto 
Offices on a 5-Day Week 
Winderdbitvcts coves comeek cheese detec i |s cee ens 433 93 58 eH kee? 28 5 
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Mn tas terde tarot ect ts feces 2,422 4,375 692 812) 2 108 156 
Over ri Pinder tei Bhs ee bereseraicls 5 eur. 3 529 989 38 29) 1 37 45 
ILOUAL.S hati tet eels ees 72| 17,966) 21,582 1,309) 2,569 6 414 637 
All Offices 
CECE OU lee ein. nis ele nad cia pis, fot sieiie/ eyed. sie 1 625 151 58 Bis dates 30 8 
SPL cake ae ats cartier oebien « 35} 2,189} 2,898 129 111 1 95 172 
Over 35 and under 37}............... 958 3,144 2,057 110 156) 6 59 43 
De aeae kgs paihis'> ka s'odtahe 6 61 8,796 9,924 228 1,486 3 99 187 
Over a and under 40............... 153} 3,055] 2,351 730 479 4 87 93 
ey SE See pe ee RETO Toe, Oe 27 2,997 5,325 782 1,022) 5 154 184 
Over 10 ASIC WUGOT 44s srsis - sycisiife ss, olor 52 1,381 1,542) 643 236 7 72 62 
MEER GT. eas aside sis claws 5% 247 785 307 472 634 10 58 44 
ARP RMIRA! Ret CRS AL 51-85 sls, oisict a!Painta°s/s 27 535) 159 77 3 6 83 28 
FOGLE cha dais sla.c!aa'e o'ersis Vie\sre 0 pra 1,561} 23,507) 24,714 3,229 4,130 42 737 821 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Meters, Motors and Men 

“Teamwork does not just happen,’ Burns 
Morton, British industrial author, has 
pointed out. “It results from a carefully 
devised plan effectively executed.” 

Many Canadian companies are making 
effective use of carefully devised LMPC 
plans, suited to their particular situation, 
to achieve teamwork in production. An 
outstanding example is Sangamo Company 
Limited, electric meter and motor manu- 
facturers at Leaside, Ontario. The Labour- 
Management Production Committee there 
is the subject of a research study just 
published by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service. The study is the 
fifth made on LMPC’s in representative 
Canadian industries. 

Entitled Meters, Motors and Men, the 
32-page illustrated booklet describes the 
history and achievements of Sangamo’s 
joint committee, in which Lodges 1755 and 
235, International Association of Machin- 
ists (AFL-TLC) participate. Copies, in 
both French and English, are available on 
request. 


Fighting Plant Fires 

An LMPC at Ridgetown, Ontario, has 
produced a detailed plan for fighting plant 
fires, having organized a plant fire brigade, 
appointed a fire chief and laid down the 
procedure to be followed in case of fire. 
The plan calls for the holding of an 
unheralded fire drill each month. 

The day-shift fire brigade at P. D. Bates 
Co., Limited, metal stamping and die 
manufacturing plant, consists of 38 men; 
the night-shift brigade of 24 men. The 
plant fire chief is an LMPC member. 
Participating union in this committee is 
Local 823, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

Another LMPC which gives much atten- 
tion to fire prevention is that at the 
Peterborough Lumber Co. Ltd., Peter- 
borough, Ontario. This committee, in which 
Local 509, International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) is the participating 
union, has recently formed a Fire Preven- 
tion sub-committee of nine members as 
well as an Accident Prevention sub- 
committee of six members. 
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Using Employee Suggestions 

Employee suggestions are encouraged by 
many LMPCs. An idea recently submitted 
to the LMPC at Penberthy Injector Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, Ontario, has 
reduced production costs and made an 
operation safer. A worker’s suggestion 
received by the LMPC at the T. G. Bright 
& Co. Limited winery, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, has increased production by more 
than 20 per cent. 

Three outstanding suggestions were sub- 
mitted recently to the LMPC at Bennett 
Limited, shoe findings establishment at 
Chambly Canton, Quebec. One suggestion, 
relating to the sharpening and finishing of 
punches, has resulted in a considerable 
saving of labour and material every month. 
A suggestion for a new punch increases 
the efficiency of cutting machines by 
three per cent. A third suggestion, that 
used files be reconditioned and returned 
to service rather than discarded, has 
increased the usefulness of the files 300 per 
cent at a relatively moderate cost, the 
company reports. This LMPC publishes a 
special bulletin announcing the award for 
the details of every outstanding employee 
suggestion. 

The LMPC in the Shops and Repair 
Division, City of Winnipeg, after hearing 
a superintendent’s report on the cost of 
operations for the past year, sponsored a 
meeting of all employees to acquaint them 
with the cost situation and ask their 
support for a cost reduction program. 

Also at Winnipeg, the LMPC at Hilton 
Brothers Limited, corrugated shipping con- 
tainer plant, hears and discusses at every 
meeting reports by the manager and the 
superintendent on business conditions, 
orders, deliveries, supplies, schedules, 
equipment and materials. The same type 
of information is given to employees of 
Ray-O-Vae (Canada) Limited, also at 
Winnipeg, in an LMPC-produced news- 
sheet which is inserted in the monthly 
newspaper of the parent organization, 
Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPC’s) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 


sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPC’s, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Four industrial disputes were settled during April following 


Conciliation Board procedure. 


The Canada Labour Relations 


Board rejected an application for the amendment of the arbitra- 
tion procedure in the collective agreement between the Wabash 
Railroad Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Introduction 


During the month of April settlements 
were effected in four industrial disputes 
following reference of the matters in 
dispute to Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed by the Minister of 
Labour. In three of these cases, the 
settlement was reached following further 
intervention by officers of the Department 
of Labour. 


The one dispute which was settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties 
following their receipt of the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
affected Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association. The disputes in which 
further assistance was given by the Depart- 
ment of Labour following the release of 
the reports of Conciliation Boards involved 
(a) The Railway Express Agency, New 
York, N.Y. and the Canadian employees 
of the company represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; (b) The Alberta 
Wheat Pool and employees in its elevator 
department at Vancouver, B.C. repre- 
sented by Local No. 333, International 
Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, 
and (c) Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. and Local No. 1454, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America. 

Reasons for Judgment were issued by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board during 
April rejecting an application made by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for the amendment of the procedure in 
the union’s collective agreement with the 
Wabash Railroad Company for the final 
settlement of differences between the 
parties concerning the interpretation or 
violation of the said collective agreement. 
The arbitration provision containing the 
procedure had been established in 1946 by 
order of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National). The application for the 
amendment of the arbitration procedure 


was made by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen pursuant to a clause to the 
effect that, if either party should refuse 
or neglect to comply with the procedure, 
the other party might apply to the Board 
for an amendment. 

The Brotherhood claimed that the Com- 
pany had refused to join with it in the 
arbitration of grievances concerning claims 
of brakemen for Wabash rates of pay 
rather than Canadian National rates while 
engaged in joint way freight service over 
Canadian National lines between Detroit 
and Buffalo. 

The Company contended that it was 
prepared to join in arbitration in regard 
to two claims involving specific persons 
because these claims had been processed 
in the manner prescribed in the agree- 
ment for submission of individual time 
claims, but that it was not prepared to 
arbitrate the general claim made by the 
Brotherhood for the future payment of 
certain wage rates. This contention was 
based on the ground that the submission 
of a general claim of this nature is 
premature until it has been processed in 
accordance with the procedure for sub- 
mission of time claims contained in the 
agreement. 

The Board stated that it was evident 
that the Company was under a misappre- 
hension as to the purpose and scope of 
the arbitration provision and that if the 
Company’s stand was valid, either party 
could block recourse to the grievance pro- 
cedure by making a unilateral decision 
that a particular grievance was not arbi- 
trable. The Board in its Reasons for 
Judgment pointed out that strikes and 
lockouts are prohibited while a collective 
agreement is in force, and that this pro- 
vision is predicated on the proposition that 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 
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all differences concerning the interpreta- 
tion or violation of agreements, not other- 
wise disposed of, will be finally disposed 
of under the procedure for final settlement 
contained in the agreement or established 
by the Board. The Board stated that the 
matters at issue were in effect alleged 
violations of the agreement and, as such, 
fall within the jurisdiction of an arbitra- 
tion tribunal. It was stated further that 


it is a matter for an arbitration tribunal 
to determine whether, as the Company con- 
tends, the Brotherhood is precluded from 
submitting to arbitration any general claim 
for future payment for both present and 
future service, and whether claims of this 
nature must be individually submitted and 
processed. In the circumstances, the Board 
found it unnecessary to amend the arbitra- 
tion provision. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
‘Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
’ Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs. interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department’ of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Martime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
April. The Board issued two certificates 
designating bargaining agents, rejected two 
applications for certification, ordered two 
representation votes, rejected one applica- 
tion for the amendment of a provision 
established for the final settlement of 
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disputes concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of a collective agreement, and rejected 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certification 
and one application for revocation of 
certification. 


y 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 

The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District No. 3, 
on behalf of two units of employees, com- 
prising marine engineers below the rank 
of chief engineer, employed by Colonial 
Steamships Limited, Port Colborne, Ontario, 
and Keystone Transports, Limited, Mont- 
real (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 

1. Local No. 12901, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, applicant, and 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ontario, respondent, affecting employées in 
the company’s styrene plant (L.G., March, 
1951, p. 346). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the unit of employees 
affected was not appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

2. Detroit Local, American Federation of 
Radio Artists, applicant, and the Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Company, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, respondent (L.G., April, 
1951, p. 502). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the Detroit Local was 
outside the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


The Board ordered representation votes 
of two groups of employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, one group 
employed in the ticket office at Windsor 
Station. and the other group employed in 
the ticket offices at Place Viger Station 
and Park Avenue Station, all in Montreal. 
The votes were ordered following con- 
sideration of applications for certification 
submitted by the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of the employees concerned (See below and 
L.G., May, 1951, p. 674). 


Application for Amendment of 
Arbitration Provision Rejected 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany, respondent (L.G., 1951, p. 502) (See 
Reasons for Judgment below). 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Rejected 


The Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Co. 
Ltd., Prescott, Ontario, applicant, and the 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation, respon- 
dent. The application, which was received 
earlier in the month, was rejected for the 
reason that the Board was not prepared to 
entertain an application for revocation at 
the stage reached in the conciliation pro- 
ceedings between the parties (See Con- 
ciliation Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour, L.G., March, 1951, p. 347). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway ~ and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company employed in the Company’s 
ticket offices at the Place Viger Station 
and the Park Avenue Station, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. HE. Poirier). 


2. Canadian Airways Lodge No. 764, 
International Association of Machinists, on 
behalf of guards and/or watchmen employed 
by Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited at 
Vancouver airport (Investigating Officer: 
D. 5S. Tysoe). 


3. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers, on behalf of marine engineers, 
below the rank of chief engineer, employed 
by Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


4. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
by Keystone Transport Limited, Montreal, 
on board the vessels Keyvive, Keywest, 
Keyshey, Keydon, Keybar, Keynor, 
Keybell, Keyport and Keystate (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


5. United Grain Elevator Workers’ Local 
333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of elevator 
department employees of the Searle Grain 
Company Limited, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Detroit Local, American Federation of 
Radio Artists, on behalf of radio announcers 
employed by Essex Broadcasters, Inc., 
Detroit, a subsidiary of the Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Company, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. O’Neill). 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for 
amendment of arbitration provision, affecting 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Applicant, 


and 


The Wabash Railroad Company, Respondent. 


This is an application for the amend- 
ment of the procedure established by 
Order of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board of April 24, 1946, for the considera- 
tion and settlement of differences concern- 
ing the interpretation or violation of the 
collective agreement (schedule) entered into 
between the Applicant and the Respondent, 
effective May 1, 1924, covering services of 
railroad trainmen on the Buffalo Division 
of the Wabash Railroad, as revised and 
reprinted on October 1, 1942. 


The Order of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board was made under the 
authority of subsection two of section 
eighteen of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. Section eighteen of those 
Regulations reads. as follows:— 


18. (1) Every collective agreement made 
after these Regulations come into force 
shall contain a provision establishing a 
procedure for final settlement, without 
stoppage of work, on the application of 
either party, of differences concerning its 
interpretation or violation; 

(2) Where a collective agreement does 
not provide an appropriate procedure for 
consideration and settlement of disputes 
concerning its‘interpretation or violation 
thereof, the Board shall, upon application, 
by order, establish such a procedure. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, which came into effect 
September 1, 1948, contains in section 
nineteen thereof provisions to the same 
effect. The Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations were revoked upon the coming 
into force of the said Act. 


Subsection two of section seventy-two of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act provides that every 
Order of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board shall in so far as the said Order 
might be made under the said Act be 
deemed to have been made by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. 

While the collective agreement mentioned 
above was modified in some respects by a 
subsequent agreement entered into between 
the parties under date of December 1, 1950, 
this revision did not modify in any way 
the provisions of the procedure established 
and made applicable to the collective agree- 
ment by Order of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board as aforesaid. The pro- 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, 
E. R. Complin, A. Deschamps, A. J. 


Hills, A. R. Mosher and H. Taylor, 
members. The Judgment was delivered 
by the Vices;Chairman and Acting 
Chairman. 


cedure consequently remains in full force 
and effect as a provision of and applicable 
to the collective agreement. 

The provision so established by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board, herein- 
after referred to as the “arbitration pro- 
vision”, reads as follows:— 


ARBITRATION 


Any grievance which is not settled to 
the satisfaction of either the Union or 
the Company by conference or negotiation 
or otherwise in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Schedule, shall upon the 
written request of either party, be sub- 
mitted to an Arbitration Board, provided 
the grievance involves the interpretation 
or alleged violation of any provision of 
this Schedule. 

Grievances shall not be subject to arbi- 
tration which involve: 


(a) Any request for a modification of this 
Schedule; 

(b) Any matter not covered by this 
Schedule; 

(c) Any matter which is subject to final 
settlement by a government agency; 
(d) Any matter which by the terms of 

this Schedule is exclusively vested in 
the Company. 

The Arbitration Board shall be estab- 
lished within thirty days from the date 
the application for same.is filed, and shall 
consist of three members, one of whom 
shall be selected by the Union and one 
of whom shall be selected by the Com- 
pany and a Chairman selected by the 
two first-mentioned members of the Board. 
In the event of the failure of the two 
members of the Board so selected to agree 
upon the selection of a Chairman, the 
matter may be referred by either member 
to the Minister of Labour for Canada, 
who shall choose the Chairman. 

In event of any vacancy on the Board 
occurring by reason of death, incapacity 
or resignation, or for any other reason, 
such vacancy shall be filled in the same 
manner as is provided herein for the 
establishment of the Board in the first 
instance. 

A statement of the dispute or question 
to be arbitrated shall be submitted by 
both parties, either jointly or separately, 


to all members of the Board within five 
days of appointment of the Chairman. 
The Board of Arbitration shall convene 
within 15 days after the appointment of 
Chairman unless otherwise mutually agreed 
by the parties and render its decision as 
soon thereafter as possible. 

The decision of the Board shall be 
limited to the dispute or question con- 
tained in the statement or statements 
submitted to it by the party or parties. 
The decision of the Arbitration Board 
shall not change, add to, vary or disregard 
any provision of this Schedule. 

Decisions of the majority of the members 
of the Arbitration Board, which are made 
under the authority of this arbitration 
clause. shall be final and binding upon the 
Company, the Union, and all persons 
concerned. 

The expenses, if any, of the Members 
of the Arbitration Board shall be paid 
as follows: the Union shall pay the fees 
and expenses of the member chosen by it; 
the Company shall pay the fees and 
expenses of the member chosen by it; the 
fees and expenses of the Chairman shall 
be divided equally between the Company 
and the Union. 

If either party shall refuse or neglect 
to comply with the provisions of this 
grievance procedure the other party may 
apply to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) who may amend this 
procedure as it deems appropriate. 


The Applicant seeks to invoke the 
provisions of the last paragraph of the 
arbitration provision in making the present 
application for the amendment of the said 
arbitration provision. 

The Applicant claims that the Respon- 
dent has refused to comply with the 
provisions of the arbitration provision in 
having failed to join with the Applicant in 
the arbitration of the following grievances, 
although requested to do so:— 

(1) claim of brakemen C, W. Pearson 
and G. W. Clarke, Buffalo Division, for 
113 miles plus 2 hours and 38 minutes 
road overtime at Wabash local freight 
rate for the services performed on trip 
St. Thomas to Jarvis and return to St. 
Thomas, January 23, 1950, and claim for 
all Wabash brakemen for Wabash rate of 
pay while engaged in joint way freight 
service on the Buffalo Division subsequent 
to January 23, 1950; 

(2) claim of brakeman D. L. Jones, 
Buffalo Division, for 123 miles plus 8 
hours and 5 minutes road overtime at 
through freight rates in lieu of 100 miles 
as allowed for services performed January 
14. 1950. 


The Respondent admits that a request 
was made by the Applicant for establish- 
ment of a board of arbitration in respect 
of above grievances. At the hearing the 
solicitor for the Respondent stated that 
the Respondent was prepared to join in 
arbitration to determine the claims of 
Pearson and Clarke, which are claims for 
Wabash rate of pay rather than for Cana- 
dian National rate of pay on the said run, 


which is over Canadian National Railway 
lines. The Respondent’s solicitor explained 
that the Respondent is prepared to do this 
because these claims have been submitted 
and processed in the manner prescribed in 
the collective agreement for submission of 
individual time claims, and will be pre- 
pared to arbitrate other cases of a similar 
nature which have been similarly sub- 
mitted and processed. 

The Respondent is, however, not pre- 
pared to arbitrate the general claim which 
the Applicant has put forward for all 
Wabash brakemen for the future payment 
of Wabash rates of pay while engaged in 
joint way freight service on the Buffalo 
Division after January 23, 1950. 

The Respondent bases its objection to 
the arbitration of this general claim which 
is in dispute upon the grounds that the 
submission of any claim of this nature to 
arbitration is premature until the claim has 
been submitted and processed in accordance 
with the procedure for submission of time 
claims contained in the collective agree- 
ment. The Respondent contends that in 
the meantime no claim exists which could 
be dealt with by the arbitrators and, con- 
sequently, the arbitrators would have no 
jurisdiction to deal with this general claim. 

The Applicant on the other hand con- 
tends that the general claim or question 
as to whether Wabash rates of pay shall 
be payable to brakemen while engaged on 
the aforesaid service after January 23, 1950, 
is a difference between the two parties con- 
cerning the interpretation of the collective 
agreement and is arbitrable as such in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
arbitration provision. 

It is evident that the Respondent is 
under a misapprehension as to the purpose 
and scope of the arbitration provision. 

If Respondent’s interpretation of the 
scope of the authority of the arbitration 
tribunal established under the arbitration 
provision was valid, it would be quite 
feasible for either party to this collective 
agreement or to any other collective agree- 
ment containing an equivalent provision to 
block recourse to the arbitration provision 
for disposition of a grievance concerning 
the interpretation or alleged violation of 
the agreement, by making a_ unilateral 
decision that the particular grievance 
sought to be submitted to arbitration by 
the other party is not an arbitrable griev- 
ance. The Board does not accept the 
Respondent’s contention on this matter. 

The Regulations did and the present 
Act does prohibit strikes and lockouts 
while a collective agreement is in force. 
This provision is obviously predicated upon 
the proposition embodied in Section 18 of 
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the Regulations and Section 19 of the Act 
that all differences concerning the inter- 
pretation or violation of the agreement 
not otherwise disposed of will be finally 
disposed of under the procedure for final 
settlement thereof contained in the agree- 
ment or established by the Board, as the 
case may be. The provision for final settle- 
ment must operate in a manner which will 
dispose of any difference between the 
parties concerning the interpretation or 
violation of the agreement as otherwise 
the provision would not be in compliance 
with the requirements of the Act. 

In the present instance the matters which 
have been raised by the parties before this 
Board in the course of the hearing are in 
effect alleged violations of the agreement 
and as such fall within the jurisdiction of 
an arbitration tribunal to decide. Clearly 
it is a matter for an arbitration tribunal to 
determine whether, having regard for the 
provision in the collective agreement gov- 
erning the processing and disposition of 
time claims, the Applicant is, as the 
Respondent contends, precluded from sub- 
mitting for decision at this time any 
general claim for all Wabash brakemen 
for future payment for both present and 
future service for disposition as proposed 
by the Applicant. It is a matter for the 
arbitration tribunal to determine whether 
under its interpretation of the agreement 
claims of this nature must be individually 
submitted and processed as the Respondent 
contends. 

This Board dealt with a similar issue in 
its decision and reasons for judgment issued 
in the case of La Fraternité Nationale et 
Catholique des Employés de Transport de 


Québec, Inc.. and Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company under date of March 
15, 1950, as follows:— 

It is not the duty or function of this 
Board to express any opinion as to the 
merits of the complaints of the employees 
or as to whether or not the complaints 
are matters which are in fact subject to 
arbitration under the provisions of the 
agreement. The question as to whether or 
not the grievances which have given rise 
to this application are matters which may 
be arbitrated is itself subject to arbitra- 
tion pursuant to the provision which has 
been prescribed. 

The Board has dealt with the matter of 
the application of the arbitration provision 
and the functions of the arbitration tribunal 
at some length for the benefit and guidance 
of the parties. 

Subsection three of section nineteen of 
the Act requires that :— 

Every party to and every person bound 
by the agreement, and every person on 
whose behalf the agreement was entered 
into, shall comply with the provision for 
final settlement contained in the agree- 
ment and give effect thereto. 


The parties should be governed accord- 
ingly. 

In the circumstances, it is unnecessary to 
amend the arbitration provision. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 

E. D. Conner, Esq., 
H. P. Vinter, [sq., 
A. H. Batcu, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
J. W. Pickup, Esq., K.C., 
F. A. Jounson, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, April 18, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers 
Appointed 


During the month of April, the Minister 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
matters in dispute between the following 
parties :— 

1. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 
59, applicant, and the Canadian Marconi 
Company, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

2. The Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association, applicant, and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, respon- 
dent (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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Settlements Effected by 
Conciliation Officers 


1. On April 5, the Minister received a 
report from R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Northern Bus Lines 
Limited, Flin Flon, Manitoba, and Flin 
Flon Transportation Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 272 (L.G., May, 1951, p. 677). 


2. On April 19, the Minister received a 
report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Ine., and Local No. 375, 


International Longshoremen’s Association, 
representing longshoremen in the Port of 
Montreal (L.G., May, 1951, p. 677). - 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On April 9, the Minister established 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q., 
and the Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate. The Board was established 
following receipt of the report of L. Pépin, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 677). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 


2. On April 20, the Minister established a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation and Local No. 6, Canadian 
Communications Association. The Board 
was established following receipt of the 
report of L. Pépin, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 678). Constitution 
of the Board had not been completed at 
the end of the month. 


3. On April 27, the Minister established 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Marconi Company and the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian 
Marconi System, Division No. 59. The 
Board was established following receipt of 
the report of R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer (see above). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister on 
February 14, 1951, to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Gatineau Bus Com- 
pany Limited, Hull, P.Q., and- Division 
No. 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 503), was fully constituted on April 2 
with the appointment of André Montpetit, 
K.C., Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Mont- 
petit was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Jean 
Gagné, Quebec, P.Q., and C. L. Dubin, K.C., 
Toronto, who had previously been appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


On April 23, the Minister received a 
unanimous report from the Board of Con- 


ciation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and the 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., May, 1951, 


p. 678). The text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Conciliation 
Board Procedure 

During April advice was received that 
settlements had been effected in the follow- 
ing disputes following receipt by the parties 
of the reports of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and the Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion (L.G., April, 1951, p. 503). 


2. The Railway Express Agency, New 
York, N.Y., and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
representing Canadian employees of the 
Company (L.G., March, 1951, p. 347). 
The settlement was reached following 
further intervention by the Department of 
Labour. 


3. The Alberta Wheat Pool (Elevator 
Department, Vancouver) and Local No. 
333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 


Workers of America (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 678). The settlement was reached 
following further intervention by the 


Department of Labour. 


4. Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, 
and Local No. 1454, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (L.G., May, 
1951, p. 678). The settlement was reached 
following further intervention by the 
Department of Labour. 


Complaint Under Section 44 and 


Application Under Section 46 of Act 

On April 24, the Minister received from 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen a 
complaint under Section 44 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act that the Gulf and Lake Navigation 
Company, Limited, had violated subsections 


‘1, 2 (a), and 3 of Section 4 of the Act. 


At the same time the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Seamen made an application to the 
Minister under Section 46 of the Act for 
consent to prosecute the Gulf and Lake 
Navigation Company, Limited, for the 
alleged violations. The complaint and 
application were still under consideration 
at the end of the month. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines, 


and 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Seasonal waterfront 


freight handlers at Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.) 


dhe 

The Hon. Miuron F. Grea, 
Minister of Labour, 
Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir, 


The Board herein was originally com- 
posed of His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler 
as Chairman, Mr. J. M. Paton, member 
recommended by the employer and Mr. 
Alex Anderson member recommended by 
the bargaining agent and following the 
resignation of Mr. J. M. Paton recon- 
stituted by the same persons except Mr. 
J. M. Paton who was replaced by Mr. A. F. 
Hawkins. 

Meetings of the Board herein were duly 
convened at the City of Port Arthur and 
representations on behalf of both employer 
and bargaining agent have been fully 
heard and considered. 


The employer was represented by Mr. 
L. J. Stock, Superintendent of Operations, 
Montreal, Mr. N. Larivee, Superintendent 
of Lakehead operations, Montreal, and 
Messrs. C. Rogers, F. Tilbury and A. J. 
Miller and the bargaining agent by Mr. 
F. H. Hall, Vice-Grand President, Mr. 
H. Mead, General Chairman, Mr. A. Mose, 
Assistant to the Vice-Grand President and 
the following officials of Locals 408 and 
418 of the bargaining agent: J. Bahlieda, 
J. Cizmar, J. Korchuska, T. Sepanary, 
E. Battiston, J. Hanson, T. Tomljenovich, 
L. Wavra and A. Harakal. 


There had been a _ written collective 
bargaining agreement between the parties 
which has expired. The parties had been 
unable to agree on a renewal of this agree- 
ment and after negotiations between them 
and with the assistance of a Conciliation 
Officer were still unable to agree upon ten 
items but upon the hearing before this 
Board it was stated and the parties agreed 
that all such items had been determined 
amicably except with respect to Working 
Hours and Call Hours. Consequently, no 
further reference to any other items 
appears in this Report. 


At the Board’s request the parties 
carried on further negotiations with respect 
to Working Hours and Call Hours but 
reported to the Board that they were 
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On April 23, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received a unanimous report 
from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, repre- 
senting seasonal waterfront freight 
handlers employed by the Company at 
Fort William and. Port Arthur (L.G., 
May, 1951, p. 678). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port 
Arthur, as Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, A. F. Hawkins 
and Alex Anderson, both of Fort 
William, appointed on the nominations 
of the Company and Union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


unable to reach an agreement and the 
following is a copy of a joint statement 
presented to the Board by the parties 
outlining their respective positions with 
respect to these two items upon which 
they wish to have the Board’s decision :— 


“Union Proposals: 


1. Working Hours 


7 am. to 6 p.m. to be considered as a 
full day’s work. Will work 30 minutes 
overtime at overtime rates to finish a 
boat. 

All work performed after 6 p.m. to be 


paid for at overtime rates of time and 
a half. 


2. Call Hours 


First calls 7 am. to 9 am.; last call 
not later than 1 p.m. 

Employees shall not be paid for less 
than two hours for any call made. 


Company Proposals: 


1. Working Hours 
The Company agree that 7 a.m. to 
6 p.m. be considered as a full day’ for 
men working such hours, but insists on 
the right to do work after 6 p.m. with 
another shift. 


All work performed after 6 p.m. to-be 
paid at a differential of 5 cents per 
hour. 


. Call Hours 

Calls to be whenever work is avail- 
able between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., meal 
hours excepted. 

Employees shall not be paid for less 
than two hours for any call made.” 


to 


We regret to report that after repre- 
sentations had been made to the Board by 
the parties in support of their respective 
positions dealing with these two items that 
your Board was unable to accomplish an 
agreement between them. 


We herewith submit the following unan- 
imous report:— 


1. Working Hours 

The working day is to be from 7 a.m. 
to 12 midnight except meal hours from 
12 noon to 1 p.m. and from 6 p.m. to 
7 p.m. During such period a full day’s 
work for an employee shall be ten (10) 
hours. No employee shall be discrim- 
inated against for declining to work 
more than ten (10) hours during such 
period but may do so voluntarily if 
requested by the employer. 

The employees may be required to 
work 30 minutes at meal time and 30 
minutes after midnight to complete 
loading or unloading a ship. 

Work performed between 7 p.m. and 
10 p.m. except on Saturdays; on 
Sundays and on Statutory holidays 
named in their agreement shall be paid 
at a differential of ten (10) cents an 
hour above the day rate: Work per- 
formed between 10 p.m. and midnight 
except on Saturdays; on Sundays and 
on Statutory Holidays named in their 
agreement shall be paid at a differential 
of 334 per cent more than the day 
rate: Work performed on Sundays; 
on Statutory Holidays named in their 
agreement; after 7 p.m. on Saturdays 


and also to complete loading or 
unloading a ship as provided for in 
the preceding paragraph shall be paid 
at a differential of 50 per cent more 
than the day rate. 


2. Call Hours 


Call Hours to be from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. 
and from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Employees shall not be paid for less 
than two hours for any call made. 


During discussions the Board concluded 
that the previous agreement between the 
parties contained no satisfactory clause 
referring disputes to arbitration which had 
not been amicably settled. We recommend 
that any future agreement contain an 
arbitration clause which refers all disputes 
of every kind and description, except those 
amicably settled, to arbitration with the 
employer selecting one arbitrator, the bar- 
gaining agent selecting another arbitrator, 
and the two thus chosen selecting a third 
arbitrator, if they can agree upon one. 


If within seven days after their appoint- 
ment the two arbitrators cannot agree upon 
a third arbitrator the Minister of Labour 
at Ottawa shall appoint the third arbi- 
trator and this Board shall convene and 
render a decision which shall be final and 
binding upon both parties to the agree- 
ment. 

In conclusion your Board wishes to say 
that the presentations made to it on behalf 
of both the employer and the bargaining 
agent were of great assistance in simplify- 
ing their understanding of the matters in 
dispute. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 21st day of April, A.D. 1951. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dower, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. F. Hawx1ys, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) AtEx ANDERSON, 
Member. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involyed and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


British CoLuMBriA CoAsTAL REGION—CER- 
TAIN LOGGING FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL 
‘WoopWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
16, 1951, to June 14, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1671) 
with the following changes and additions:— 


Vacations with pay: a provision has been 
added that, for the purposes of this agree- 
ment, the words “two and one-half per 
eentum”’ will be considered substituted 
wherever the words “two per centum” 
appear throughout the Annual Holidays Act 
of British Columbia. 


Wage rates previously in effect shall be 
increased by 9 cents per hour except fallers, 
buckers, shingle sawyers and packers, who 
are paid on piece work rates. In addition, 
employees earning between $1.25 and $1.394 
per hour will receive an extra cent per hour, 
those earning from $1.40 to $1.494 an extra 
2 cents, those from $1.50 to $1.744 an extra 
6 cents and those earning $1.75 and over an 
extra 9 cents; sawmill lumber graders will 
receive an extra 3 cents per hour. Fallers 
and buckers, who are paid on a piece work 
basis, will receive an increase of $1 per day, 
to be paid on a daily basis; shingle sawyers 
will be granted an increase of 4 cents per 
square and shingle packers 3 cents per 
square, or alternatively, at the employees’ 
option, an increase of $1 per day in lieu of 
piece work increases. The above increases 
are retroactive to January 1, 1951. The 
minimum rate for common labour shall be 
$1.293 per hour. 

Escalator clause (new): a_ cost-of-living 
bonus will be paid to all eligible employees, 
effective July 1, 1951, and January 1, 1952, 
based on the rise in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index. For each 
1-3 point rise in the index above 172-5 
(index figure for January, 1951) employees 
will receive a bonus of 1 cent per hour. 
If the index drops, the bonus will be 
adjusted downward by the same amount, 
provided. however, that a drop in the index 
below 172-5 will not affect wage rates pay- 
able under this agreement. 
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A Profit Sharing Plan in lieu of any 
wage increase during the period of the 
agreement is part of an agreement 
between the Sovereign Potters Limited 
and National Union of Pottery Workers. 

An unusual agreement for the con- 
struction industry has been concluded 


between the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario and the Niagara 
Development Allied Council, A. F. of 
L., with respect to the “Sir Adam Beck 
Niagara Generating Station No. 2” 
project. In this case, the employer 
negotiated with an integrated council, 
representing 17 individual unions, on 
behalf of all unions. 

Both agreements are summarized 
below. 


Mining 
Coal Mining 


DRUMHELLER, LETHBRIDGE AND COALSPUR, 

AtTA—TuHE Domestic CoAaL OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN CANADA 
(DRUMHELLER, LETHBRIDGE AND COAL- 
spur SEcriIons) AND UNITED MINE 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, District 18. 


Agreements to be in effect from February 
17, 1951, to February 16, 1952. Sixty days 
prior to their expiration the 2 parties will 
meet to discuss a renewal of the agreements. 

Union security and check-off: all men who 
work in and around the mines, who are 
eligible to become members of the union, 
shall join same and authorize their employers 
to deduct from their wages all membership 
dues, assessments and fines and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week. a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half or rate 
and one-half for work in excess of above 
hours and for work on 10 specified holi- 
days. Swing shifts may be employed on all 
continuous employment, without application 
of overtime rates, but in no ease shall the 
additional time exceed on the average 2 
hours per week. 

Vacations with pay: one days’ credit will 
be granted to any employee who has lost 
not more than 12 hours during the month: 
however, if any employee averages 20 work- 
ing shifts per month during the year. he 
will be entitled to 12 days’ vacations with 
pay. Such vacations may be taken only after 
12 months’ continuous employment. If a 
mine is idle on account of mine disability 
or lack of orders, employees shall be credited 
with this as a day providing they have not 
refused to perform work allotted to them. 


Wage rates: the agreements contain 
schedules of rates paid per ton of coal 
mined, rates for timbering, brushing, etc. 


— 


Where daily rates are given, they are for 
certain classes (where 2 rates are shown, 
the higher rate or range applies to the 
Coalspur section): inside—machinemen, 
electric $12.97, helpers $11.64; miners 
timbermen. bratticemen, tracklayers $11.54 
and $11.75; motormen $11.48; rope riders 
$11.32 and $11.36; buckers, unclassified 
labour $10.82 and $10.87; boys $9 to $10.21 
and $10.01; outside—power house engineers 
$11.31: to $11.95 and $11.36 to $12.07; tail 
rope engineer $11.84 and $12.07; hoisting 
engineer $11.79 and $11.91; blacksmiths, 
carpenters. welders (certified) $11.74 and 
$11.85; locomotive engineer, car repairer, 
tipple engineer, timber framer $11.32 and 
$11.36; trade helpers, firemen, tipple 
dumpers, lampmen, teamsters $10.82 and 
$10.87; stablemen, slate pickers, car oilers, 
couplers, unclassified labour $10.59 and 
$10.87. When a miner is unable to earn 
the minimum wage of $11.54 or $11.75 (in 
the Coalspur section) due to abnormal con- 
ditions in his working place, the company 
shall make up the difference, provided the 
miner has done a fair day’s work, and that 
regard shall be had to the pay period in 
which a deficiency is claimed. The rate for 
wet places shall be 50 cents per day extra. 
House coal and briquette prices to employees 
shall remain unchanged. 

Welfare fund: all coal operators shall pay 
into the Welfare and Retirement Fund of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, 15 cents per ton on all coal sold 
or used. 

Seniority rights: men having partial dis- 
abilities, received in and around the mine, 
shall be given preference over .other work- 
men in the class of work they can perform. 
In case of a lay-off or in the taking on of 
men the employee with the longest con- 
tinual term of service with the mine shall 
be given preference within the classification 
wherein he is employed. Employees’ sons 
shall be given preference over other new 
men. provided they are able and competent 
to perform the work required. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes, for checkweighmen and the fixing 
of prices for new work. 


WESTERN CANADA—THE WESTERN CANADA 
BrrumMinous CoAL Operators’ ASssocra- 
TION AND Unirep MINE WORKERS OF 
America, Districr 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
17, 1951. to February 16, 1952; the two 
parties will meet 60 days prior to the 
expiration to discuss its renewal. This 
agreement is similar to the one between 
the Domestic Coal Operators’ Association 
and the union, summarized above. 

Wage rates: the agreement contains 
schedules of rates paid per ton of coal 
mined, rates for timbering, brushing, ete. 
Where daily rates are given, the rates paid 
by most companies for certain classifications 
are as follows: inside—miners, timbermen, 
bratticemen, tracklayers $11.75; motormen, 
rope riders $11.36; buckers, unclassified 
labour $10.87, boys $9.82; outside—power 
house engineers $11.36 to $12.07, tailrope 
engineers $12.07, hoisting engineers $11.91; 
blacksmiths. carpenters $11.85; welders 
$11.36 and $11.85; locomotive engineers, car 
repairers. timber framers $11.36; trade 
helpers, firemen, tipple dumpers, lampmen, 
teamsters. stablemen, unclassified labour 
$10.87: boys $9.27. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


SASKATOON, SASK.—THE QUAKER OATS 
CoMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED AND 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, FLOUR AND CEREAL MILL 


Workers Division, Locar 418. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1. 1951, to February 1, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: every employee who is 
now or hereafter becomes a member of the 
union shall, as a condition of employment, 
maintain his membership; every new 
employee shall, within 30 days after the 
commencement of his employment, join the 
union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all employees, who so 
authorize, monthly union dues and to remit 
same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
normally assigned hours and for work on 
Sundays (except where employees’ regular 
work day or shift falls on Sunday). double 
time and one-half for 8 specified paid 
holidays. Rest periods: employees will be 
granted two 10-minute rest periods in each 
shift. Employees on the second shift when 
plant is operating on a 17-hour basis, and 
on all 3 shifts, when on a 24-hour basis, will 
be granted a paid meal period. 

Vacations with pay shall be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Sackatchewan Annual Holidays Act (1944) 
as amended. Employees with 20 or more 
years’ seniority shall receive 3 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 


male starting, rate 99 cents, after 60 days 


$1.04: warehouse—checkers $1.11, truckers. 
loaders, labourers, sweepers $1.04, heavy 
duty loaders $1.08: mills—2nd miller $1.28, 
trick millers $1.24, bolters, packers $1.11, 
oilers and sweepers $1.04, grain elevator— 
maintenance men $1.28. firemen $1.18, 
distributors $1.13, shovellers, watchmen 
$1.04. female labour 81 to 87 cents. 


Off-shift differential: employees on the 
second shift shall receive 3 cents and those 
cn the third shift 5 cents per hour over 
and above the regular rate of the job. 

The present guaranteed work plan shall 
be continued during the life of the agree- 
ment. 

Seniority shall be on a departmental or 
occupational basis and shall apply in the 
case of a reduction of the working force. 
In cases of promotions, demotions, up- 
gradings or transfers the skill, ability and 
efficiency of the employee shall be the 
governing factors, where other things are 
equal seniority shall apply. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Textiles and Clothing 


MARYSVILLE AND MiLttown, N.B., CorNWALL 
AND HAMILTON, ONT.—CANADIAN 
Corrons LIMITED AND TEXTILE WORKERS 
UNION oF AMERICA, LOCALS 854, 858, 
806 AND 962. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
18. 1950, to December 17, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: all employees shall, as a 
condition of employment become members 
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«Such 


of the union within 60 days of commence- 
ment of their employment. Following com- 
pletion of the 60-day probationary period, 
a new employee shall be deemed to have been 
a union member as of the first month of his 
employment and shall be obliged to pay 
union dues accordingly, provided, however, 
that he may be exempted from the require- 
ments of this provision for religious reasons. 
(Previous agreement provided for a union 
shop for new employees only, with main- 
tenance of membership for all.) 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who voluntarily authorize such 
deduction, and to remit same to the union. 
authorization may not be cancelled 
prior to. the expiration date of the agree- 
ment. 


Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for authorized work performed in excess of 
the standard work day or week for the shift 
being worked and double time and one-half 
for work on 5 specified paid holidays (an 
increase of 3). 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to all 
employees having over 3 months’ continuous 
service with pay equal to 4 per cent of the 
employees total earnings, including over- 
time, during the preceding 12 months. 

Wage rates agreed upon by the parties 
to the agreement shai. be effective for the 
term of the agreement. 

Seniority rights shall be based on mill and 
departmental seniority, the first vc. be used 
as a basic factor in lay-offs and recalls end 
the second for promotional purposes after 
knowledge, skill and efficiency on the job 
have been given primary consideration. 


Group Insurance Plan: the company agrees 
to continue to pay the full premium of the 
plan which covers life insurance, weekly 
sickness and accident benefits, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical and medical benefits. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Wood Products 


British CoLuMBIA CoAsTaAL REGION—CER- 
TAIN FIRMS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING 
oF RovugH AND DrESSED LUMBER, PLY- 
woop, VENEER, Boxes, SHINGLES, Doors, 
ETC., AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
oF AMERICA. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Logging” applies also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing the above 
products. 


Printing and Publishing 


Montreat, P.Q—THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL INC. AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Loca 176. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
full payroll date following December 1, 1950, 
to November 30, 1951. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ in their composing room mechanics 
and workmen. including foremen, who are 
members of the union in good standing. 


Hours: 8 per shift, 5 days or nights a 
week, a 40-hour week. Employees shall not 
be required to work less than a full shift 
in any day or night, except in case of 
emergency. Overtime: time and _ one-half 
shall be paid for the first 3 hours and double 
time thereafter for work in excess of the 
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regular hours and on the regular off-day or 
off-night; triple time will be paid for work 
on 7 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 5 days, after 2 years’ service 10 days; 
employees with less than one year’s service 
shall receive one-half day, or pay in lieu 
thereof, for each 25 days worked. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen,. 
for day work $1.65, for night work $1.893; 
apprentices—from 31 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate during first 6 months to 84 per 
cent during twelfth 6 months. Employees 
who lose situations by reason of a consolida- 
tion or merger shall be entitled to 2 weeks’ 
severance pay at their regular rate. 

Apprentices may be employed in the 
following ratio: for the first 2 journeymen 
one apprentice; for each additional 5 
journeymen one apprentice; when 4 appren- 
tices are employed an additional one may 
be employed for each 10 journeymen. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and seniority rights. 


MontreaL, P.Q—THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL INC. AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION OF NORTH 
America, LocaL 52. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
full payroll period following December 1, 
1950, to the last full payroll period preceding 
December 1, 1951, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one between the Employing 
Printers’ Association of Montreal Inc. and 
the International Typographical Union, 
sumucarized above. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 


pressmen $1.05 two-colour pressmen, per- 
fecting pressmen $1.80, rotary pressmen 
$1.85, two-colour ‘zotary pressmen $1.90, 


pre-make ready journoymen $1.80; multiple 
colour rotary, Ist plessmen $2.10, 2nd 
pressmen $2; plater presrmen $1.45, rotary, 
perfecting and two-colour press assistant 
pressmen $1.45, apprentice pressmen and 
assistants $1.40; apprentices—from 31 per 
cent of journeymen’s rate Curing first 6 
months to 78 per cent during eighth 6 
months, thereafter the equivalent of the 
full assistants scale of wages. Each succeed- 
ing year for 3 years an apprentice pressman 
shall receive an increase of onequarter of 
the difference between the assis-ant’s rate 
of wages and the journeyman pressman’s 
scale until the full pressman’s rate of wages 
is reached. 

Night shift differential: for mght work 
journeymen and assistants shall bs paid 15 
per cent over the day rate. 


MontreaL, P.Q—THE EMPLOYING >pInTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL INC. snp THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD (fF BooxK- 
BINDERS, LOCAL 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
full payroll period following Decanber 1, 
1950, to the last full payroll period freceding 
December 1, 1951. and thereafter fiom year 
to year, subject to notice. This arreement 
is similar to the one between the Enploying 
Printers’ Association of Montreal Inc. and 
The International Typographical Union, 
summarized above. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: jo\rneymen 
$1.65 for day work, plus 15 per cent for 
night work; journeywomen 823 cen‘s for day 
work, plus 15 per cent for nigit work; 
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apprentices, male—from 31 per cent of 
journeymen’s rates during first 6 months to 
84 per cent during twelfth 6 months; female 
—from 45 cents during first 6 months-to 70 
cents during sixth 6 months, full journey- 
women’s scale thereafter. 


MontTREAL, P.Q.—VARIOUS PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS (TYPOGRAPHICAL, PRESS AND 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENTS) AND LE 
CONSEIL SYNDICAL DES METIERS DE 
L’?IMPRIMERIE INC. 


The effective dates of the agreements vary, 
but they are all to be in effect for the period 
of one year and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The employers 
agree to give preference of employment to 
members of the union. The union grants 
the employers, parties to this agreement, the 
right to use the union label. 


Check-off: the employers agree to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per shift, the first 5 days or 
nights of a week, a 40-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 3 hours in 
excess of the regular hours per day or week, 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sunday and on 8 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 5 days, after 2 years’ service 7 days 
and after 3 years’ service 10 days; employees 
with less than one year’s service will be 
granted one-half day for each 25 days 
worked. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
compositors, machine keyboard operators, 
journeymen pressmen (cylinder) $1.60; 
assistant pressmen (cylinder) $1.32, feeders 
(cylinder) $1.14, pressmen on platen presses 
(automatic or hand fed) $1.40, feeders 
(platen presses), pressmen on rotary presses 
$1.80; assistant pressmen and _ feeders 
(rotary) $1.40, pressmen on 2-colour presses 
$1.75, assistant pressmen and feeders (2 
colour) $1.40, journeymen bookbinders $1.60, 
experienced bookbinding girls 80 cents, 
journeymen castermen $1.60, caster runners, 
first 6 months 50 cents, second 6 months 61 
cents. Apprentices, all departments—from 
50 cents during the first 6 months to $1.34 
during twelfth 6 months, female, book- 
binding—from 50 cents during first 6 months 
to 75 cents during sixth 6 months. 

Night shift differential: for night work 
employees shall be paid 15 per cent over the 
day rates. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


MontreAL, P.Q., Orrawa, TORONTO, 
HAMILTON AND LONDON, ONT.—THE 
CANADIAN LITHOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCALS 27, 40, 12, 42 AND 
47, RESPECTIVELY. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 


- 12, 1951, to December 31, 1951, and there- 


after from year to year, subject to notice. 
Preference in employment to those who have 
previous experience or training according 
to the standards generally recognized in the 
lithographing industry will be encouraged. 


Hours: 8 per shift, Monday through 
Friday. a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 3 hours in each 
day. double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays (except when part of a regular 


scheduled night shift) and Sundays, and 
triple time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks annually 
after one year’s continuous service. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: art depart- 
ment—artists (reproducers only) $1.94, 
engravers and letterers on drug label work 
$1.55, poster (crayon) $2.05, poster 
(letterers) $1.76, process (colour correctors) 
$2.19; camera department—camera  oper- 
ators $1.46 and $1.94, projection machine 
operators $1.94; plate making department— 
stone polishers $1.42, other classifications 
$1.94; plate grainers (up to plate size 
44 x 64) $1.42 to $1.80; press department 
—multicopying machine operator, first year 
$1.32, thereafter $1.48; journeymen press- 
men $1.48 to $2.57, depending on size and 
type of presses and the number of colours; 
feeder and feeder operators, first year $1.04 
to $1.14, second year $1.13 to $1.32, there- 
after $1.21 to $1.52; on 4-colour, sheet fed 
press 36 x 48 or over, first feeder operator 
$1.69, second feeder operator $1.57; litho- 
graphic press helpers, employed before 
January 1, 1951, 84 to 96 cents, employed 
after December 31, 1950, 70 to 80 cents. 
For new employees engaged as apprentices 
the minimum starting rate is 70 cents with 
an increase every 6 months until journey- 
men’s rate is reached. The above rates are 
approximately 7-5 per cent higher than the 
previous rates with the exception of the 
rates for lithographic press helpers, engaged 
after December 31, 1950, and the minimum 
starting rate for apprentices; these rates are 
reduced 8 or 9 cents per hour. Employees 
below normal physical fitness may be granted 
permission to work at wages lower than the 
above. 

Night shift differential: employees work- 
ing on a night shift are to be paid at a 
rate 15 per cent higher than the day rate; 
only one shift shall be deemed the day shift, 
all others are night shifts. 


Apprentices: the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen is fixed; in no case shall there 
be more than one apprentice in any depart- 
ment with less than 7 journeymen. The 
apprenticeship period is 5 years except in 
the press room, where it is 4 years; how- 
ever, in the press department an apprentice 
must serve as a feeder before taking charge 
of a press. His apprenticeship commences 
only from the time he takes charge of a 
press. 

Welfare plan: the welfare plan as presently 
established (L.G., May, 1950, p. 691) shall 
be maintained for the lifetime of this agree- 
ment. Additional benefits for employees 
only will be provided by the employers under 
a Medical Expense Reimbursement Plan, 
such additional benefits to be effective as 
from January 15, 1951. 


Metal Products 


MontreAt, P.Q. Toronto AND Lonpon, ONT. 
—GENERAL STEEL WARES LIMITED AND 
THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
-Locats 2847, 1111, 2771 AND 3368. 


Agreement signed February 15, 1951, to 
be in effect until June 30, 1952, and there- 
after save that from May 10, 1952, to May 
30, 1952, or in any subsequent year, either 
party may, by notice to the other, terminate 
any provision or propose an amendment of, 
or substitution for, or addition to any pro- 
yision in the agreement. 
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Union security: all permanent employees 
shall become and remain members of the 
union as a condition of employment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of any employee who so 
authorizes the sum of 50 cents each week 
as union dues and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work and overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess of 
the stipulated hours per day or per night; 
double time will be paid to permanent 
employees for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. Rest and wash-up periods: all 
employees shall have one 10-minute rest 
period and one 5-minute wash-up period 
during each full shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week to 
employees with one year’s seniority, 2 weeks 
to employees with 3 years’ seniority and 3 
weeks to employees with 25 years’ seniority; 
employees with less than one year’s seniority 
shall receive vacations with pay in propor- 
tion to their length of service. 

Wage rates: all hourly rates are to be 
increased 6 cents per hour as of the date of 
the agreement and a further 5 cents per 
hour incerase is to be made July 1, 1951. 
Piece work rates are to be increased on 
average to equal the increase in the hourly 
rates, the exact increases to be worked out 
by .the union, having regard to existing 
inequalities. 

Escalator clause: during the life of this 
agreement, a cost-of-living bonus of one cent 
an hour shall be paid for every 1-3 points 
the cost-of-living index, as published in the 
Lanour GAZETTE, is higher than 172-5. Such 
bonus will be effective with the first pay 
period following publication of the index. 
(This is a new clause.) 

Off-shift differential: all employees working 
on shifts other than the regular day shift 
shall be paid a bonus of 5 cents per hour 
above the regular rates. 

Seniority shall, except in special cases, be 
on a departmental or occupational basis; 
male and female employees shall be carried 
on separate non-interchangeable lists except 
where they are engaged on the same type 
of work. Seniority among female employees 
shall apply only to single women except 
where the employee is dependent on her own 
earnings. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Vicroria, B.C—CERTAIN AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS AND AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 
Workers’ Unton, Locat 151. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1951, to January 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., June, 1950, 
p. 870), with the following changes and 
additions :— 

Vacations with pay: this agreement pro- 
vides that “employees third annual and 
subsequent holidays shall be two weeks with 
pay”. Previous agreement provided that 
vacations with pay were to conform to the 
B.C. Holidays With Pay Act. 

Escalator clause: a cost-of-living plan shall 
be adopted and shall be effective when the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ monthly 
index rises above the December, 1950, figure 
of 171-1. The bonus shall be computed on 
the basis of 25 cents per week for each rise 
of one point in the index. Adjustments in 
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the wage scale will only be made as the 
index passes 5-point intervals, up and down, 
above 171°-1. 

Hourly wage rates are increased 8 to 17 
cents and are now as follows: journeymen— 
all trades $1.45, mechanic’s helper 91 cents 
to $1.24, lubrication 87 cents to $1.11, 
washers 86 cents to $1.06, janitors 85 cents, 
service station attendants 87 cents to $1.11; 
service salesmen (per week) $50.27 to 
$62.37, parts men (per week) $31.46 to 
$57.20. The above rates include the cost- 
of-living bonus. 


‘Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, ete. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE SOVEREIGN PoOTTERS 
LIMITED AND NATIONAL UNION OF 
Potrrery Workers, Loca 4 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1950, to June 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 74), with the 
following changes and additions:— 


Hours are reduced to 8 per day, 5 days 
a week, a 40-hour week (previously 9 per 
day, 5 days a week or, in certain cases, 8 
per shift, 6 shifts a week). 

Hourly wage rates are unchanged, but a 
Profit Sharing Plan is agreed upon in lieu 
of any wage increases during the period of 
the agreement. According to the plan, the 
basis of determination of the profits shall 
be the net profit before federal and pro- 
vincial corporate income taxes, but after all 
other normal charges, are deducted. The 
company shall first deduct from such net 
profits a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of 
its capital employed in the business at the 
beginning of the year. One-half of ‘the 
balance shall be shared; all employees of 
the company “shall share equally in the 
proceeds on the basis of the relationship 
of the hours worked by each employee to 
the total hours worked by all employees.” 
Losses in any fiscal year shall not be 
carried forward in determining the follow- 
ing year’s net profit. 


Toronto, ONT.—REXALL Drug CoMPANY 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
WorkKErRS UNION, LOCAL 279. . 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
11, 1950, to December 10, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., April, 1950, 
p. 515), with the following changes and 
additions :— 

Union security: a union shop clause has 
been added providing that all _ present 
employees who are not members of the union 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, join the union within 30 days after 
the effective date of the agreement. (The 
previous agreement provided for a union 
shop for new employees only, with mainten- 
ance of membership for all.) 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks are now 
granted after 3 years’ service instead of 
after 4, as previously. The provisions of 1 
week after 1 year’s service and 3 weeks after 
25 years’ service are unchanged. 

Wages: the previous hourly wage rates 
only are increased by 84 cents per hour. 
Immediate measures will be started by the 
company to convert all possible finishing 
operations now on the hour-time basis to 
the piece-work basis. 


1 
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Escalator clause (new): if, on June 10, 
1951, or thereafter the official cost-of-living 
index has risen at least 6 points above the 
stated official index published during the» 
month of December, 1950, one cent per hour 
shall be added to the hourly wage rate only 
of all employees for each full one and one- 
half points rise in the index, such increase 
to become effective on the Monday following 
the date of publishing of the applicable 
official cost-of-living index. 


Construction 


NIAGARA FALLS, OnNT.—-THE Hypro-ELEcTRIC 
PowER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO (SIR 
ApAM Breck NIAGARA GENERATING 
Station No. 2) AND THE NIAGARA 
DEVELOPMENT ALLIED CounciL, A.F. oF 
L., Compristinec SEVENTEEN INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNIONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 4, 
1951, until the completion of the project, 
provided, however, that on March 1 of each 
succeeding year the wage rates shall be 
subject to review at the instance of either 
party on 30 days’ notice prior to the relevant 
March 1. 

Union security: all employees under this 
agreement shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, be members of, or secure membership 
in, a member union and maintain such 
membership in good standing. No employee 
is required to join more than one member 
union. Questions of jurisdiction shall be 
adjusted in conformity with the regulations 
of the American Federation of Labour. 
Employees secured through sources other 
than the union must, within 15 days from 
the date of engagement, apply for member- 
ship in the appropriate member union. 

Check-off: a check-off system for initiation 
fees and union dues shall be instituted and 
made operative for the lifetime of this agree- 
ment, deductions under it shall commence 
on submission by the union of a standard 
check-off authorization. In the event of a 
transfer from the project to another con- 
struction project of the employer, a member 
employee’s check-off shall continue for a 
period of 3 months. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week, 
except for camp staffs whose hours on duty 
shall be 8 per day, 6 days per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of above hours and double time 
for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
holidays. In the event that it should be 
decided to work in tunnel operations three 
8-hour shifts, 6 days per week, 44 hours shall 
be worked at straight time and the remainder 
at time and one-half. 

Vacation allowances: vacation credits shall 
be 4 per cent of earnings. The 2 parties 
shall, before December 1, 1951, examine the 
question of the method of granting vacations, 
including the possibility of a shut-down 
during the Christmas season. 

TTourly wage rates for certain classes: 
electrical workers, plumber, steamfitter, pipe- 
fitter and pipe welder, sheet metal workers, 
terrazzo mechanics, tile setters $1.75; boiler- 
makers (repair work), carpenters, iron 
workers, welders (certified), blacksmith and 
drill sharpener, linemen, cribmen_ $1.70; 
asbestos mechanics $1.65; engineers $1.15 to 
$1.35; cement masons on buildings $1.45; 
cement finishers, firemen, roofers $1.15; 
machinists $1.55 and $1.70; truck drivers 
$1.15 and $1.25; tunnel workers, miners and 


drillers $1.35, muckers $1.10 (plus incentive 
5 to 10 cents); powdermen $1.25; conveyor 
men $1.10; unskilled labourers (minimum 
rate) $1 (plus incentive 5 to 10 cents). The 
rates for the Commission’s regular employees 
who are members of the union shall be the 
rates as set forth above less an amount not 
in excess of 6 per cent. Tunnel workers, 


sexcept where listed, shall be paid 10 cents 


per hour extra. Truck drivers who regularly 
work both above and below ground will be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Water Transport 


Sarnt JoHN, N.B.—THE NATIONAL HARBOURS 
Board AND THE NATIONAL HARBOURS 
BoarD EMPLOYEES FEDERAL UNION 
No. 24 (TLC). 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1950, to October 31, 1951, and thereafter 
until either party gives 2 months’ notice 
for revision or termination. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44hour week; for 
stationary firemen 8 per day, 6 days a week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular assigned hours and double 
time for work on Sunday (or the alternative 
day of rest) and on 7 specified paid holidays, 
provided, however, that any employee may, 
at the option of the port manager, when 
required to work on a paid holiday, be paid 
at regular rates for normal hours worked 
and shall be allowed, in addition, vacation 


- leave with pay of one day for each day of 


normal hours worked. Watchmen shall be 
paid at straight time rate for all hours 
worked. Employees who are required to 
work 8 consecutive hours will be allowed 20 
minutes for lunch without deduction of pay. 

Vacations with pay: for each of the first 
3 years of service, after last entry into 
harbour service, 4 day per month worked 
in each such year, for the 4th and 5th years 
of service # days per month in each year 
and for the 6th and subsequent years one 
day per month worked in each such year. 
Vacation leave credit will accrue but no 
vacation will be granted in the first 6 months 
of service. 

The above provisions regarding hours of 
work, overtime, paid holidays and vacations 
with pay do not apply to salaried employees. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
maintenance and operation—carpenter, elec- 
trician, fitter (steam) $1.13; painter $1.05, 
blacksmith $1.02; fire equipment inspector, 
rigger $1; fireman (stationary) motorboat 
operator, timberman 95 cents; utility man, 
waterman 90 cents; labourer 85 _ cents, 
watchmen 80 cents; floating crane—operator 
$1.20; signalmen $1, deckhand, fireman 95 
cents; locomotive ecrane—operator $1.23, 
firemen $1, coal tender 95 cents; patrolmen 
$173 to $183 (per month). 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Public Administration 


SasKAToon, SASK.—TuHE Crry OF SASKATOON 
AND THE FIREFIGHTERS’ UNION, Locat 80. 
Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year unless terminated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Trade 
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Union Act or the following provision: if the 
January 1, 1952, cost-of-living index is 173-8 
points or greater, the union may re-open the 
agreement, if it is 167-6 or below, the city 
may re-open it at that date. 

Statutory holidays are recognized for non- 
firefighting employees. Firemen, lieutenants 
and captains shall be paid 4 days’ wages 
and, in addition, they are to receive 4 days’ 
time off in lieu of 8 statutory holidays. 

Vacations with pay: all employees shall be 
entitled to 21 days per year after com- 
pleting one year of service. 

Sick pay: employees shall be allowed sick 
pay at the regular rate for a reasonable 
length of time, subject to the discretion of 
the city commissioner. 

Monthly wage rates: firemen $150 to $210, 
lieutenant $220, captain $235, chief fire 
inspector $240, fire inspector $220; motor 
mechanic, maintenance man $235; fire and 
police alarm superintendent $250, assistant 
$220. In addition to the above wages all 
employees shall receive any special cost-of- 
living bonus which the city council may 
grant to civic employees for the period 
January 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951. 

Seniority: the promotion of all employees 
shall be based on record, seniority and 
written and oral examinations, with the 
greatest emphasis on efficiency. No officer 
or man in the fire department shall be 
promoted after he has reached the age of 
57 years except with the approval of the 
city council. 

Provision is made for superannuation and 
grievance procedure. 


Vancouver, B.C—THE Board or POLIcE 
COMMISSIONERS AND Crty POLICEMEN’S 
FEDERAL LAsBour Union, Locat 12 
(TLC). 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to February 29, 1952. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: employees will be allowed 
time off for attendance at court. Straight 
time off will be allowed for an extended 
tour of police duty up to 2 hours and for 
7 specified holidays; time and one-half will 
be allowed for any time in excess of 10 
hours’ regular police work and for ordinary 


call outs of one day. Straight time pay will 
be allowed for all time in excess of regular 
detailed working hours for strike duty or 
civil disturbance, provided, however, that a 
minimum of 20 men are involved for at least 
2 hours. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service employees will be granted 16 
days annual leave and after 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service or after attaining the rank 
of sergeant or detective 23 days. The above 
periods shall be the maximum leave granted 
irrespective of the number of weekly leave 
periods that fall during such periods of 
annual leave. Employees who join the 
service prior to August 1 in any year shall 
be entitled to 7 days’ annual leave for the 
current year. 

Monthly wage rates: constable, first class 
$281, second class $258, third class $230 
probationer $202 and $213; detective, patrol 
sergeant $309; detective sergeant $337; 
policewoman or matron, first class $241, 
second class $218, third class $196, proba- 
tioner $168 and $179. Constables assigned 
to prowler squad duty shall receive an 
increment of $8 per month while assigned 
to such duties. 

Uniforms shall be provided by the employer 
for all uniformed officers. Detectives and 
plain clothes constables shall be granted a 
cash allowance in lieu of the uniform. 

All members of the force shall be pro- 
vided with free street-car passes so long as 
the B.C. Electric Railway Company agrees 
to continue the present arrangement to that 
effect. 

All police officers shall be covered by the 
type of accident and sickness policy presently 
in force, paying compensation at the rate of 
$30 per week. When an employee is injured 
while on duty the city shall receive his 
compensation cheque and pay him his full 
wages. All employees who so wish may be 
covered by the Credit Unions and Co- 
operatives Health Services Society and the 
city will contribute to the premium $2.50 
per month in the case of a man with 
dependents and $1.25 in the case of a man 
without dependents. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances and seniority rights. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of 19 agreements. In addition 
to those summarized below, they include: 
the amendment of the agreements for 
grocers and butchers at Sherbrooke, for 
retail stores at Richmond and Melbourne 
and at Windsor and for tannery employees 
in the province gazetted March 24; for 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
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iron oxide miners at Red Mill and for 
funeral undertakers at Montreal in the 
issue of March 31, and for barbers at 
Montreal in the issue of April 21. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building trades at 
Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet was 
gazetted March 24; requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for garages and 


allowed for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, with or without changes as _ considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References to the 
summary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazetre, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly 
since June 1934. 
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service stations and for the ornamental iron 
and bronze industry at Montreal, for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe 
and at Chicoutimi, and for tannery 
employees in the province were published 
April 7. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for the handbag manufac- 
turing industry in the province, for barbers 
and hairdressers at Hull, and for plumbers 
at Montreal were gazetted April 14. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for garage and _ service station 
employees and for the building trades 
at Quebec, for the building trades at 
Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet and at 
Sherbrooke were published in the issue of 
April 21. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving and extending the term of the 
levy of assessments on the parties to 
certain agreements and others approving 
special by-laws of certain joint committees. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 
MEN’s AND Boys’ CtLornine INpvustry, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1174; Sept., p. 1306, Oct., 
p. 1474; April, 1949, p. 450, June, p. 735; 
Noy., 1950, p. 1903, and previous issues). 

Cost-of-living bonus: all employers shall 
pay to their employees a cost-of-living bonus 
of 284 cents per hour (previously 184 cents 
per hour) with the following exceptions— 
employers who pay a sum equal to 34 cents 
per hour for each regular and overtime hour 
worked by their employees into a social 
welfare plan shall only be required to pay 
a cost-of-living bonus of 25 cents per hour; 
employers in the odd pants and sportswear 
industry producing, in an amount exceeding 
25 per cent of their total production gar- 
ments not covered by this agreement, shall 
pay to their employees a cost-of-living bonus 
of 20 cents per hour; employers manufac- 
turing children’s sportswear and children’s 
clothing, and girls’ clothing (up to 14 years 
inclusive) shall pay a bonus of 174 cents 
.per hour; for apprentices with no previous 
experience in this industry engaged after 
the effective date of this amendment the 
cost-of-living bonus herein provided may be 
reduced by 74 cents per hour for a period 
of 13 weeks, thereafter they shall receive 
the full bonus; for apprentices hired prior 
to the date of this amendment and engaged 
by employers who by a collective labour 
agreement with the union representing such 
employees, has agreed to give a second week’s 
vacation with pay, to all employees with 
less than 2 years of service, the cost-of-living 
bonus herein provided may be reduced by 
74 cents per hour until said apprentices have 
completed 13 weeks of service. Manufac- 
turers operating within the limits of the city 
of Quebec shall pay a cost-of-living bonus of 
26 cents per hour instead of the general 
bonus of 283 cents per hour. Manufac- 
turers who contracted for military uniforms 
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on a lump sum basis for the account of the 
Federal Government and whose tenders have 
been accepted prior to February 24, 1951, 
shall continue to pay a cost-of-living bonus 
of 184 cents per hour; however, from 
August 31, 1951, the general cost-of-living 
bonus shall be paid on such contracts. 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 28, 
and gazetted April 7, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1946, p. 1250, Dec., p. 1772; March, 
1947, p. 369, April, p. 543, Dec., p. 1803; 
May, 1948, p. 486; May, 1949, p. 604). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the new 
ranges of minimum wage rates to be in effect 
from April 1, 1951, are shown in the 
table on page 828. (The minimum rates 
for journeymen compositors, journeymen 
keyboard machine operators, proof readers, 
castermen, journeymen bookbinders and oper- 
ators on machines (bookbinding) are 15 
cents per hour higher than those formerly 
in effect in zone I, 12 cents higher in zone IT 
and 10 cents higher in zone III; rates for 
journeymen pressmen represent increases 
ranging from 9 to 17 cents per hour in the 
3 zones and for assistant pressmen and 
feeders from 7 to 13 cents per hour; other 
classifications benefit by inereases ranging 
from 2 to 13 cents per hour in all zones.) 

Provisions governing apprenticeship regu- 
lations are included in this amendment. 


Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE WORKERS, 
MontreaL, THREE RIVERS AND SHER- 
RROOKE DISTRICTS. 

An Order in Council, dated March 22, 
and gazetted March 31, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 233). 

Territorial jurisdiction: the area affected 
by this agreement which formerly comprised 
Montreal and district only is now extended 
and comprises: zone I—the Island of Mont- 
real, Ile Bizard, the counties of Terre- 
bonne, Laval, Deux-Montagnes, Argenteuil, 
Soulanges, Vaudreuil, Beauharnois, Chateau- 
guay, Laprairie, Chambly, St. Jean, and 
Iberville; zone II—the counties of Three 
Rivers, St. Maurice, Champlain, Maskinonge, 
Nicolet, Yamaska, lLaviolette, Berthier, 
Drummond, Arthabaska, Portneuf, Joliette, 
L’Assomption, Montcalm, MRouville, St. 
Hyacinthe and Sherbrooke. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
remain unchanged at $1.25 for mechanics 
and erector, $1.12 for fitter and blacksmith, 
$1 for helper (shop and field); in zone II 
the new minimum wage rates are: mechanics 
$1, fitter, blacksmith 90 cents per hour; 
helper (shop or field) 80 cents. 

The present agreement does not govern 
erection work in zone II nor does it apply 
to employers and employees in zone II 
executing contracts signed prior to January 
1, 1951. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Guass Processing INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1950, p. 1679). This amendment to be 
in effect from February 1, 1951. 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES (DAY WORK) FOR JOB PRINTING TRADES, 
MONTREAL ISLAND AND WITHIN 100 MILES OF IT IN THE 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


—— Zone I Zone II Zone III 
$ $ $ 
Composing Room 
Journeyman compositor, journeyman machine keyboard operator, proof 
reader, GastOrMan.. .dcuabawinc’ ACs « vmbsulved O's codsan ease Ca aseranans 4.00 1.27 1.15 
CAS EOR PINNED sia 5s coast scale ceivsnvn,s «She, 6.5 Gaal aot giv Giasatats mal Leys Aiea loys 00 96 oe a oe A8— .73 -41— .62 «38— .59 
Press Room 
Journeyman pressman (rotary presses, flat bed, cylinder presses, ete.)....]  1.55—1.72 1.27—1.33 1.15—1. 26 
Assistant pressman and feeders for above presses.......-...--» jRleiale Fe ebateh 1.10—1.33 .88—1.05 .82— .99 
Journeyman pressman (platen presses and multicopying machines)....... 1,33 1.05 -99 
Feeder on above presses... oos cent v ee tests et ae vate Cea ae Poe o's'e cplayeiels > « «in eteis 1.02 83 .77 
Bookbinding and Finishing Department 
Journeyman bookbinder and operators on machines..........-..00+0+0.05- 1.55 1,27 1.15 
Paper trimmers. and choppers. 5.0. + se cue voce POPs boy cosets oan 1.04 83 .77 
Female help (and males when replacing females) on hand operations; 
feeding (ruling, folding and stamping machines); operating stitching 
machines, sewing machines, numbering machines, punching machines, 
OTL 2s eiecs she f dokk.pte ayscepable able diesen Pili wik’> authols eicls @iinyes 4 Eieak ocx, 975 6 Catena i 78 . 64 58 
Anprentioes (@MAlG). ccc) nd feiss siti cr cee cian es are eres = unre ScotN TRE -45— .70 .41— .62 37— .56 
All Departments 
OPTED tLOS: (KALE). cers, aseasti sit onpacisle a igseias em ARMA net 9-2) aU eres -48—1.31 -41—1.05 38— .99 
Felner (roale) WoSe UOC cers ccs + cg seeN neem ea eas Deo note mania mci Rpt sa oer .48— .59 .41— .51 38— .48 
Overtime provisions which provide double (onstruction 


time for work on 3 specified paid holidays 
are extended to include St. Jean Baptiste 
Day. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the minimum 
wage scale previously in effect has been 
revised and instead of showing minimum and 
maximum rates only, it is now divided into 
2 parts and the occupations are grouped as 
follows: part 1: setters class “A”—$1.03 per 
hour, class “B”’—91 cents, class “C”—75 
cents, first year 65 cents; bevellers, silverers, 
cutters class ‘‘A’’-—$1 per hour, class. “B’’— 
88 cents, class “C”—75 cents, first year 65 
cents; in part 2: (no class “A”), scratch 
polishers, spinners, examiners, buffers, belt 
workers, frosters, sand polishers and 
draughtsmen class “B’’—83 cents, class “C” 
—70 cents, first year 60 cents; silverers’ 
helpers, spray painter class “B”’—76 cents, 
class “C”—65 cents, first year 55 cents; 
shippers (full time) class “B’—93 cents, 
class “C”—77 cents, first year 65 cents; 
packer class “B’—81 cents, class ‘‘C”—70 
cents, first year 60 cents; truck drivers 
class “B”’—86 cents, class “C”—72 cents, 
first year 60 cents; warehousemen’s and 
setters’ helpers class “B’”—78 cents, class 
“C” 68 cents, first year 60 cents. The 
progression of employees to a higher classi- 
fication is determined in part I by the 
apprenticeship periods completed and length 
of experience in their trade and in part 2 
by the length of experience in their trade 
or occupation. (The minimum rates shown 
above in part 1 for class “A” employees is 
10 cents per hour higher than the maximum 
range previously in effect and 6 cents higher 
in part 2 for class “B’” employees; rates 
shown for first year employees in parts 1 
and 2 are similar to the rates previously 
in effect and formerly indicated as the 
minimum range.) 
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Burtpine TrApdes, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 24 extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517, Nov., 
p. 1905: Jan., 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358) to 
November 12, 1951. 


Another Order in Council, dated April 12, 
and gazetted April 21, further amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I: 
rates for bricklayers, masons are increased 
from $1.55 to $1.70 per hour; painters from 
$1.10 to $1.22; common labourers until 
May 1, 1951, 85 cents (an increase of 10 
cents), after May 1, 1951, 90 cents per hour. 
All urgent or special work which cannot be 
done during the daily working period may 
be carried out at any other time of the day, 
subject to notice to Parity Committee. This 
work is payable at regular rates plus 10, 
cents per hour, but the employees shall not 
work during the day. 


Buripina TRADES, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; Jan., 
1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 8738; Sept., 1949, p. 
1116; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 1905, and 
previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in accordance 
with a cost-of-living wage adjustment pro- 
vided for in a previous amendment (L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1906) the minimum rates for 
all employees of zone I governed by this 
agreement, with the exception of appren- 
tices, are increased by 5 cents per hour 
effective from September 25, 1950, inclusive. 


Buritp1ineg TrADES, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
gazetted April 7, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679, Nov., 
p. 1904, Dec., p. 2067, Feb., 1951, p. 233) to 


* June. 1, 1951. 


BuIupING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 4, and 
gazetted April 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1175; June, 1948, p. 620; 
June, 1949, p. 736; July, 1950, p. 1053, Nov., 
p. 1905, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for selected 
classifications: bricklayer, sprinkler fitter, 
$1.25 per hour in zones I and II; carpenter- 
joiner, asbestos coverer, pipe insulation 
mechanic, roofer (slate, tile), roofer (com- 
position, sand, gravel, asphalt), millwright, 
tile, asphalt and terrazzo layer, marble 
layer, pipe welder (acetylene and electricity) 
and rigger (hand and machine) $1.25 in 
zone I, $1.15 in zone II; electrician $1.30 
in zone I, $1.25 in zone II; tinsmith, roofer, 
sheet metal worker (shop or job), plumber, 
steamfitter, pipe mechanic, oil burner mech- 
anic $1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone II; power 
shovel operator $1.30 in zone I, $1.20 in 
zone II; cement finisher, blacksmith (on 
job), drill operator and blaster $1.20 in 
zone I, $1.15 in zone II; tractor operator, 
lather (metal or composition), reinforcing 
steel erector $1.10 in zones I and II; painter 
and decorator, pile driver (wood or con- 
crete) $1.10 in zone I, $1 in zone II; bull- 
dozer operator, grader operator, roller oper- 
ator $1.05 in zones I and II; fireman (con- 
struction) compressor operator $1.05 in 
zone I, $1 in zone IJ; lather (wood) $1 in 
zone I, 95 cents in zone II; truck driver 
95 cents in zone I, 85 cents in zone II; 


‘machinist, labourer (brick, block, mortar, 


etc.) 95 cents in zone I, 90 cents in zone 
II; labourer (common), boilerman 85 cents 
in zone I, 80 cents in zone II; watchmen 
employed also as fireman and required to 
hold a fourth class certificate, boiler fire- 
man required to hold fourth class certificate 
93 cents in zone J, 83 cents in zone II; 
watchmen on the job (night or day) 65 cents 
in zones I and II; asphalt raker 85 cents in 
zone I, 75 cents in zone II. Foremen in 
charge of a group of 3 or more men shall 
be paid 10 cents per hour more than the 
rate established for the trade concerned. 
Minimum rates for those apprentices to 
trades requiring an apprenticeship period of 
4 years range from 70 cents per hour in the 
first year to 95 cents in the fourth year in 
zone I, 65 cents to 90 cents in zone II; 
rates for apprentices to trades requiring an 
apprenticeship period of 3 years (includes 


apprentice bricklayers) range from 65 cents. 


in first year to $1 in third year in zone I, 
60 cents to $1 in zone II. (The minimum 
rates shown above are from 10 cents to 20 
cents per hour higher than those which were 
formerly in effect.) 

Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay credit period, May 1 of one year 
to April 30 of next, are entitled to 7 con- 
secutive days vacation. All employers must, 
at the end of each regular pay period, place 
in his employee’s vacation-with-pay stamp 
book vacation-with-pay credit stamps in an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of the gross 
amount of such pay. Vacation-with-pay 
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eredit stamps are redeemable from the 
Minimum Wage Commission after April 30 
each year. (Provision governing vacation 
with pay is a new one.) 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 4, and 
gazetted April 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 1421; Feb., 
1949, p. 178; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 
1905). This agreement shall apply to all 
operations of construction, installation, re- 
building, repair, maintenance, demolishing, 
permanent addings to and moving of build- 
ings, roads, water works, sewers, canals, 
tunnels, bridges, sustaining or ornamentation 
walls; it also covers levelling, earthwork or 
other work subject to the Electricians and 
Electrical Installations Act or digging for 
foundations or similar operations. Road 
operations carried out for any department 
of the Provincial Government already gov- 
erned by the Fair Wage Schedule under 
Order in Council No. 800 of April 24, 1929 
as amended, are not subject to the provisions 
of the present agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 hours on Saturday, a 44-hour week; in the 
city of Granby and within a radius of 5 
miles from its limits, 9 hours Monday 
through Thursday, 8 hours on Friday, a 
44-hour week, no work on Saturday. How- 
ever, pipe mechanics, tinsmith-roofers and 
electricians may answer emergency calls. 
(The above hours represent a reduction of 
4 hours per week.) Hours for permanent 
maintenance employees remain unchanged at 
48 per week. 

Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
bricklayer, mason, plasterer, stonecutter $1.35 
in zone I, $1.30 in zone II, $1.25 in zone 
III; mason (foundation rough masonry), tile 
layer $1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone II, $1.15 
in zone III; painter, paper hanger, tractor 
and compressor operator, drill operator and 
blaster $1.05 in zone I, $1 in zone II, 95 
cents in zone III; sprayman, electrician, 
stationary or portable steam enginemen 
(cranes and mixers) $1.10 in zone I, $1.05 
in zone II, $1 in zone III; carpenters-joiner, 
pipe mechanic, steamfitter, pipe welder, tin- 
smith or sheet metal worker and roofer $1.15 
in zone I, $1.10 in zone II, $1.05 in zone 
III; steam boiler fireman (fourth class 
certificate), ornamental iron erector, terrazzo 
polisher (dry or wet), floor polisher, fireman 
(power shovel), junior journeymen (first 
year) $1 in zone I, 95 cents in zone II, 90 
cents in zone III; stationary or portable 
gasoline engine operator (mixer and crane), 
truck driver, stationary or portable electric 
machines and crane or mixer operators, 
marble and terrazzo layer 95 cents in zone 
I, 90 cents in zone II, 85 cents in zone III; 
labourer 90 cents in zone I, 85 cents in zone 
II, 80 cents in zone III; night watchmen 
(56 hour week) 60 cents in zone I, 55 cents 
in zone II, 50 cents in zone III; _ black- 
smiths $1.05 in zone I, $1 in zones II and 
III. Rates for apprentice electricians and 
painters range from 60 cents per hour in 
the first vear to 90 cents in the fourth year 
in zone I, 574 cents to 874 cents in zone 
II, 55 cents to 85 cents in zone III; appren- 
tice bricklayers, etc., from 70 cents in the 
first year to $1 in the fourth year in zone 
I, from 65 cents to 95 cents in zone II, from 
60 cents to $0 cents in zone III; apprentice 
carpenters from 65 cents in the first year 
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to 95 cents in fourth year in zone I, from 
624 cents to 9234 cents in zone II, from 60 
cents to 90 cents in zone III; apprentice 
pipe mecahnics, steamfitters, pipe welders, 
tinsmith sheet metal workers and roofers 
(excepting those employed in the city of 
Sherbrooke and within a radius of 2 miles 
from its limits) from 60 cents in the first 
year to 75 cents in fourth year in zone I, 
from 574 cents to 724 cents in zone II, from 
55 cents to 70 cents in zone III. (The above 
minimum rates represent an increase of 10 
cents per hour over those previously in 
effect.) Rates for power shovel operator 
$55.20 per week in zones I and II, $50.20 
in zone III and for apprentice pipe mech- 
anics, steamfitters, pipe welders, tinsmith 
sheet metal worker and roofer (in the city 
of Sherbrooke and within a radius of 2 miles 
from its limits) from 55 cents in the first 


year to 70 cents in the fourth year are 
unchanged. The following new classifications 


are added to the wage scale—asphalt raker 
$1.25 in zones I, II and III; asphalt roller 
driver $1.20 in all 3 zones; asphalt raker’s 
helper $1 in all 3 zones; asphalt shoveller 90 
cents in all 3 zones; rigger $1.05 in zones I 
and If, $1 in zone III; grader driver $1.30 
in all 3 zones; shovel operator’s helper $44 
per week in zones I and II, $39.60 in zone 
III. Minimum weekly wage rates for per- 
manent maintenance employees are increased 
by $2.40 per week and are as_ follows: 
journeymen $28.80 in zone I, $26.80 in zone 
TI, $24.80 in zone III; labourer $24.80 in 
zone I, $22.80 in zone II and ‘$20.80 in 
zone IIT. 


_ The above minimum rates include the 
increase of 5 cents per hour made January 
15, 1951, in pursuance of the escalator clause. 


Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay period (May 1 of one year to April 
30 of next), are entitled to 7 consecutive 
days vacation. Employers must, at the end 
of each pay period, affix in his employee’s 
vacation-with-pay stamp book, stamps in an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of the gross 
amount of such pay. Vacation-with-pay 
credit stamps are redeemable from the 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by 
Provincial Orders in Council 

in Ontario and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include five new 
schedules, all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


MILLINERY WorKERS, ProvINcE OF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated March 15, and 
gazetted March 31, makes binding the terms 
of 4a new schedule for millinery workers in 
the Ontario zone, to be in effect from April 
10, 1951, during pleasure. 
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Minimum Wage Commission after April 30 
each year. (Provision governing vacations 
is a new one.) 

Apprenticeship regulations are included in 
this amendment. 

Construction lump sum contracts granted 
and signed before the coming into force of 
the present amendment are not bound by its 
provisions with the exception of that provi- 
sion governing vacations-with-pay. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Water Transportation 


FreIGHT HANDLERS (LONGSHOREMEN) 
(INLAND AND CoAsTAL NAVIGATION), 
MontTrREAL HARBOUR. 


An Order in Council, dated March 22, and 
gazetted March 31, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1943, p. 490; June, 1948, p. 621, Nov., 
p. 1249; Dec., 1950, p. 2068) by increasing 
the minimum wage rates to $1.07 per hour 
for work done between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. and 
to $1.12 for work between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
which is an increase of 7 cents per hour. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE AND RevrariL Stores, RIMOUSKI. 


An Order in Council, dated March 22, and 
gazetted March 31, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1949. p. 303; March, 1950, p. 346). 

Minimum weekly wage rates to be in effect 
from January 29, 1951: in most cases the 
minimum wage rates for male employees are 
increased by $3 per week and for female 
employees by $1.25 per week. 

Escalator clause: for each variation of 
one point in the cost-of-living index, based 
on 171-1 points, an upward or downward 
readjustment of 35 cents per week for male 
employees and 15 cents per week for female 
employees. This readjustment shall apply 
only after a variation of 3 points in the 
index but there shall be no reduction in 
wages if the federal cost-of-living index does 
not lower to or below the 160-point mark. 


* In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the adminstraton of the Act may him- 
self or through a government official delegated by 


chim, call a conference of representatives of em- 


ployers and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the con- 
ditions of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. <A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding by 
Order in Council in all zones designated by the 
Minister. The Minister may also establish an ad- 
visory committee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carryng out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazerre, April 1950, page 518. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week in the 
counties of Halton, Ontario, Peel, Went- 
worth and York; 9 per day, a 45-hour week 
in all other parts of Ontario. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work- done 
in excess of the regular working periods 
throughout the province but is restricted to 
10 hours overtime per week, during the 2- 
hour period immediately following a regular 
working-day and the 4-hour period between 
8 am. and noon Saturday. This overtime 
may be done only during a 6-week period 
between January 15 to May 15 and between 
July 15 and November 15 all inclusive. 
Overtime work on 3 of 7 specified holidays 
(4 of which are paid holidays after one 
month of service) is payable at the rate of 
double time. No overtime work to be 
performed without a permit from the 
advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in counties of 
Halton, Ontario, Peel, Wentworth and York: 
class “A”—hand blockers $1.45 per hour, 
class “B”—blocker and presser (hand and 
machine) $1.34, class “C”—cutters, oper- 
ators $1.30, class “D”’—drapers 93 cents, 
class “E”’—trimmers 74 cents, class “F”— 
general hand 50 cents; in all other parts of 
Ontario: class “A’”—hand blockers $1.31 per 
hour, class ‘““B’’—blocker and presser $1.23, 
class “C”—cutters, operators $1.17, class ““D” 
—drapers 84 cents, class “EK”—trimmers 67 
cents, class “F”—general hands 45 cents. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
set lower minimum rates for workers who 
perform work included in more than one 
classification of employees, for those workers 
whose work is only partly subject to the 
provisions of this schedule, or for those 
workers who are handicapped. 

Each employer is assessed an amount 
equal to one-half per cent of his payroll and 
each employee one-half per cent of his wages 
to be paid to the advisory committee for 
the enforcement of the schedule. 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, OTTAWA. 

An Order in Council, dated February 15, 
and gazetted March 3, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters in 
the Ottawa zone, to be in effect from March 
13, 1951, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Work that cannot be 
performed during regular daily working 
hours may be done at night if an employee 
does not work in excess of 8 hours, this work 
to be known as night work. Work performed 
in 2 or more shifts, if an employee works 
not more than 8 hours in any 24-hour period, 
employee shall be deemed to be employed 
during a regular working-day. Only one shift 
will be known as a day-shift. 

Overtime is payable at double time except 
that 4 hours’ overtime may be added to any 
regular working day at time and one-half. 
Work on Saturday between 8 am. and 12 
noon is also payable at time and one-half. 
Except in cases of extreme necessity where 
life or property is in danger or on repairs 
to buildings where the work must be done 
to prevent loss of employment to those 
regularly employed therein. no work shall 
be done on Saturday, Sunday or any of 5 
specified holidays without a permit issued 
by the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.30 per 
hour for work during regular working 


periods and for night work. Employees 
working on night shifts receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. (The rate shown above 
is unchanged from that formerly in effect.) 
_ The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate of wages for 
handicapped workers. 


PAINTERS AND Decorators, Kin@sron: 


An Order in Council, dated March 29, and 
gazetted April 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the painting and 
decorating industry in the Kingston zone, to 
be in effect from April 24, 1951, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through F'riday, 
a 40-hour week. Work that cannot be 
performed during regular daily hours may 
be done during other hours and this work 
will be known as night work except when 
performed on a job completed in a 20-hour 
period. Employees working 8 hours in any 
24-hour period shall be deemed to be 
employed during a regular. working day. No 
employee shall work more than 12 hours in 
any 24-hour period. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed during the 7-hour period following 
a regular working day (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 
and during the 4-hour period following 8 
hours of night work; double time for all 
other overtime work and for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and 7 (previously 5) 
specified holidays. No overtime work on 
Labour Day without a permit. from the 
advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: spray 
painters $1.35, painters and decorators $1.25. 
The advisory committee is authorized to fix 
a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, LETHBRIDGE. 


An Order in Council, dated February 26, 
and gazetted March 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the automotive 
repair and gasoline service station industry 
in the Lethbridge zone, to be in effect from 
March 25, 1951, for a period of 12 months, 
thereafter during pleasure. 

Hours: 464 hours per week of 54 days (a 
reduction of 14 hours). 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time 
for work on Sundays and 7_ specified 
statutory holidays to all employees except 
front end men, floor service men, night 
watchmen, storage attendants and/or gas 
service men working on their usual shifts 
Sundays and/or statutory or public holi- 
days who if not granted a day off in lieu 
thereof within 7 days will be paid time and 
one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: mechanics $1.10 and 
$1.20 per hour; front end men, greasemen, 
washmen, undercoatmen, night men, floor 
men (under 21 years of age) provincial 
minimum wages, (over 21 years of age) from 
$25 per week in first 6 months to $30 per 
week after one year; parts room employees 
(over 21 years of age) from $25 per week 
in first 6 months (on probation) to $140 
per month second year. 

Vacation: after one year’s continuous 
service with one employer automotive mech- 
anics, washmen, greasemen, undercoatmen, 
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‘parts technicians, parts room employees, 
front end men, floor men, night watchmen 
and others covered by this schedule shall 
receive 2 weeks vacation with pay. In case 
of cessation of employment the provisions 
of Holidays with Pay Regulations or Order 
of the Board of Industrial Relations shall 
apply. 

Apprentices are governed by the terms of 
‘tthe Apprenticeship Act. 


Trade 


Datry INpDusTRY, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated February 26, 
and gazetted March 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the dairy in- 
dustry in the Calgary zone, to be: in effect 
from March 25, 1951, for a period of 12 
months, thereafter during pleasure. 

Hours for male and female employees: 
8 per day, 44-hours per week (previously 
9 per day, 48 per week); hours for drivers 
on commission remain unchanged at 9 per 
day, 48-hours per week. 

Overtime for work in excess of regular 
hours and on weekly day of rest as pre- 
viously in effect is payable at time and 
one-half the ordinary rate paid (for sales- 
men one and one-half times the basic wage 
paid); double time as above for work on 
any of 8 specified paid holidays, subject to 
alternative provisions which may _ be 
adopted by the employers. 

Minimum monthly wage rates: plant, male 
—special dairy help $155.80 per month, 
experienced dairy help $150.80, inexperi- 
enced dairy help (first 90 days) $135.80; 
‘(second 90 days) $143.30; plant, female— 


experienced plant $115.80, inexperiencea 
plant (first 90 days) $100.80; (second 90 
days) $108.30. (The above rates are $25.80 
per month higher for male employees, and 
for experienced plant females $35.80 per 
mouth higher than those formerly in effect.) 
Minimum rates for retail drivers $154.80 
plus commission, route reliefman $185.80 
plus commission, wholesale route driver 
$144.80 plus commission, route helpers 
(experienced) $145.80 per month. (Rates 
for salesmen range from $25.74 per month 
to $45.80 higher than those previously in 
effect.) Commission rates are specified with 
certain readjustments in comparison to those 
previously in effect. 

Vacation: one week of vacation with pay 
for employees who have one year’s service 
at May 1 of each year; two weeks to those 
employees with 2 years or more of service at 
May 1; those employees with less than one 
year of service at May 1 of each year are 
entitled to one-half day for each 23 days 
worked. Employees leaving the service of 
an employer after 30 days’ employment but 
less than one year are entitled to (in lieu 
of vacation) an amount equal to 2 per cent 
of their regular pay for the period of 
employment; 4 per cent in the case of an 
employee in his second or subsequent year 
of employment. 

Temporary summer help employed from 
May 1 to September 30 shall not be goy- 
erned by this schedule. 

Employers paying higher wages than this 
schedule provides for or working their 
employees less hours are prohibited from 
decreasing the wages or increasing the hours 
during the term of this schedule. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Hours of Work 
in Recent Collective Agreements 


- Examination of some 307 collective agree- 
ments signed during the first four months 
of 1951, and which have been received in 
the Economies and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, shows that almost 
all agreements include some provision for 
an increase in wage rates. Non-wage items 
including hours of work were altered in a 
lesser number of cases. Among the agree- 
ments received, eighteen out of every 
twenty indicated a wage advance, but only 
one out of every ten agreements included 
a change in hours. Wage advances for the 
most part amounted to five cents or more 
an hour, but changes in hours were rela- 
tively small. 

The contents of the new wage clauses in 
the agreements can be summarized as 
follows :— 


No change in wages............. 17 
Changes in hourly wage rates.... 156 
Changes in piece rates........... 1 
Changes in weekly rates.......... 40 
Changes in monthly rates........ 57 
New agreements................. 36 

Total agreements received... 307 
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The wage clauses providing advances in 
weekly or hourly rates can be combined 
and expressed in hourly equivalents as is 
done in Table I. The result indicates that 
the greatest number of weekly and hourly 
advances were between five and ten cents 
an hour. More workers, however, benefited 
by the slightly lesser number of increases 
ranging from ten to fifteen cents, This 
difference is largely attributable to the 
presence in the second group of some 32,000 
British Columbia logging and wood prod- 
ucts workers, all covered under a single 
master agreement. 

Industrially, the manufacturing group has 
the largest number of wage changes, con- 
centrated between the five and fifteen cent 
levels. Although no precise pattern is 
evident, in the industry group as a whole 
or in its sub-groups, the wage advances 
tend to cluster around the ten cent level. 

A portion of the agreements providing 
wage advances are continuing to include 
escalator clauses providing for periodic wage 
adjustments in accord with changes in the 
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TABLE I.—HOURLY WAGE INCREASES IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
RECEIVED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND COMING INTO 
EFFECT DURING THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1951* 


No. of Agreements 
Amount per Hour é A gn “ Trade Workers 
. . onstruc-|tation an ublie a Covered 
Logging’) Mining | Mig. tion | Commu- | Utilities | Eimance | Total 
nications a 

No Change......... dal bo hee geet es 5 1 5 17 2,200 
Less than 5 cents... Bil apeens seek Ly eee 2 5 9 900 
5— 9-9 cents....... 56 1 8 5 10 81 33, 400 
10—14-9 cents....... 50 3 1 4 97 75 56, 800 
15 cents or over..... 12 7 6 AP: 3 ee 3 31 9, 200 
New Agreement.... 8 2 5 1 17 36 2,300 
Total cassie ete 3 15 135 13 23 11 49 249 104, 800 


* Weekly increases are expressed on an hourly basis. Where increases varied within a plant a weighted average was 
adopted. Monthly increases omitted (57 agreements covering 9,100 workers). Piece rates omitted (1 covering 1,500). 


official cost-of-living index. Such clauses 
appear in one out of every seven agree- 
ments but the agreements including these 
clauses usually cover more than the average 
number of workers in the agreements 
received. 

There is a wide variety in the formulae 
contained in the escalator clauses for 
linking wages and the cost of living.* The 
plan most frequently found last year 
provided for a twenty-five cent a week 
wage bonus for each rise of one point in 
the index. The current plans are giving 
more attention to specified changes in 
hourly wage rates following changes in the 
index. One of the formulae found most 
frequently in the agreements examined 
provides for a one cent increase in hourly 
rates for every 1-3 points rise in the index. 
This and other formulae in current agree- 
ments are shown in Table II. 

During the first four months of 1951 
bargaining over wage increases for workers 
in the running trades on Canadian railways 
was completed. In the agreements signed 
the wage increases are shown by increases 


Bnsinecrsueieid «tacks bak a coeairesk 
Firemen, helpers and hostlers.............. 
Conductors, Trainmen and Baggagemen.... 
Yardsmen and Switch Tenders............. 


* $34.80 added to monthly guarantee. 
** ner day of 8 hours. 


Press reports disclose that agreements 
between major pulp and paper companies 
in New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario, 
and several TLC-AFL unions have been 
concluded in Montreal and Toronto. 
Twelve firms and approximately 12,000 
workers are said to be affected. 


In the Montreal negotiations covering 
approximately 5,000 workers wage increases 


*See below for summaries of representative clauses. 


A reduction in standard working hours is 
indicated by clauses contained in some 
thirty-one agreements covering approxi- 
mately four thousand workers. Such reduc- 
tions were small, usually affecting workers 
with relatively long hours, and in all cases 
the employee’s take-home pay was more 
than maintained as a result of the wage 
rate increase. 

Since little information is contained on 
standard hours in some thirty-eight agree- 
ments indicating monthly wage increases, 
the hourly equivalent of the wage advance 
for the three thousand workers affected 
cannot be computed. These agreements 
are mainly in water transportation. The 
increases vary widely since they are based 
on job classifications and no fixed pattern 
appears to have been followed. 
in the rates paid for each hundred miles 
worked in accord with the practice of 
paying workers on a mileage basis. The 
increases shown are not included in 
Table I and are as follows:— 


Increase (i100 miles) 


Passenger Freight Yard 
LES A SED Lk? 
1.16 1.16 Leer 

BAL 4 1.16 et 
» Pe rrr ue ah 
of 15 cents an hour for _ hourly-paid 


employees, 10 per cent with a maximum of 
15 cents an hour for paper makers, and six 
cents an hour for mechanics and _ helpers 
were reported to have been agreed upon. 
At Toronto reports indicate that the agree- 
ment signed affecting between 6,000 and 
7,000 workers provided increases ranging 
from 11 to 24 cents an hour. A five-day, 
forty-hour week proposed by the unions 
was postponed. 
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TABLE I1.—COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT FORMULAE IN COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


An analysis of clauses contained in 46 agreements out of 307 Agreements signed and received in 
the Department of Labour during the first four months of 1951 


Equivalent Noe .ct 
Formula in Cents Per oe 
Hour per Point Agreements 
1 Cent per Hour Per PONG aie cl areiaievefe des via slecs clttae/-ie sells Oana ete sear 1 cent 2 
O.CENES POLAHOUL POLO) POINUS: carccects va aye ie auavsl ol eafene rain aPore eye eich latatele stake a tet 1 cent 1 
40 cents per week per point (a 45-hour week)..............0022 cece ee eees .89 cent 1 
40 cents per week per point (a 48-hour week)..............0000ee cee eeees .83 cent 6 
dcent per hour per 1-2 pointeseus due tn ascites sis cates oupae teats aebere lets .83 cent u 
Heent per hour per Ls points chins yaw ve enteeicherste aye ccoeeeos oles.» aera teres .77 cent 9 
scents: per hour per POINbts. siearaa dere eiioyan erste) OI * aibialels) «/Ripiaaks Gana .75 cent 1 
J,cenb per hour: peril :A-pointss aaa aes slow elstelelels reper areiaaieys onsen ae Stee -71 cent i 
Batconts:per hour, Pero) POLMCS wom ea)e chars eke amo cata aaa ah w= RCL .70 cent 1 
iicent per hour per, L:45 pointes seers camatete tele eee eo okes Crmiaretalol eel, heap ee .69 cent 3 
40 cents per week per 1-5 points (40-hour week).............00000 ee ee eee .67 cent 1 
5/8 cent) per hour per pointes. sad ce cada Veena «5 secs is»_ of na een .63 cent 1 
40 cents per week per point (married men) 
sUicents: (sing leamnen)) (45-hour week )e. . <. 5 acme es cree eetes » aaiine ose suermieaats .63-.83 cent 2 
35 cents per week per point (60-hour week)... .......... 22. c cece cece eee -58 cent 1 
$1.10 per month per point (44-hour week).............220eeeeeeeeeeeeees 58 cent 1 
$5.40 per month per 5 points (44-hour week).............. eee cece eeees .57 cent 1 
$2.16 per month per 2 points (44-hour week)...............s.se-esneee-e 57 cent 1 
25 cents per week per point (44-hour week)..............0sceeeeeeeeeeee 57 cene 5 
W2kcentper hour‘per point... sen sees a heable eee « < ene we eee ee 50 cent 1 
Afeent) per Mour per 2 PONS, oz... sicsec0sssigeese use a dieiesslo/e «tem a oe ioe eee 50 cent 1 
Sper, cent:for each: 5, pointsS:.cakciieccccrotemsteele oc eime eo oicletake Digits ckerelak ere ORT an ete ater eee 1 
Proportions te gNCrease wivaaks- hice seaeh« date eabirs <0 tak deere athe c eten mettre eet eaten eras 4 
46 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN 
DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 


There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
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ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded During March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of March the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 147 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
constructon contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Goy- 
ernment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 60 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 

AGTICUILUTG ME tee 2 3S.) 139.50 1-60 
Canadian Commercia 

Corporation. . . 11,741 29,549,424.15 
Post. Office?’ 3), tai. 12 62,703.10 
Public Works. ... 1 5,450.00 
TRA GOING PAPAS hay han, Sete 5 366,145.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 

During the month of March the sum 
of $572.10 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 22 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages 
Schedules Awarded During March 

(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 
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Canadian Commercial Corporation 


London Ont: E P A Construction Co Ltd, 
re-activation of hangar No 2, RCAF 
Station. Rivers Man: Maple Leaf Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs & renovation of roads, 
CJATC. 


Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing & grubbing. Halifar N BS: 
Salsman & Sons Ltd,* cleaning & painting 
& laying linoleum. Moncton N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of 60 base- 
ments. Saint John N B: George Mabee,* 
grading, re-sloping banks, ditching & in- 
stalling catch basin. Ajax Ont: Bruce 
DeSanti. Contracting Co, installation of 
permanent foundations & dividing double 
woodsheds; Marino Construction,* cleaning. 
out filter beds & replacing with new 
material. Brantford Ont: Robertson & 
Breffit, exterior painting of 183 houses, pro- 
jects #4 & 7. Chatham Ont: Slater Painters 
& Decorators, exterior painting of 102 
houses, HECL project. Clinton Ont: Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario,* 
replacing primary aerial cable with standard 
open wire. Fort William Ont: Robert 
Murray,* renovation of office bldg. Galt 
Ont: C Russell,* elimination of deficiencies. 
(Goderich Ont: Robertson & Breffit,* exterior 
painting of houses. North Bay Ont: 
McDonald & Lyon,* clearing & grubbing. 
Picton Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd,* 
construction of concrete walks. Renfrew 
Ont: J W Havelin,* exterior painting of 18 
houses, project #1. Smiths Falls Ont: 
E Arnold Clark, exterior painting of 150 
houses, projects #1, 2 & 3. Stratford Ont: 
Carl Henry,* elimination of deficiencies. 
Welland Ont: Robertson & Breffit,* exterior 
painting of 26 houses, project #16. Windsor 
Ont: National Painting & Decorating Co 
Ltd, exterior painting of 351 houses, projects 
#1, 2 & 3. Toronto Ont: Imperial Metal 
Weatherstrip,* weatherstripping windows, 
Danforth & Greenwood Courts. Vancouver 
B G: Monarch Construction Co Ltd,* main- 
tenance of roads, lanes & drains; City 
Construction Co Ltd,* repairing retaining 
walls & floor; Baynes Manning Ltd,* main- 
tenance of watermains; Biltmore Construc- 
tion Ltd,* construction of housewalks; B C 
Blectric,* relocation of power line poles; 
City Construction Co Ltd,* construction of 
house sidewalks & steps. 


Defence Construction Limited 

Bedford Basin N S: Eric ‘Whebby, erec- 
tion of six steel frame bldgs Nos 73 76 77 
78 79 & 107. Deepbrook N S: Annapolis 
Valley Construction Ltd, reconstruction of 
part of bldg, HMCS “Cornwallis”. _Green- 
wood N WS: Modern Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of unit supply bldg, type A. 
Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Corporation, 
construction of 252 man _ barrack block, 
combined mess hall, fire hall & unit supply 
bldg. Centralia Ont: W C Brennan Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of 252 man 
barrack block, control tower & supply bldg. 
Downsview Ont: George Hardy Ltd, con- 
struction of supply depot. Ramsayville Ont: 
J E Shore & P Horwitz, erection of pre- 
fabricated laboratory bldg. Trenton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
cubicling barrack block #79. Rivers Man: 
Manitoba Power Commission,* installation of 
electrical power sub-section. 
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vepartment of Public Works: 


Halifaw N S: J H Leedham Co Ltd, con- 
struction of biological laboratory bldg, Camp 
Hill Hospital. Sydney N Sydney 
Engineering & Dry Dock Co Ltd, repairs to 
tug “Pugwash”. Bathurst N B: Saint John 
Iron Works Ltd,* repairs to boiler, Dredge 
PWD No 9. Richibucto Cape N B: J W 
& J Anderson Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Contrecoeur P Q: Lucien Lachapelle, con- 
struction of protection wall. Gogama Ont: 
Thomas McDonald, construction of wharf, 
Lake Minisinawka, Ont. London Ont: 
Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co, installation 
of automatic sprinklers, Occupational Colonies 
1 & 2, Westminster Hospital; G M Gest Ltd, 
construction of storm sewer, Science Service 
Laboratory. Ottawa Ont: Goldstein Bros, 
improved lighting in certain areas, Jackson 
Bldg; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, installation of 
south elevator, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Stanley G Brookes Ltd, alterations and 
improvements to electrical system, Copa- 
cabana Club Bldg; Doran Construction Co 


Ltd, alterations to old Canadian Bank Note 
bldg, Wellington St; George A Crain & Sons, 
alterations to auditorium, Victoria Memorial 
Museum. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock 
Co Ltd, repairs to dredge, “PWD No 117” 
& tug “Hercules”. Norway House Man: 
Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
an Indian hospital. Melfort Sask: Hartmier 
Construction, addition & alterations, 
Dominion public bldg. Regina Sask: Gordon 
S Hastings, demolition of bldg No 1, RCMP 
Barracks. Fraser River B C: B C Bridge & 
Dredging Co Ltd,* dredging at Gunderson’s 
Slough. Prince Rupert B CGC: Ed Walsh & 
Co Ltd, construction of roadway, Fairview 
Bay. Salmon Arm B C: Atlas Construction 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Thetis Island B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Westview B C: North Western Dredging 
Co Ltd,* dredging. 


Department of Transport 


Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd, additional development of airport. 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


For security reasons, regulations were passed under the Emergency 
Powers Act requiring seamen employed on Canadian vessels oper- 
ating on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River to hold a seaman’s 
card in order to take or continue in employment. 


Minimum wage rates were raised $3 a week in Saskatchewan in line 
with the rise in the cost of living and are now $24 a week in the cities 


and larger towns and $21.50 in smaller places. 


Regulations were 


issued under the Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act which 
came into force on April 1. The annual premium payable under the 
British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act was raised by $9, and from 
June 30 a beneficiary is required to pay a portion of the hospital 
charges covering the first 10 days of his hospitalization. The admin- 
istration of the Alberta Factories Act, the Electrical Protection Act. 
and the Welding Act was transferred to the Department of Industries’ 


and Labour. 


DOMINION 
Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 


From June 1, 1951, every seaman 
employed on board a Canadian ship on 
the Great Lakes must be the holder of 
a seaman’s card, by an Order in Council 
(P.C. 1439) made on March 22 and gazetted 
on April 11 and amended by P.C. 2101 
gazetted on May 9. The term “Seaman” 
means a person employed, in any capacity 
on board a ship and includes the master 
of the vessel. 

The regulations apply to all ships regis- 
tered or owned in Canada, including those 
operated under charter or lease by a person 
who resides in Canada, which sail on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters 
and on the St. Lawrence River as far east 
as the lower exit of the Lachine, Canal and 
the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. 

From June 1 to July 31 a seaman may 
hold either an interim or a regular seaman’s 
card but after August 1 he must possess a 
regular seaman’s card. 

No person may employ a seaman who 
does not hold the required card’ nor may 
a seaman without a card accept employ- 
ment or act as a seaman. 

It is the duty of the master of the ship 
to require every seaman on board to pro- 
duce his card before the ship sails, and he 
is forbidden to leave port if a seaman on 
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board cannot do so. Customs Officers are 
prohibited from granting customs clearance 
to a vessel unless they have been furnished 
with a certificate from the master stating 
that every seaman on board has a seaman’s, 
card. Seamen are required to produce their 
cards at any time on request of a Peace 
Officer as defined in the Criminal Code or, 
of any person authorized to act on behalf, 
of the Minister for the purpose of the 
regulations. ‘ 
The regulations are administered by the 
Minister of Labour through the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment . 
Insurance Commission. 
To obtain a card, a seaman must apply 
to a National Employment Office on the 
prescribed form and submit three passport-| 
size photographs of himself taken within 
the preceding year. The applicant is also’ 
required to be fingerprinted in the presenée 
of an officer of the National Employment? 
Service. If the Minister is satisfied that’ 
the presence of the applicant on board a’ 
Canadian ship in the Great Lakes might’ 
prejudice the security of Canada, he may 
refuse to issue a seaman’s card. He may. 
also require a seaman to deliver his card, 
to the National Employment Service for, 
the same reason. The Minister may issue a 
duplicate card to a seaman who reports the! 
loss of his card, provided that he is satisfied 
that the circumstances of the loss have’ 
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Heen satisfactorily explained. A seaman is 
forbidden to permit any other person to 
use his card. 

Provision is made for hearing the appeal 
of any person who has been refused a card 
or whose card has been revoked. An appeal 
in writing may be made to the Minister, 
and within a reasonable time before hearing 
the appeal the Minister must inform the 
appellant of the grounds on which he is 
not allowed to hold a seaman’s ecard, in 
so far as, in the Muinister’s opinion, it is 
possible to do so without prejudice to the 
security of Canada and the public interest. 
The regulations permit the appellant to be 
assisted by his counsel or other representa- 
tive at the hearing of his appeal. 

To advise him regarding appeals the 
Minister must appoint committees of at 
least three members and supply them with 
all available information relating to the 
application which he considers is not 
contrary to the public interest to disclose. 
An advisory committee is to have the 
powers of a commissioner under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act. Its chairman and 
members are authorized to administer oaths 
and the committee may accept evidence 
on oath, by affidavit or otherwise. The 
committee must report to the Minister with 
respect to the disposition of the appeal, 
and after considering the report, the Min- 
ister may grant or refuse to grant a card 
to the appellant. The decision of the 
Minister is then final. 

The Minister may request the co-opera- 
tion of any Government department or 
branch in the administration of the 
regulations. 

A fine up to $500 or imprisonment up to 
three months, or both, may be imposed, 
on summary conviction, if any person 
knowingly furnishes false information in 
support of an application for a seaman’s 
card or fails to comply with any provision 
of the regulations. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Factories Act 


From April 1, the administration of the 
Factories Act was transferred from the 
Department of Public Works to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour by an Order 
in Council (O.C. 394-51), made on March 
27 and gazetted on April 14. The same 
Order in Council also transferred the 
administration of the Electrical Protection 
Act and the Welding Act to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 
: Important amendments, which will come 
into effect on June 30, were made to the 
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regulations under the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act (L.G., 1950, p. 1065) 
by three Orders in Council gazetted on 
March 22, April 12 and April 19. These 
provide for a higher hospital insurance 
premium with a corresponding raise in the 
amount of payroll deduction, require a 
beneficiary who is hospitalized to pay a 
portion of the approved daily hospital 
charge, and broaden the definition of 
“dependant” to include unmarried persons 
between the ages of 15 and 19 who are 
mainly supported by the head of the family. 


The annual hospitalization premium was 
increased by $9. The premium to be paid 
by a single person is now $30 instead of 
$21, and that for the head of a family $42 
instead of $33. The Hospital Insurance 
Act was amended at the 1951 session of 
the Legislature to raise to $42 the maximum 
annual amount which may be levied on a 
person or family for hospitalization. 


Where the employer is required to deduct 
premiums from his employee’s wages, he 
must deduct each month $2.50 from each 
single person and $3.50 from each worker 
who is the head of a family instead of $1.75 
and $2.75, as before. An employer who has 
deducted monthly premium instalments 
applicable to the last six months of 1951 
during the first six months of the year at 
the former rate is required, on receiving 
a notice from the Commissioner, to make 
the necessary additional deductions to 
collect the increased premium. 


Provision was made, by an amendment 
to the Act in 1950, whereby a beneficiary 
might be required, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to pay 
part of the cost of hospital treatment or 
services rendered to him. The regulations 
provide that a beneficiary who receives as 
an in-patient any of the general hospital 
services provided under the Act must now 
pay, during the first 10 days of his hospital- 
ization, a portion of the approved daily 
charge made by the hospital. The portion 
which the beneficiary must pay is approxi- 
mately one-third of the daily charge made 
by the hospital and ranges from $2 where 
the hospital charge is $8 or less to $3.50 
where the hospital charge is between $10.50 
and $14. 


A beneficiary may not be required to pay 
a portion of his hospital charges for more 
than 10 days in a year. If a person has 
paid part of the hospitalization charges for 
one or more days of the current year he 
must, on any subsequent hospitalization, 
only be charged for part payment up to 
10 days less the number of, days for which 
he was previously required to pay. If he 
is confined to hospital for less than 60 


consecutive days extending from one year 
to the next, he may not be charged for 
more than 10 days during the period. 

No partial payment is required on behalf 
of an infant born to a beneficiary. The 
Provincial Government which pays the 
premium with respect to_ recipients of old 
age pensions, mothers’ allowances and other 
social assistance must also pay the sum 
required to be paid for the first 10 days 
of hospitalization of any such recipient. 

The sum of $2 must now be paid by a 
beneficiary who is given emergency services 
within 24 hours of being accidentally injured 
or who receives services under the Act 
which can normally be secured only in a 
hospital but is not admitted as an in- 
patient. Any amount in excess of $2 may, 
at the discretion of the Commissioner, be 
paid from the Hospital Insurance Fund. 

The definition of dependant was amended 
to include an unmarried person over 15 
and under 19 years who is mainly supported 
by the head of the family, and over whom 
the head of a family has custody, whether 
exercised jointly with another person or not. 
Formerly, no special provision was made 
for such a child and he ceased to be a 
dependant when he became 16 whether or 
not he was self-supporting. The spouse of 
the head of the family, children under 16, 
or under 21 if attending high school or 
university and mainly supported by the 
head of the family, an unmarried son or 
daughter over 18 years who is financially 
dependent on the head of the family 
because of mental or physical disability, 
and a dependent parent or grandparent who 
is unable to pay his own premium due to 
lack of sufficient funds are also classed as 
“dependants”. 

Two new sections provide that not later 
than one month from the date on which 
a person becomes head of a family he must 
pay the required premium and, similarly, 
a person who ceases to be a dependant 
must apply for registration not later than 
the first day of the month following the 
one in which he lost his dependent status, 
and pay the premium required not later 
than the commencement of the next 
hospital insurance period. If a single 
person or dependant becomes the head of 
a family or if the head of a family acquires 
single or dependent status, he must within 
one month notify the Commissioner on the 
prescribed form. The Commissioner must 
have the registration records and premium 
payment rates adjusted, effective from the 
first dav of the month following the date 
on which the change of status occurred. 

As before, if the ‘required’ payment: is 
made by or on behalf of a person on or 
after the first day of the hospital insurance 


period to which it is applicable, the person 
will not become a beneficiary until one 
month from the day on which the payment 
was made. In addition, the regulations now 
provide that when an overdue premium is 
paid within the last 30 days of the hospital 
insurance period to which it is applicable, 
the one-month term during which benefits 
are withheld will extend into the subsequent 
hospital insurance period regardless of the 
fact that the premium applicable to the 
next hospital insurance period is paid on 
or before the date on which it is due. 


Newfoundland Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 

The first regulations made under the new 
Workmen's Compensation Act, which went 
into effect on April 1, 1951 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 2076), were gazetted on April 10. The 
Newfoundland regulations are very similar 
to those in effect under the Nova Scotia 
Act. They classify the industries under 
the Act in seven groups, govern the exclu- 
sion and inclusion of industries, minimum 
assessments, special obligations on an 
employer for whom work is undertaken by 
a contractor, and first aid, and provide 
penalties for contravention of the Act and 
regulations. 


Exclusion and Inclusion of Industries 

The industries within the scope of Part I 
of the Act are divided into seven classes: 
mining, forest products, manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation, distribution and 
service, and the fishing industry. The 
fishing industry includes the processing, 
canning, handling and packing of fish and 
fish products and work incidental to these 
industries. “Fishing, including seal fishing 
and whaling, fish handling and fish pro- 
cessing” were included among the indus- 
tries to which the Act applied as it was 
passed in 1950, but it was amended in 1951 
to provide that. only fish handling and 
processing on shore by persons other than 
the members of the crews of fishing vessels 
were to be covered by the Act. 

The Act provides that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, may, by regulation, 
exclude from the scope of Part I any 
industry in which fewer than a stated 
number of workmen are employed. The 
regulations, accordingly, like those of 
Prince Edward -Island, exclude industries 
employing fewer than three workmen. 
Where two or more separate industries 
within the scope of Part I are carried on 
by the same employer or where an industry 
is carried on partly by the employer and 
partly by one or more contractors, the 
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industries are not excluded if three or 
more workmen are jointly employed at the 
same time. 

Where not more than six workers are 
employed at the same time, the following 
‘industries are excluded from Part I: the 
cutting or splitting of firewood; power 
laundries; dyeing, cleaning or bleaching 
establishments; and mining (including 
prospecting and development work) except 
in producing mines where the workmen are 
in the employ of the owner, lessee or 
recorded holder. Cutting, hewing, piling 
or hauling logs, wood, or bark, logging, and 
bark-peeling by hand are excluded from 
Part I if not more than six workers are 
employed where these operations are 
carried on by an employer himself, and are 
also excluded where the work is done for 
the employer by a contractor or sub- 
contractor when the total of the workers 
employed by the main employer and those 
in the service of the -contractor or sub- 
contractor is not more than six. 

Unless 10 or more workmen are employed 
at the same time, the business of scaveng- 
ing (junk-dealing) is excluded from Part I, 
as well as window cleaning, the operation 
of barber shops and beauty parlours and 
the taxi business. 

Ships, tugs, dredges, boats or vessels 
owned or controlled in the Province which 
make voyages outside the Province are 
excluded from Part I, as well as those 
vessels or ferries engaged in carrying 
freight or passengers from one part of 
Newfoundland to another. This exclusion 
does not apply to ships owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of Canada or 
by the Government of Newfoundland. 

The following are entirely excluded from 

Part I: hand laundering; educational insti- 
tutions; services performed by doctors, 
dental surgeons, nurses, nurses’ aides, 
hospital attendants, wardens, opticians and 
veterinaries; the work performed in a 
theatre or incidental to a theatre engage- 
ment by actors, artists, entertainers and 
members of their company (except “house 
employees”); and aviation and aerial 
transportation. Workmen in any industry 
under Part I are excluded while being 
transported by aircraft. 
. Industries within the scope of Part I but 
excluded by number or otherwise may, on 
written application of the employer, be 
brought under the Act by the Board by 
the mailing of an assessment notice to the 
employer. An industry which is not 
covered by the Act may also be brought 
under Part I by application of an employer 
and will be covered from the time stated 
in the certificate of admission or in the 
assessment notice. 
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Assessments and Returns 


The minimum = assessment. of any 
employer resident in Newfoundland is $5, 
and that of any non-resident employer $10, 
unless the Board orders otherwise. A copy 
of the Act, regulations and any notices 
furnished by the. Board must be posted in 
a conspicuous place. 

A person for whom work is undertaken 
by a contractor must within seven days 
after making the contract notify the Board 
in writing of the name and address of the 
contractor, the nature of the work to be 
performed, the amount payable under the 
contract and the probable length of time 
for completion of the work. 


Further, at the end of each year the 
employer must notify the Board of the 
names of all persons to whom contracts 
were given during the year, the nature of 
ithe work, amount paid and any other 
particulars which the Board may require. 
If the contractor is not assessed as an 
employer, then the person for whom the 
work is done must, if possible, furnish the 
Board with the correct amount of all wages 
paid to the workmen by the contractor, 
and forward the contractor’s time books. 


Whenever requested by the Board, an 
employer must submit a statement showing 
the amount of forest products produced 
by him. 

An employer carrying on an industry 
within Part I is required to keep a time 
book, which must be produced on request 
of the Board or its officers, containing the 
names of his workmen, the date on which 
each was first employed, the total number 
of days for which each man is entitled to 
receive remuneration, the rate of wages 
and the total amount of wages or bonuses 
paid to each worker for each pay-period 
that he was employed where the pay-period 
was less than a month, allowances paid to 
a worker who supplies his own truck or 
team, and the time worked by the emplover, 
his partner or any member of his family. 

The Act requires the employer to furnish 
the Board on a specific date fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council with an 
estimate of the probable amount of his 
payroll and any other information required 
by the Board for the purpose of assigning 
the industry to the proper class and for 
assessing it. The regulations provide that 
such a statement, signed by the employer, 
or an officer of the corporation if the 
employer is a corporation, must be sub- 
mitted to the Board not later than January 
31 of each year. 

The statement must include the amount 
of wages and other remuneration paid to 
all employees during the previous year in 
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connection with each industry within the 
scope of Part I carried on by the employer. 


Medical Ard 

The regulations set out the minimum 
first-aid service required to be maintained 
according to the number of employees. The 
equipment and supplies for first aid which 
must be provided are similar to those set 
out under the Nova Scotia and Ontario 
Acts. 


Penalties 

Penalties are fixed for a person who 
hinders the Board when making an inquiry 
into the employer’s books, for an employer 
who fails to pay his assessment within the 
prescribed time, for one who underestimates 
his assessment, or for an employer who fails 
to submit the statement of wages paid 
during the previous year, and for other 
infrmgements of the Act or regulations. A 
general penalty of not more than $100 is 
fixed for any person who contravenes the 
regulations if no penalty is otherwise set. 


Prince Edward Island 
Public Health Act 


Regulations governing the sanitary control 
of restaurants and other places where food 
is sold to the public for immediate con- 
sumption on the premises were made on 
March 1., gazetted on March 17 and are 
effective from May 1. 

The regulations lay down the minimum 
sanitary standards which must be observed 
with regard to construction, equipment and 
maintenance of eating places, sanitary 
facilities and cleansing and storage of 
utensils, and provide for the closing down 
of establishments when conditions exist 
which are or may become dangerous to 
health. 

Several provisions govern employees who 
handle or come in contact with utensils 
or food during its preparation, service or 
storage. Employees must be clean, wear 
clean outer garments, and be free from and 
not a carrier of a disease which may be 
spread through the medium of food. An 
employee is required to satisfy the medical 
officer of health of the municipality in 
which the eating place is situated that he 
is free from such a disease, and he must 
submit to a medical examination and tests 
as the medical officer of health or the 
Minister of Health may require. An 
operator must notify the medical officer 
of health immediately if he knows or has 
reason to suspect that an employee is 
suffering from an infectious or contagious 
disease. Persons who have any abrasion or 


skin condition which may contaminate 
food are prohibited from working in an 
eating establishment. 

The regulations also forbid persons to 
sleep in any room where food is prepared, 
served or stored and to keep wearing 
apparel in any such room unless it is 
placed in a separate cupboard or locker. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


General Order 4 

Two changes have been made with respect 
to the regular workweek to which the 
minimum rates fixed by General Order 4 
apply. The present minimum rates were 
established last December (L.G., 1951 
p. 247). 

Under Category I governing employee= 
in industrial and commercial establishments 
the regular workweek is 48 hours unless 
otherwise specified, in which case the rates 
apply to a 50, 54 or 60-hour week, as 
indicated. By the amendment, made by 
an Order in Council (No. 351) of April 4, 
gazetted April 7, the 54-hour workweek will 
apply to factories where funeral caskets 
are made and to establishments where 
looms are manufactured. 


Renewal of Orders 

General Order 4 and the special Orders 
have been extended for another year to 
May 1, 1952, by the same Order in Council 
(No. 351), gazetted on April 14. 

The special Orders renewed are Order 2, 
requiring payment of time and one-half for 
overtime; Order 3, providing for a week’s 
annual holiday with pay; Order 3a, pro- 
viding for an annual holiday with pay for 
workers in the construction industry; Order 
5, governing silk textiles; 8, cotton textiles; 
11, charitable institutions; 14, real estate 
undertakings; 19, full-fashioned hosiery; 
23, taverns in Montreal; 26A, taxicabs in 
Montreal; 29, taxicabs in Quebec; 37, manu- 
facturing of glass containers; 39, forest 
operations; 41, employees of public corpora- 
tions; and 42, stationary enginemen and 
firemen. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 

The list of dental services which may be 
provided to beneficiaries under the Health 
Services Act was revised and is now 
appended to the regulations as Schedule 
“A” Other minor amendments were made 
to the regulations by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 586/51) of March 24, gazetted on 
April 7. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Effective from May 1, the minimum rates 
for most full-time workers in Saskatchewan 
are raised by $3 a week and part-time rates 
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by 10 cents an hour as a result of Orders 
in Council (630-641/51) made on March 31 
and gazetted April 14. The rates were 
increased in 12 of the 13 minimum wage 
orders in effect, Order 11, governing the 
lumbering industry being the only one not 
changed. The rates fixed in that Order 
were increased last year (L.G., 1950, p. 
1192). The last general revision of 
minimum wages was made in 1949 (L.G., 
1949, p. 747). 

The Orders apply to all places in the 
Province with 300 or more people and the 
area within a ‘five-mile radius of these 
places. Excluded from coverage of the 
Orders are agricultural workers, domestic 
servants in private homes, employees gov- 
erned by the Fire Departments Platoon 
Act, registered nurses in hospitals and 
persons employed solely in a managerial 
capacity. By the recent amendments, 
cooks and cookees employed by boarding 
car contractors are excluded from the three 
Orders covering hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes. A further change in coverage has 
to do with amusement places. Employees 
in theatres and dance halls in cities are 
now under the general Order governing 
workplaces in cities (Order 1) and must be 
paid at least $24 a week. Theatres and 
dance halls in other centres continue to be 
under Order 12, the Order for amusement 
places. The minimum fixed by Order 12 is 
now 60 cents an hour (see below). 


Cities and Larger Towns 

The new minimum rate for all work- 
places in cities and in the nine larger towns 
is $24 instead of $21 a week. Part-time 
workers must now receive a minimum of 
65 cents an hour rather than 55 cents, and, 
as before, they must be paid for a 
minimum of three hours each time they 
are required to report for work. The three- 
hour minimum does not apply in the case 
of a student who is in full-time attendance 
at school and who is employed only out- 
- side of school hours. The minimum for 
messengers on foot or bicycle is raised from 
$12 to $15 a week, and from 35 cents to 
45 cents an hour if they work part-time. 
For those who drive horse-drawn or motor 
vehicles the rates are raised to $27 a week 
for full-time, instead of $24, and 65 cents 
an hour for part-time, rather than 60 cents. 


Smaller Places: 


For workplaces in the smaller towns and 
villages covered by the Act the new rate 
is $21.50 instead of $18.50. The part-time 
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rate is increased from 45 to 55 cents an 
hour with a three-hour minimum of $1.65 
for a worker when called to work. 
Messengers on foot or bicycle must now 
receive $13 instead of $10 a week for full- 
time and 40 instead of 30 cents an hour 
for part-time. The rates for those who 
drive horse-drawn or motor vehicles are 
the same as those fixed in the cities and 
larger towns, $27 a week and 65 cents 
an hour. 


Long Distance Truckers 

A similar 10 cent-an-hour increase is 
made in the minimum rate fixed for 
employees who regularly travel in the 
course of their duties to two or more 
cities, towns or villages at least 10 miles 
apart. These employees are covered by 
Order 9. If an employee operates a motor 
vehicle bearing a licence issued by the 
Highway Traffic Board designated by cer- 
tain letters, he must be paid either 70 cents 
an hour, formerly 60 cents, or 24 cents a 
mile, whichever is greater. If he does not 
operate a vehicle so designated, he must 
be paid 70 cents an hour, instead of 60 
cents. 


Janitors 

The minimum full-time rate for janitors 
and caretakers in buildings ,used chiefly 
for residential purposes is raised from 
$27.50 to $30.50 a week. For part-time 
work the rate is 65 cents an hour instead 
of 55 cents. 


Amusement Places 

Persons working in billiard rooms, bow]- 
ing alleys, skating or curling rinks, dance 
halls and theatres (except in cities), and 
other places where games of skill are played 
must be paid at least 60 cents an hour witha 
minimum in cities of $1.80 for each occasion 
on which they are required to report for 
duty. The former hourly minimum was 50 
cents. For work done on eight specified 
public holidays: such workers must now 
receive, in addition to their regular weekly 
wage, time and one-half the regular rate for 
every hour or part of an hour worked. 


Summer Resorts 

Workers employed in the summer resorts 
of Carlyle Lake, Kenosee Lake, Katepwe, 
Regina Beach and Waskesiu and the area 
within a three-mile radius of each, during 
the season June 15-September 15, are now 
to receive not less than 50 cents an hour 
rather than 40 cents, and at least $2 must 
be paid for each day on which a worker is 
required to report for duty instead of $1.60. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF LABOUR LAWS 


ENACTED BY PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES 


IN 1951 


A survey of the legislation passed at 
the 1951 sessions of the provincial Legis- 
latures indicates wide interest in labour 
legislation and considerable progress in 
improving legislative standards. 


Anti-discrimination Measures 

Among the most noteworthy were the 
Acts passed in Ontario to ban discrimina- 
tion in employment on grounds of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin and to require employers to pay 
women at the same rate as men when they 
are employed to do the same work in the 
same establishment. At the same time the 
Ontario Legislature passed an Act which, 
with suitable exemptions, permits women 
to serve on juries. 


Employment of Children 


To control the employment of children, 
the Nova Scotia Legislature enacted a 
statute prohibiting entirely the employ- 
ment of a child under 14 in manufacturing, 
shipbuilding, electrical works, the forestry 
industry, construction, garages and auto- 
mobile service stations, hotels and restau- 
rants, the operation of elevators, and such 
amusement places as bowling alleys and 
pool rooms. In other occupations than the 
above, hours of children under 14 are 
limited to eight in a day or, if school is 
in session, to three hours, unless the child 
has been granted an employment certificate. 
Night work of children between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. is forbidden. Inspectors may be 
appointed to enforce the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Increased benefits under Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts were provided for in 
six Provinces—Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Islaud and Saskatchewan. 

The Newfoundland Act which was passed 
in 1950 came into effect on April 1, 1951, 
at which time amendments were assented 
to Jaying down the benefits to be paid. 
A Workmen’s Compensation Committee 
which for the past year was engaged in 
the necessary preparatory work prior to 
putting the Act into effect has been 
appointed to constitute the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

As in most of the other Provinces, a 
widow in Newfoundland will receive $50 a 
month, together with an immediate lump 


sum payment of $100. The payment for 
a child under 16 is $10 a month or for a 
child without either parent, $20. In non- 
fatal cases, a workman is entitled to 
compensation at the rate of 66% per cent 
of his average earnings, the latter to be 
computed on a maximum basis of $3,000 
per year. 

In Manitoba, a change was made with 
respect to the maximum annual earnings 
which may be taken into account. These 
are now to be $3,000. At the same time, 
the minimum compensation payable where 
a workman is temporarily totally disabled 
was raised from $12.50 to $15 a week. A 
worker who is disabled for seven days or 
more will now receive compensation dating 
from the day of the injury. Hitherto, 
unless he was disabled for 14 days he did 
not receive compensation for the first three 
days. 

In New Brunswick, two changes were 
made to take effect on January 1, 1952. 
The allowance for burial expenses will be 
increased from $150 to $200, and compensa- 
tion to a disabled worker will be higher 
in that the maximum annual earnings taken 
into account in computing compensation 
will be $3,000 rather than the former $2,500. 

The Ontario amendments partially imple- 
ment the recommendations of Mr. Justice 
Roach’s Royal Commission report (L.G., 
1951. p. 315). Two major changes which 
will take effect on January 1, 1952, increase 
from $3,000 to $4,000 the maximum yearly 
earnings which may be taken into account 
in computing compensation, and reduce the 
waiting period from seven to five days. 
The amount which may be allowed for 
burial expenses was considerably increased, 
and the lump sum payable to a widow was 
raised from $100 to $200. 

The Prince Edward Island Legis!ature 
added several industries to those already 
under the Act. It reduced the waiting 
period, which is now four days rather 
than seven. It also considerably increased 
the benefits to dependants of a workman 
whose death is caused by an _ industrial 
accident or disease. These include a 
monthly sum of $50 to a widow instead of 
$40; $12.50 instead of $10 to each child 
under 16; and an increase from $100 to 
$150 in the amount allowed for funeral 
expenses. Exclusive of the sum allowed 
for burial, the maximum compensation pay- 
able in fatal cases is now 75 per cent of 
earnings instead of the previous 66% per 
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cent. In cases of total disability, the 
minimum payment which may be made 
was raised from $12.50 to $15 a week. 
Several additional diseases were made 
compensable. 

In Saskatchewan, effective from June 1, 
1951, increased monthly benefits to a 
widow (from $50 to $60) and to children 
under 16 (from $15 to $20) were provided 
for; the Nova Scotia Legislature raised the 
monthly benefit payable to a child under 
16 in the care of a parent from $12.50 to 
$15 and the payment to an orphan child 
from $22.50 to $25. 


Annual Holidays with Pay 

In the matter of annual vacations with 
pay. a change was made in Manitoba to 
make the vacation commensurate with 
length of service. In that Province, since 
1947, a week’s holiday has been granted 
after a year’s employment. Henceforth, a 
worker who has worked continuously for 
an employer for three consecutive years or 
more will, at the end of each year of service, 
be granted a holiday with pay of two weeks. 

The British Columbia Annual Holidays 
Act was declared not to apply where 
workers are assured of an annual holiday 
with pay by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment if the Minister of Labour approves 
the holiday provisions of the agreement. 
The Act provides for one week’s holiday 
with pay after a year of employment. 


Public Holidays 


Legislation to provide for time off with 
pay on public holidays was enacted in 
Manitoba. The Hours of Work Act was 
amended to prohibit work being done on 
Seven specified public holidays unless over- 
time is paid or compensatory time off is 
given. The amendment will apply to all 
industries in the Province except farming. 
This is the first time that provision has 
been made by law for the granting of 
public holidays to men. Under the Mani- 
toba Minimum Wage Orders, a woman 
may not work on a public holiday unless 
her employer has obtained a permit from 
the Minister of Labour. 

In order that November 11 may be 
fittingly observed, the Manitoba Legisla- 
ture passed the Remembrance Day Act 
which prohibits work for gain or reward 
and the sale or purchase of goods on 
Remembrance Day. Certain services which 
are essential to the community may be 
carried on, and emergency work may be 
done under permit from the Minister of 
Labour. An employee, other than a watch- 
man or janitor, who’ is required to work 
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on the holiday must be given equivalent 
time off without loss of pay within 30 
days. 


Notice of Termination of Employment 

New provisions in the Manitoba Hours of 
Work Act prohibit termination of employ- 
ment without written notice. Employers 
must serve. notice of dismissal and 
employees must serve notice of termina- 
tion of employment. Where wages are paid 
once a month or oftener, the period of 
notice required to be given corresponds to 
the length of the employee’s pay period. 


Hours 

The scope of the Saskatchewan Hours of 
Work Act was extended. The Act requires 
time and one-half the regular rate to be 
paid for all work done after eight hours 
in a day and after 44 hours in a week. It 
will now apply to all workplaces in the 
Province which are located in centres with 
300 or more people, which is the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minimum Wage Act. Since its 
enactment in 1947, the Hours of Work Act 
has applied to all workplaces in cities, to all 
factories in the Province, and to offices and 
shops in towns and villages. 


In two provinces, some changes were 
made with respect to the closing of shops. 
In Ontario, provision was made for muni- 
cipal by-laws requiring shops to close for a 
full day each week, and the Vancouver 
City Council was empowered to permit 
enough grocery shops for the accommoda- 
tion of the public to remain open. after 
the closing hours fixed by by-law. 

Working hours of persons employed in 
the construction of public works carried out 
under contract with the British Columbia 
Government may not exceed eight in a day 
and 44 in a week except in cases of emer- 
gency. This requirement was laid down in 
the new Public Works Fair Wages and 
Conditions of Employment Act which also 
requires contractors to pay fair wages on 
such construction jobs. “Fair wages” are 
those generally accepted as current in the 
trade for workmen in the district. Where 
no current rate is established, the Minister 
may determine a fair rate of wages. This 
fair wage policy by which Government con- 
tracts are awarded on condition that wage 
rates must equal those current in the 
district where the work is carried out has 
been in effect in British Columbia for many 
years. 


Minimum Wages 

Replacing an Act which has been in effect 
since 1920, a new Women’s Minimum Wage - 
Act was passed in Nova Scotia. Instead 


of applying only to cities and incorporated 
towns, as before, the new legislation will 
apply to the entire Province. While it is 
similar in principle to its predecessor, the 
new Act is more in line with the Acts of 
other provinces. More specific provision is 
made for inspection of premises, and more 
powers are given to the Minimum Wage 
Board, including power to fix the time and 
manner in which wages must be paid and 
power to exempt any group of employees 
or employers from the Act or any Minimum 
Wage Order. 


Labour Relations 

Four Provinces—New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan—made 
some changes in their labour relations 
legislation. 

The British Columbia Legislature did not 
see fit to amend the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, as requested by labour, 
but it passed an Act authorizing a Board 
of not more than five members to inquire 
into the Act and its administration and to 
report before the Legislature meets in 1952. 

The New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 
was amended to permit a municipality, by 
resolution, to bring any group of its 
employees under the Act. Seeking to 
influence another’s vote in any election held 
by the Labour Relations Board, whether by 
intimidation, coercion or by the giving of 
money was declared an “unfair labour 
practice” for which a penalty is provided 
under the Act. 

In Quebec, it was provided that decisions 
of the Labour Relations Board and of 
councils of arbitration set up under the 
Trade Disputes Act should not be subject 
to appeal to the Courts. A further enact- 
ment regarding the duration of collective 
agreements permits an agreement to be 
made for a longer period than heretofore. 
Agreements may now be made for one, 
two, or three years, but no longer. 


By an amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act, the Labour Relations 
Board is no longer permitted to disestab- 
lish a company-dominated union. The Act 
now merely gives the Board power to 
determine if a union is company-dominated, 
and makes it an unfair labour practice for 
an employer to bargain collectively with 
such an organization. 

Amendments with respect to the check-off 
were made in Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia. In Saskatchewan, the check-off 
may now be revoked only on the written 
request of the union instead of on the 
written request of the employee concerned. 
In Nova Scotia, so far as an uncertified 
union is concerned, the employer is required 


to institute a check-off system, if a majority 
of employees have voted for it, only where 
a collective agreement is in effect or where 
collective bargaining is being carried on. 


Safety and Health 

With a view to greater safety of 
employees in mines, the laws regulating 
employment in both coal and metal mines 
in Nova Scotia were completely revised. 
Improved safety standards of boiler inspec- 
tion are contained in legislation passed in 
both Ontario and Saskatchewan. The new 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act in Ontario 
is a complete revision and consolidation of 
earlier legislation. 


In a general revision of the Factories 
Act of British Columbia, the schedule which 
listed the workplaces covered by the Act 
was repealed as it was found difficult to 
keep it up-to-date. Instead, the definition 
of “factory” was broadened to ensure that 
all types of factories, as well as shipyards, 
laundries, elevators, etc. are governed by 
the Act. One new feature of the Act is 
a provision designed to protect factory 
workers from the inhalation of harmful 
gases, vapours or dusts. In every factory 
where a process is carried on by which 
gases, vapours or dusts are emitted, the 
Inspector is authorized to direct the 
employer to install the proper mechanical 
facilities for their removal. 


Hospitalization 

With respect to social security legislation, 
the British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Act was amended to raise to $42 the 
maximum amount which may be levied on 
a person or family for hospitalization. 
Recent regulations under the Act have fixed 
the payment for the head of a family at 
$42 and that for a single person at $30, a 
$9 increase over the previous premiums. 
An inquiry into the Act and its administra- 
tion by a Board of not more than 12 
persons was authorized during the session. 


Old Age Pensions 


As a result of the federal-provincial fiscal 
conference held in December, 1950, at which 
a contributory old-age pension plan was 
proposed, to be put into effect after the 
necessary amendments to the British North 
America Act had been made, the Legisla- 
tures of Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec 
passed Acts authorizing the Provincial 
Government to enter into an agreement 
in order to implement the plan. Under this 
program, the federal Government would 
provide a pension of $40 a month to all 
persons of 70 years of age and over with- 
out a means test, and the federal and 
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provincial Governments would bear equally 
the cost of providing pensions of the same 
amount to persons between the ages of 65 
and 69 with a means test. 


Rent Control 

Most of the provinces made provision 
for taking over rent control when federal 
controls were abolished. The Quebec Act 


Labour Legislation in Ontario 


freezes rents at their level of April 30 until 
August 1 of this year. The British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario Acts pro- 
vide for the taking over by the Province 
of the federal rental regulations. In New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, the legislation gives municipalities 
power to impose rent control. 


in 1951 


The Ontario Legislature adopted two important laws designed 
to provide “equal pay” for female employees, and to prevent 


discrimination in employment. 


Among other enactments of 


interest to labour, important amendments were made to the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


During the 1951 session of the Ontario 
Legislature, which lasted from February 1 
to April 5, a measure was approved by 
which women will be entitled to pay equal 
to that of men if they do the same work 
in the same establishment. Another equally 
significant Act will promote fair employ- 
ment practices in Ontario. It makes 
discrimination against men and women in 
respect to their employment because of 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin contrary to the law of the 
Province. Important amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act will further 
increase benefits to injured workmen and 
their dependants. Most of the changes are 
based on recommendations made by Mr. 
Justice Roach who was named Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the operation of the 
Act late in 1949. A completely revised 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act was 
passed bringing the Act into line with 
present day practice with regard to manu- 
facture, operation and inspection of boilers 
and pressure vessels. The maximum work- 
week of full-time firefighters was reduced 
from 72 to 56 hours. Provision was also 
made, under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, for any class or classes of 
shops in a municipality to close for one 
full day a week. Authority was given to 
the Provincial Government to regulate 
rentals of dwelling places. 


Fair Employment Practices 


A new Act, the first of its kind in 
Canada, was passed to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
creed, colour or place of origin. Ten 
States of the U.S.A. already have legisla- 
tion which is similar in principle to the 
Ontario. Act and Bills ‘to set up fair 
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employment practices commissions were 
introduced in a number of State Legis- 
latures this year. 

The Fair Employment Practices Act, 
which emphasizes in its preamble that such 
a measure is in accord with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as_ pro- 
claimed by the United Nations, forbids 
employers to refuse to employ, to discharge 
or to discriminate against any person 
because of race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. Trade unions 
are prohibited from excluding from mem- 
bership or from expelling or suspending or 
from discriminating against any member 
or person for any of these reasons. Expres- 
sions of discrimination in employment 
applications or advertisements or in 
written or oral inquiries in connection with 
prospective employment are also banned. 

Employers of fewer than five persons do 
not come under the Act, nor do domestic 
servants in private homes and religious, 
philanthropic, educational, fraternal and 
social organizations which are not oper- 
ated for private profit. 

The Act is to be administered by a Fair 


Employment Practices Branch of the 
Department of Labour headed by a 
Director. 


Charges of discrimination. will be dealt 
with first by conciliation procedure and, 
only if that fails, by prosecution. To 
enquire into a written complaint of dis- 
crimination under the Act, the Minister of 
Labour, on the recommendation of the 
Director, will appoint a Conciliation 
Officer who is required to report his find- 
ings to the Director. If he fails to settle 
the matter, the Minister may appoint a 
Commission of one or more persons with 
the powers of a Conciliation Board under 


the Labour Relations Act. After hearing 
the parties, the Commission will recom- 
mend to the Director the course which 
should be taken, which may include rein- 
statement with or without compensation 
for loss of earnings. The Minister, on the 
recommendation of the Director, will then 
issue whatever order he deems necessary 
and authorize a prosecution if he sees fit. 
The Act stipulates that the Director is not 
to recommend that prosecution proceedings 
be undertaken if he is satisfied that the 
act complained of was done for security 
reasons in connection with a national 
emergency or war. 

Fines up to $50 for an individual and 
$100 for a corporation, trade union, 
employers’ organization or employment 
agency may be imposed for failure to 
comply with any provision of the Fair 
Employment Practices Act or any order 
made under it. ; 

The chief Opposition criticism of the 
Bill on second reading was that it failed 
to provide for educational activities and 
that it was defective in its enforcement 
procedures. A motion to refer it to the 
Select Standing Committee on Labour, 
with instructions to hear evidence and 
representations from qualified experts and 
interested organizations and draw up a 
Bill “that truly expresses the principle of 
non-discrimination”, was defeated by a vote 
of 45 to 34. 

When the Bill came up for third reading, 
an Opposition attempt to amend it by 
including a prohibition of discrimination 
on the grounds of sex was defeated by a 
vote of 42 to 33. 

This was the second Fair Employment 
Practices Bill which was brought in by 
the Government at the 1951 session, the 
earlier one having been withdrawn after 
first reading. The principal difference 
between the two Bills was with respect 
to the administrative authority which in 
the earlier Bill was to have been the 
Labour Relations Board. A further differ- 
ence was that the first measure did not 
ban trade unions from discriminating 
against their members or against other 
persons. 

Earlier in the session the three Opposi- 
tion groups also presented Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Bills, none of which went 
beyond first reading. These were similar 
in principle to the Government Bill but 
were somewhat wider in scope. Two 
covered all persons employing three or 
more employees while the third covered 
all employees including domestic servants. 
Two of them provided for co-operation by 
the administrative authority with various 
groups in the study of problems of dis- 


crimination and in developing educational 
programs. All three provided for higher 
penalties than those fixed in the Govern- 
ment measure. 


Equal Pay For Equal Work 

A second important anti-discrimination 
measure was passed to ensure equal pay 
for men and women doing the same work 
in the same establishment. Effective from 
January 1, 1952, the Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act prohibits an 
employer or his agent from discriminating 
between male and female employees by 
paying a female employee at a lower rate 
than a male employee employed by him 
for the same work in the same establish- 
ment. A difference in the rate of pay 
between a female and a male employee 
based on any factor other than sex is not 
to be considered a breach of the Act. 

The Act does not affect written con- 
tracts of employment and collective agree- 
ments which were made before March 1, 
1951, but if any such contract or agreement 
is in effect on September 1, 1952, the Act 
will apply. 

The machinery for dealing with charges 
of discrimination is the same as that estab- 
lished under the Fair Employment Practices 
Act (see above). 

Fines up to $100 are provided for 
offences under the Act. 

Opposition members criticized the terms 
of the Bill, particularly the provision that 
pay would have to be equal only when 
men and women were doing the “same 
work”. A motion, which was defeated by 
a vote of 43 to 28, declared that legisla- 
tion on equal pay for equal work “should 
apply to work of comparative character or 
on comparable operations or where com- 
parable skills are involved, should protect 
workers who lodge complaints and should 
contain adequate enforcement procedures” 
and asked that the subject be referred to 
the Select Standing Committee on Labour 
and a Bill drawn up which would meet 
these standards. 

An Opposition Bill respecting equal pay 
for equal work which was given first read- 
ing before the introduction of the Govern- 
ment measure would have prohibited 
employers from discriminating in wage 
rates between men and women in work of 
comparative character or work on compar- 
able operations, or where comparable skills 
are involved, and would have required 
employers who violated this provision to 
pay the wages found to be due to the 
employee affected and an _ additional 
amount in liquidated damages. 
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Workmen's Compensation 

Important amendments were made to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, chiefly 
to implement some of the recommendations 
of the Report of Mr. Justice W. D. Roach 
who recently made an inquiry into the 
operation of the Act. 

In accordance with Mr. Justice Roach’s 
recommendations, the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted were increased from $3,000 to $4,000 
which is a higher amount than that fixed 
by any other province. In Saskatchewan, 
and by a 1951 amendment, in Manitoba, 
any earnings in excess of $3,000 are disre- 
garded and in the other provinces any 
earnings over $2,500 a year may not be 
taken into account. 

The waiting period which must elapse 
before compensation is payable was reduced 
from seven to five working days. The 
Royal Commission Report recommended a 
waiting period of four days. These two 
amendments will not take effect until 
January 1, 1952. 

As recommended in the Report, the maxi- 
mum amount allowed for burial expenses 
was increased from $125 to $200, effective 
immediately. Where a workman’s body has 
to be transported a considerable distance 
for burial, compensation includes a further 
sum for the necessary expenses involved. 
The former maximum of $125 was removed 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
permitted to determine the sum which may 
be paid. Mr. Justice Roach recommended 
a limit of $175. 

Instead of the immediate lump sum pay- 
ment of $100 to a widow or to a foster 
mother, $200 will now be paid. No recom- 
mendations were made in the Report with 
regard to this matter. 

A number of minor amendments were 
made to the sections of the Act governing 
medical aid. One of these, which was 
recommended by the Commissioner, pro- 
vides that treatment by  chiropodists 
registered under the Chiropody Act may be 
included under the term “medical aid”, and 
such persons as chiropodists and drugless 
practitioners will be required to submit 
reports to the Board with regard to an 
injured workman. These two amendments 
will take effect from January 1, 1952. 
Another amendment authorizes the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to determine 
questions as to the payment for medical 
aid as well as questions regarding the 
necessity, character and_ sufficiency of 
medical aid. The fees for medical aid are 
fixed by the Board and no action for any 
larger amount lies against the Board. A 
further amendment provides that no action 
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in respect of such charges lies against the 
injured workman, his employer or against 
any other person. If an account for pay- 
ment of medical aid is not received by the 
Board within the prescribed time, the Board 
may impose a penalty by way of a per- 
centage reduction in the amount of the 
account. 

The amending Act repealed as obsolete 
Section 6 (7) of the Act which made an 
employer individually lable to pay com- 
pensation for an accident that happened 
out of Ontario, where he had not fully 
contributed to the Accident Fund in respect 
of all the wages of his workmen who were 
engaged in the work in which the accident 
happened. Mr. Justice Roach pointed out 
that when an accident happens in Ontario 
compensation is paid out of the Accident 
Fund notwithstanding that the employer is 
in default in paying his assessments, and 
that there was no reason why it should not 
be paid out of the Fund when an accident 
happened out of Ontario in like circum- 
stances. The Commissioner reported that 
the subsection was in conflict with other 
sections of the Act. 

Another change which was proposed by 
the Commissioner and accepted by the 
Legislature was one which permits an 
employer in Schedule 2 who is individually 
liable to make a weekly or other periodical 
payment of compensation to apply to the 
Board to have his liability commuted by 
the payment of a lump sum equal to the 
full annual value of the periodical pay- 
ments, or, as heretofore, a sum equal to 75 
per cent of the annual value of the weekly 
or other periodical payments. 

When the amending Bill came up for 
second reading, all Opposition groups 
combined to request further implementa- 
tion of the Royal Commission, Report. 
A motion was introduced: that the Bill “be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Labour, and that the said committee be 
authorized to incorporate in the Bill pro- 
visions implementing the recommendations 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Roach regarding 
accident prevention, industrial diseases, 
compensation for second injuries and 
injuries aggravated by pre-existing physical 
conditions, and such other recommenda- 
tions of the said Mr. Justice Roach as 
the committee deems advisable”, but the 
amendment was ruled out of order. 

Subsequently, an Opposition Bill was 
introduced to implement the 
recommendations of the Commissioner with 
regard to accident prevention, chief of 


which were that accident prevention should _ 


be brought under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
that there should be more active participa- 


specific 


tion of labour in any organized system of 
accident prevention. This Bill was given a 
six months’ hoist on March 7, at which 
time the Minister of Labour, Mr. Daley, 
stated that the recommendations of the 
Commissioner with regard to this matter 
were being studied by his Department. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


A new and completely revised Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act consolidates the 
former Steam Boilers Act which governed 
the inspection of steam boilers during 
construction, alteration and repair, and 
Section 57 of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act which provided for the 
inspection of boilers and pressure vessels 
in factories, shops, restaurants, office build- 
ings, public buildings and other places. In 
introducing the Bill in the Legislature, the 
Minister of Labour stated, “With the 
technical advances made in this field and 
the present widespread use of boilers and 
pressure vessels it is necessary to bring the 
Act into line with present day practices.” 
The Act will come into force on Proc- 
lamation. 

New sections in the Act require all 
inspectors, including those of boiler insur- 
ance companies, to hold certificates of 
competency, require the design of a boiler 
or pressure vessel to be submitted to and 
approved by the Chief Inspector before 
construction is begun, and provide for the 
registration and testing of welding oper- 
ators. The Act stipulates that inspectors 
when carrying out their duties must refer 
to certain safety codes governing boilers 
and pressure vessels. 

The Act covers boilers with a heating 
surface of over 30 square feet; pressure 
vessels for permanent use at a pressure of 
more than 15 pounds with an internal 
diameter of more than six inches (or more 
than 24 inches if used for storing hot water 
for domestic purposes or if connected in a 
water pumping system containing air that 
is compressed to serve as a cushion); and 
refrigeration plants with a capacity of more 
than three tons of refrigeration in 24 hours. 
Excluded from coverage are boilers used 
for heating buildings occupied by not more 
than four families, those used in connection 
with an open type hot water heating 
system, pressure vessels used exclusively 
for hydraulic purposes at atmospheric pres- 
sure, boilers and pressure vessels used 
exclusively for agricultural purposes, those 
used in the operation of a railway under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and those subject to the 
Canada Shipping Act. Shipping con- 


tainers subject to inspection by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners are also 
excluded. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
exempt any type of boiler or pressure 
vessel or any plant from the Act. 


Qualifications of Inspectors—A new pro- 
vision requires all Government inspectors 
and other persons who inspect boilers, 
pressure vessels and plants to hold a 
certificate of competency. An applicant 
for a certificate of competency must, as 
before, pass examinations or tests as 
may be prescribed by the Minister by 
regulations. 


Annual Inspection—More detailed pro- 
visions are set out regarding the powers 
and duties of boiler inspectors. As before, 
an inspector must inspect at least once a 
year every uninsured boiler and pressure 
vessel used in the Province, but the Chief 
Inspector may order a further inspection 
at any time. The Minister may also 
require an insured boiler or pressure vessel 
to be inspected at any time. 

The Act provides that the publications 
of the Canadian Standards Association, of 
the American Standards Association and 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers shall be deemed to contain the 
rules which must be referred to by the 
inspectors in carrying out their duties 
under the Act with regard to the approval 
of designs, and the manufacture, installa- 
tion, inspection, testing or operation of 
boilers, pressure vessels and plants. 

By written notice an inspector may 
require the owner or person in charge of 
a boiler, pressure vessel or plant to prepare 
it for inspection, and the owner or engineer 
in charge is required to carry out any 
orders he may issue to ensure a proper 
inspection. On the annual inspection, the 
inspector must see that the boiler, pres- 
sure vessel or plant is being operated and 
maintained in accordance with the Act 
and regulations and that the safety valves 
are properly set and sealed. He must also 
review the maximum working pressure and 
make any reduction in it for safe operation 
of the boiler having regard to its age and 
condition. The inspector may give oral or 
written instructions to the person in charge 
of a boiler or pressure vessel in any matter 
of safety regarding its installation, opera- 
tion or repair. If the instructions are not 
carried out within the time specified, the 
Chief Inspector may order the boiler, pres- 
sure vessel or plant to be shut down and 
may cancel the inspection certificate or the 
certificate of approval. 

As before, on the completion of the 
annual inspection, the inspector must report 
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to the Chief Inspector on the condition 
and operation of the boiler or pressure 
vessel and if it is found to be in a safe 
condition, an inspection certificate: will be 
issued, on payment of the prescribed fee 
and expenses. The certificate is valid for 
one year unless it is cancelled or a shorter 
period specified. Where practicable, it must 
be posted in a conspicuous place near the 
boiler or pressure vessel. The maximum 
pressure at which a boiler or pressure 
vessel may be operated must be set forth 
in the certificate. Where a boiler, pressure 
vessel or plant is found to be in an unsafe 
condition or is being operated in a 
dangerous manner, the inspector must, on 
the instructions of the Chief Inspector, seal 
the boiler and take steps to remove the 
danger. A boiler or pressure vessel which 
has been so shut down may not be oper- 
ated until permission in writing has been 
obtained from the Chief Inspector. 

The owner, engineer or other person in 
charge of a boiler or pressure vessel must 
point out to the inspector during an. inspec- 
tion any defects he believes to exist and 
if between inspections he becomes aware 
of any defect he must notify the Chief 
Inspector forthwith. 

Where an inspector is satisfied that a 
boiler or pressure vessel can no longer be 
used safely, he must, after notifying the 
Chief Inspector, seal it indicating that it is 
condemned and take possession of its 
certificate of inspection. Unless it is 
repaired as required by the Chief Inspector, 
and a new certificate of inspection issued, 
a condemned boiler or pressure vessel may 
not again be used. It may not be sold or 
moved to another location for re-use with- 
out the Chief Inspector’s consent. 


Construction of Boilers—The Act requires 
the manufacturer of every boiler or pres- 
sure vessel to be constructed for use in 
Ontario to submit its design to the Chief 
Inspector for approval and registration 
before construction is begun and, similarly, 
the designs of plants must be approved 
and registered before installation is com- 
menced. If a boiler or pressure vessel has 
been constructed without its design having 
been approved and registered, the Chief 
Inspector may approve its design, if it 
otherwise meets the requirements of the 
Act and regulations. 

Inspection of boilers and pressure vessels 
at any stage during construction or on 
installation may be required by the Chief 
Inspector who will issue a certificate of 
inspection on payment of the prescribed 
fee if he is satisfied that they may be 
operated safely. No person may operate 
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a boiler or use a pressure vessel unless a 
certificate of inspection or approval is in 
effect. 

Where a boiler or pressure vessel has 
not been inspected during construction, the 
Chief Inspector may issue a certificate of 
approval, upon payment of the required 
fee, which shall authorize its operation until 
its annual inspection. Provision is made 
for allowing boilers and pressure vessels 
to be installed and operated if the design 
of a newly constructed vessel is not avail- 
able for registration or if the design has 
been approved but the vessel is found to 
be defective after construction. In the 
latter case, the Chief Inspector may allow 
the vessel to be operated within such limits 
of safety as he may deem proper and fix 
a specified time for the defects to be 
remedied. Failing compliance, he may 
cancel the registration of the design. 

If a boiler or pressure vessel has not 
been constructed in accordance with its 
approved design but may be safely used 
at a lesser pressure than its design pres- 
sure, the inspector must fix the maximum 
working pressure at which it may be oper- 
ated. Every boiler and pressure vessel must 
have at least one safety valve of adequate 
capacity set to relieve at or below the 
maximum working pressure. 

With respect to boilers and pressure 
vessels built outside of Ontario for use in 
that Province, the Act permits the Chief 
Inspector to arrange with the inspection 
service of the other province or country 
to have inspections carried out during 
construction. 

A used boiler must be inspected and 
tested before being put into operation, 
and one previously used outside of Ontario 
may not be installed without the consent 
of the Chief Inspector, who before issuing 
a certificate of inspection must be provided 
with detailed information concerning its 
design, specifications and manufacture. 

Before any major repairs are made to a 
boiler or pressure vessel, the inspector must 
be notified and he must inspect the work 
before the boiler or pressure vessel may 
again be used. 


Insured Boilers—Insured boilers are sub- 
ject to an annual inspection by inspectors 
employed by boiler insurance companies 
and are exempt from annual inspection by 
Government inspectors.. A copy of the 
report of each annual inspection made by 
inspectors of insurance companies must be 
filed with the Chief Inspector within 30 
days after the inspection, and the Chief 
Inspector must be immediately notified 
when an insurance company cancels the 
insurance on a boiler or pressure vessel or 
rejects an application for insurance. 


Provision is made in the Act for closer 
co-operation between the Department of 
Labour and boiler insurance companies. 
The Minister may permit the Chief 
Inspector to employ the services of an 
insurer or any other person qualified to 
inspect boilers and pressure vessels in 
Ontario to make an inspection required 
under the Act and submit a report within 
14 days. 


Welding Operators—Welding operators 
must be registered with the Chief Inspector 
who is authorized to approve the pro- 
cedures to be followed in welding boilers 
and pressure vessels. 

Each time that a welder changes his 
employment, and as often as the Chief 
Inspector requires he must take a test, 
under the direction of an inspector to 
determine his competency. The inspector 
must give the welder written details of the 
test stating the degree of his efficiency and 
indicating the type of welding which he 
may do. If the welding is found to be 
faulty, the inspector must notify both the 
welder and his employer and the welder 
will not be allowed to weld on any boiler 
or pressure vessel until he has passed a 
further test. 


Accidents—Full details of an explosion 
or rupture of a boiler or pressure vessel 
or an accident arising from their use which 
injures or kills a person must be reported 
immediately to the Chief Inspector by 
telephone or telegraph. The Chief In- 
spector or an inspector must then investi- 
gate the accident to determine the cause. 
No parts of a boiler or pressure vessel in 
which an explosion has occurred may be 
moved, except as may be necessary to 
remove an injured person, until the permis- 
sion of an inspector has*been obtained. 


General—The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is empowered to issue regulations 
under the Act. The penalties for offences 
against the Act are a minimum fine of $25 
and a maximum fine of $500 for each 
offence. 


Hours of Fire Fighters 

The maximum hours during which a fire 
fighter is required to be on duty on the 
average in any work week were reduced 
from 72 to 56, by an amendment to the 
Fire Departments Act. This limit applies 
to full-time fire fighters in municipalities 
having a population of not less than 10,000. 
The change will not take effect until 
January 1, 1952. 


Weekly Closing of Shops 

A Private Member’s Bill was passed 
amending the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act to provide for the closing 


of shops for a full day each week by 
municipal by-law as an alternative to the 
half-holiday each week which was pre- 
viously provided for. 

A municipal council, on petition of three- 
quarters of the occupiers of a class of shops 
in the municipality must, within one 
month, pass a by-law requiring all shops 
of that class in the municipality to be 
closed and remain closed during such 
periods of the year as are named in the 
application on one particular day each week 
during the whole day and until not later 
than 5 a.m. of the following day. 


Medical Examination of 


Employees of School Boards 

An amendment to the Department of 
Education Act authorizes the Minister of 
Education to require employees of school 
boards to submit periodically to medical 
examination. Previously, this power could 
be exercised only in respect of teachers. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act with respect to the condi- 
tions of eligibility to receive an allowance. 

It is now stated that a monthly allow- 
ance may be paid to a mother towards the 
support of one or more children if she has 
divorced the father of the child or children 
and has been awarded custody of them in 
proceedings in which no provision was 
made for their maintenance, or if the father 
has failed to carry out his obligations and 
has not been heard of for at least a year. 

Allowances are normally paid until a 
child becomes 16 but if the child’s birthday 
occurs during the school year and he is 
attending school the allowance is con- 
tinued to the end of the school year. Now, 
however, in special cases where the 
Mothers’ Allowances Commission is satis- 
fied that the child’s progress in school 
justifies payment of the allowance beyond 
16 years the allowance may be continued 
for a further period, but only until the 
child reaches 18. 

Similarly, if the Commission is satisfied 
that a child in respect of whom an allow- 
ance is paid has a mental or physical 
disability which justifies the continuance of 
the allowance after 16 years, the allowance 
may be paid up to the age of 18. 

The required period of residence in the 
Province before making application for an 
allowance has been reduced from two years 
to one year. As before, a mother must 
be a resident of the Province at the time 
she applies for an allowance. The Com- 
mission is authorized to refuse payment if 
it believes that the mother is not a suit- 
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able person to receive an allowance. With 
these exceptions, conditions of eligibility to 
receive an allowance are unchanged. 


Unemployment Relief 

Changes were made in the section of the 
Unemployment Relief Act which determines 
the responsibility of municipalities for 
unemployment relief to persons who have 
not resided there for a full year 
1935, p. 524). The section was revised to 
provide for cases where new Canadians 
require public assistance before they estab- 
lish residence in a municipality for a 
year, and to make it possible for the 
Province to pay the full cost of any relief 
administered. 

Under the Act, municipalities are liable 
for direct relief to a person who is in 
needy circumstances, or who is unemploy- 
able because of mental or physical inca- 
pacity. A municipality which has furnished 
direct. relief to a person who has moved 
there may recover the cost of the relief 
from the municipality where the person 
formerly resided, the latter municipality 
being liable for such relief for a period of 
12 months after removal. 

A new provision deals with a person who 
has resided outside of Ontario for the 
previous 12 months and who, after moving 
into the Province, is granted direct relief 
by a municipality in Ontario. In such 
case, the Act now states that the muni- 
cipality is entitled to be reimbursed by the 
Province for the full amount expended on 
behalf of such person until he has been a 
resident of the municipality for 12 months. 
However, the municipality will not be 
reimbursed if such person is to be returned 
to his former place of residence outside of 
Ontario. 


Rent Control 


An Act, which was proclaimed in effect on 
April 30, was passed to continue in force 
in Ontario, the Dominion Wartime Lease- 
hold Regulations after the Dominion Goy- 
ernment vacated the rental control field. 


(L.G., : 


that matters of rentals and 
tenure may be fairly dealt with and 
adjusted, the  Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was authorized to exercise all the 
powers of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board with respect to the Wartime Lease- 
hold Regulations including power to 
administer and enforce these regulations or 
to revoke, amend or replace them. 

During the session a select committee of 
the Legislature was set up to devise a 
system of leasehold: regulations for the 
Province. 


Bills not Passed 

Five Private Members’ Bills seeking to 
amend the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act were all given a six months’ 
hoist. These were similar to Bills intro- 
duced at the 1950 session. In them were 
included proposals to reduce the maximum 
weekly hours of work from 48 to 40 without 
reduction in weekly pay, to require pay- 
ment at the rate of time and one-half for 
overtime and to limit overtime to eight 
hours in a week and 100 in a year. Two 
Bills would have provided for two weeks’ 
vacation with pay instead of one, and 
another would have provided for one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year’s 
employment and two weeks after two years’ 
employment or more, with vacation credits 
of two per cent during the first year and 
four per cent during the second or each 
subsequent year. 

Another Private Member’s Bill which has 
been introduced for the past several years 
proposed to establish a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour for all workers except 
apprentices. 

A Bill to amend the Labour Relations 
Act sought to require employers to institute 
the voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues. At present six provinces have a 
check-off provision in their industrial rela- 
tions legislation—British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. 


In order 


Labour Legislation in the Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1950 


YUKON 


In the Yukon Territory, an Ordinance 
was passed which requires employers to 
grant their employees an annual holiday of 
two weeks with pay after completing a 
year of continuous service. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance was revised 
to raise the percentage rate of compensa- 
tion for temporary disability from 50 to 
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66%. Under the Ordinance, an employer is 
individually liable for the payment of 
compensation, and by a further amend- 
ment, he must carry accident insurance for 
his workmen in an approved company. 
Amendments were made to the Steam 
Boiler Ordinance, mainly to provide for 
the certification of welders. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
which has been in effect since 1917 and 
which applies to undertakings employing 
five or more workmen, was changed in 
several particulars. Under this Ordinance, 
an employer is liable to pay compensation 
for injuries causing death or disability for 
three days or longer unless the injury is 
attributable solely to the serious and wilful 
misconduct or intoxication of the workman. 
Compensation is also payable for specified 
industrial diseases. 

Sections similar to those in the North- 
west Territories Ordinance were added 
requiring every employer in the Yukon 
Territory to enter into and maintain a 
contract of insurance, in an amount and 
with a company approved by the Commis- 
sioner, providing for payment of compensa- 
tion to his employees. An employer may 
be exempted from this requirement only if 
he has made other arrangements satis- 
factory to the Commissioner for the protec- 
tion of his workmen. If an employer fails 
to enter into a contract of insurance, he 
is liable to a maximum fine of $500 and, 
in addition, the Commissioner may refuse 
to grant him a licence to carry on business 
or may cancel his licence. 


A further amendment raised the rate of 
compensation for temporary disability from 
50 to 66% per cent. Previously, the 
Ordinance provided for the payment of 
compensation for temporary disability, 
making no distinction between a total or 
a partial disability, at the rate of 50 per 
cent of average daily wages. As the 
Ordinance now stands, the compensation 
payable by the employer to the workman 
for a temporary total disability is 663 per 
cent of the workman’s average daily 
wages, and for a temporary partial dis- 
ability 663 per cent of the difference in his 
average earnings before and after the 
accident. As before, compensation is a 
weekly sum payable during disability but 
for not longer than 12 months. 

A third amendment makes it clear that 
an employer is exempt from liability to 
pay compensation for an accident to a 
workman who is entitled to compensation 
under the legislation of any province or 
territory other than the Yukon Territory, 
as well as under any United States law, 
as previously. 


Holidays with Pay 

The Annual Holidays Ordinance, which 
went into effect on January 1, 1951, is the 
first statutory provision for holidays with 
pay for workers in the Yukon Territory. 
The Ordinance is, in general, similar to 


the holiday legislation in effect in six prov- 
inces and in the length of the holiday 
period is like that of Saskatchewan. 

It ‘provides for a holiday of two weeks 
with pay for all employees except those 
engaged in farming, ranching, market- 
gardening, domestic service in a private 
residence and family undertakings. A 
worker becomes entitled to an annual paid 
holiday after completing one year of con- 
tinuous service comprising not less than 
280 days of actual work. 

If a public holiday occurs during the 
worker’s vacation, one working day is to 
be added to the holiday period, and in 
addition to his regular holiday pay he must 
be paid the wage to which he is entitled 
for the public holiday. 

If the employment is terminated during 
the working year but if the worker has 
performed at least 90 days’ work, he must 
be paid the equivalent of one day’s pay: 
for each 25 days of actual work during 
the uncompleted working year. A period 
of less than 25 days of actual work will 
not entitle a worker to a portion of a day’s 
pay. A worker who leaves his employ- 
ment at the end of a working year and 
who has not been given the 14 days’ holi- 
day to which he is entitled must be paid 
14 days’ wages in lieu of the holiday. 

The 12-months qualifying period is 
deemed to have begun on the latest of 
the following dates: (a) one year imme- 
diately before January 1, 1951; (b) the 
date of entering employment with the 
employer; (c ) the date on which the 
employee became entitled to an annual 
holiday under any Ordinance, custom, agree- 
ment, or under his contract of ‘service. 

The Commissioner or any person author- 
ized by him may inspect the books, pay- 
rolls and other records of the employer to 
ascertain whether or not the provisions of 
the Ordinance are complied with and he 
may require the employer to verify entries 
by statutory declaration and to furnish 
further information. 

The Commissioner may make regulations 
as may be necessary for the carrying out 
of the Ordinance. 

Penalties are provided for failure to 
comply with the Ordinance or regulations, 
for making false statements with intent to 
deceive and for obstructing the Commis- 
sioner or his representative in the exercise 
of the powers conferred by the Ordinance. 
For a first offence, the penalty is a fine of 
from $25 to $100 or, in default of payment, 
imprisonment from 10 to 30 days, and for 
a subsequent offence, not less than $50 nor 
more than $200 or, in default of payment, 
imprisonment from 30 to 90 days. 
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Tf an employer is convicted of failure to 
pay money to an employee as required by 
the Ordinance, the convicting magistrate 
must, in addition to levying the fine, 
order the employer to pay to him the 
amount due for transmittal to the employee. 


Steam Boilers 

Amendments to the Steam Boiler Ordi- 
nance provide for the examination and 
qualification of welders and set out a 
schedule of fees for inspection of steam 
boilers, for engineers’ and welders’ certifi- 
cates and for the annual registration of 
certificates. 

No person may weld on a boiler, pressure 
vessel or piping in a steam plant or oil 
still unless he holds a valid certificate under 
the Ordinance. Three types of welder’s 
certificates are provided for—Class A, 
Class B and Provisional Welder’s Certifi- 
cate. A Class A Certificate permits the 
holder to repair boilers and fired or unfired 
pressure vessels by means of gas or electric 
welding or both. Class B permits the 
holder to perform such repairs without 
supervision only on vessels of 15 pounds 
psi. or under; if the vessel carries a 
higher pressure, a holder of a Class B 
Certificate may only carry out the welding 
under direction of a person holding a Class 
A Certificate. A Provisional Welder’s 
Certificate, issued for not more than six 
months in a year, may be granted to a 
person who has been employed as a welder 
for at least two years, permitting him to 
perform the type of work endorsed on the 
certificate. 

To qualify for a Welder’s Certificate, a 
candidate must pass an examination, con- 
ducted by the Inspector of Steam Boilers, 
which may include a written test. The 
examination includes a physical check-up, 
a test of the candidate’s knowledge of 
welding sheet-steel, heavy steel and cast 
iron and of brazing, a test of his knowledge 
of the behaviour of materials under the 
stresses of welding and a practical test. A 
welder may not take the examination unless 
the Inspector is satisfied that he has had 
sufficient experience. 

A schedule of fees is now appended to 
the Ordinance. 

As before, the owner of a boiler or pres- 
sure vessel must see that it is inspected at 
least once a year. The Inspector must 
record all particulars of inspection so that 
the prescribed fees may be collected by the 
Territorial Treasurer. The inspection cer- 
tificate may be withheld by the Inspector 
until the fees are paid. 
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‘School Attendance 


A new School Ordinance raises the school- 
leaving age from 12 to 14 years. A parent, 
guardian or other person having charge of 
a child between 7 and 14 years resident in 
an area in which there is a school is 
required to send the child to school for 
the whole school year. Previously, a child 
between 7 and 12 years was required to 
attend school for at least 16 weeks in each 
year, eight weeks of which were consecutive. 

For failure to see that a child between 
7 and 14 attends school or is educated other- 
wise, a parent or guardian, on summary 
conviction before a Justice of the Peace, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding $5 or, in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for 
not more than five days, with or without 
hard labour. 

A parent or guardian is not liable to 
penalty for failure to send a child to school 
if the child is unable to attend by reason 
of sickness or other unavoidable cause, if 
there is no school open which the child 
can attend within a mile of his residence, 
if the child has reached a standard of 
education equal to or higher than that to 
be attained in such school, if the parent 
or guardian had not the means to clothe 
the child adequately, or if the child’s 
mental condition is such as to prevent his 
attendance at school or his application to 
study. 


Chauffeurs’ Licences 


The age limit for a chauffeur’s licence 
was raised to 18 years for men, the same 
as the age limit in effect for women, by 
an amendment to the Motor Vehicle 
Ordinance. Previously, an application for 
a chauffeur’s licence was not accepted from 
boys under 16 and girls under 18. An 
applicant for a chauffeur’s licence must file 
with the Commissioner a certificate of good 
character, a health certificate signed by a 
qualified doctor, and a certificate of com- 
petency as a driver. 


Employment of Young Persons 
in Serving Liquor 

The new Cocktail Lounge Ordinance 
prohibits a person who operates an estab- 
lishment licensed for the sale of liquor from 
allowing a person whom he knows to be 
under 21 to dispense liquor on the 
premises. A penalty of $50 and costs or, 
in default of payment, one month’s 
imprisonment is provided for a first offence, 
and for subsequent offences the penalty is 
$100 and costs or two months’ imprison- 
ment. 

The Ordinance also authorizes the Com- 
missioner to make regulations providing for 


licensing employees of persons operating 
licensed premises and prescribing require- 
ments for such employees. 


Old Age Pensions 

An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Ordinance provided for the payment by 
the Government of the Yukon Territory of 
a supplemental allowance of not more than 
$20 a month for the period from April 1 
to June 30, 1949, and of not more than $10 
a month thereafter to persons who are 
receiving old age or blind pensions. 

The amendment also ratified and incor- 
porated in the Ordinance the agreement 
between the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the Yukon Territory 
which was effective from July 1, 1949, 
providing for the payment of pensions at 
the new higher rate, following amendments 
to the Old Age Pensions Act (Canada) 
under which the basic monthly pension was 
increased from $30 to $40 a month. Of 
this amount the Government of Canada 
contributes 75 per cent and the Territory 
25 per cent. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Motion Picture Machine Operators 

The Motion Pictures Ordinance was 
replaced by a new Ordinance which pro- 
vides for the licensing of operators by the 
Commissioner of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Previously, an operator was 
required to hold a licence issued by one 
of the Provinces of Canada. The Ordinance 
now makes provision for either type of 
licence. The Commissioner is given power 
to make regulations providing for the 


Minimum Wage Legislation in 


A recent issue of the “Revue Francaise 
du Travail’, published by the Department 
of Labour and Social Security in France, 
is devoted to the recent legislation regard- 
ing minimum wages in that country. The 
first part of the report is a_ historical 
summary of the development of wage 
regulation in France up to the measures 
approved on February 11, 1950. The new 
law restores to employers and employees 
the right to establish wage rates by free 
collective bargaining. The establishment 
of other working conditions through collec- 
tive bargaining had been permitted by 
legislation at the end of 1946, when the 
large measure of control assumed by the 
Government during the war was partially 
relaxed. The 1950 law, besides permitting 
free collective bargaining concerning wages, 


examination of operators and prescribing 
the application for and the issue and form 
of operators’ licences. Officers designated 
by the Commissioner to investigate the 
fire prevention facilities of theatres are 
authorized to demand the production of 
operators’ licences. 

As before, no one under 18 may operate 
a motion picture machine. An operator 
must thoroughly examine the machine and 
all wire connections before each perform- 
ance. During the operation of the machine 
he must devote his full attention to it and 
must not permit any unauthorized person 
to enter the enclosure. He is not per- 
mitted to operate the machine while under 
the influence of liquor nor to smoke or 
light matches while working. 


Chauffeurs 


A revised Motor Vehicles Ordinance, 
which came into force on April 1, 1951, 
lowered the age limit for obtaining a 
chauffeur’s licence from 18 to 16 years. 


Licensing of Trades and Businesses 


The Business Licence Ordinance, which 
repealed a 1938 Ordinance and its amend- 
ments, forbids a person to carry on any 
of the businesses or occupations listed in 
the schedule without first obtaining a 
licence and paying the required fee. 

An applicant for a licence who is an 
employer of labour is required to state 
in his written application the arrangements 
he has made for the protection of his 
workmen in case of accident in accordance 
with the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance or his reasons for 
not making such arrangements. 


France 


retains the State’s right to establish 
minimum wages. The article then goes on 
to describe minimum wage-fixing methods 
under the new Act. 


Earlier Wage-fixing 

State intervention in the fixing of 
minimum wages was first introduced in 
1899 when “normal” wage rates were estab- 
lished for workers engaged on_ public 
works. Within each particular occupation 
it was provided that the worker should 
receive a wage rate comparable to wages 
currently in effect in the region concerned. 
This step, though a beginning, only affected 
those workers engaged on State public 
works and the minimum wages thus 
adopted were optional as far as other 
public bodies were concerned. 
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In 1915, a minimum wage was estab- 
lished for female home workers in the 
clothing industry. In 1926, this order was 
extended to cover women home workers 
in the basket-weaving, leather-manufactur- 
ing and brush-making industries. Male 
home workers in the clothing industry were 
brought under minimum wage legislation 
in 1928. Minimum wage provisions were 
again extended in 1935 when workers in 
the silk and rayon-weaving industries were 
made subject to such measures. Legisla- 
tion affecting home workers was modified 
somewhat in 1941 and in 1943 but without 
any change in principle. 

Legislative measures of 1936 and 1938, 
regarding collective agreements between 
employees and employers, marked a change- 
over from intermittent and indirect State 
intervention in the minimum wage field to 
direct and broad wage establishment. The 
1936 law made it compulsory for all collec- 
tive agreements whose provisions could be 
extended to cover a particular region (in 
much the same manner as provided for in 
the Quebee Collective Agreement Act) to 
contain a clause respecting minimum wages. 
The 1938 measure further provided that in 
collective bargaining wage rates could be 
revised in accordance with changes in the 
cost-of-living index and in the economic 
- situation of the industry concerned. In 
1939 minimum wages were set for indus- 
tries working on national defence contracts. 
In 1940 all wages were subject to govern- 
ment regulation. 


After the liberation the Government was 
able to utilize its experience in the field of 
wage regulation to establish a basic 
minimum wage for all industrial occupa- 
tions. The “Revue” notes that the new 
principle contained in the legislation of 
February 11, 1950, is that a statutory 
minimum wage should be based on an 
estimate of what is the minimum return 
required by a worker. This estimate is to 
be arrived at after full consultation with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The New Legislation 


The law of February 11 makes provision 
for the setting Of a national statutory 
minimum wage. A decree of August 23, 
1950, set a minimum wage for industrial 
workers varying according to zone, applying 
to all those who are covered by or are 
parties to a collective agreement. A second 
decree of October 9, 1950, extended the 
application of the minimum wage rate set 
for industrial workers to rural craftsmen 
(artisans ruraux), certain workers in agri- 
cultural undertakings, and employees of all 
duly established offices and agencies con- 
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nected with agriculture. For all other 
agricultural workers, a slightly lower 
minimum rate was set. Subsequent Gov- 
ernment decrees are to set a minimum 
wage for those employed in the merchant 
marine and in the catering industry Male 
and female workers of 18 years of age and 
over who are not handicapped are covered 
by the new legislation. Apprentices are 
specifically exempted. 

The Higher Committee for Collective 
Agreements, which was established in 1946, 
was authorized to provide the Government 
with a typical budget which would guar- 
antee a minimum or basic standard of 
living. Previously, the budget method had 
been used in establishing salary rates for 
public servants. The Higher Committee 
for Collective Agreements is composed of 
representatives of Government Depart- 
ments, employers and workers under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Labour 
and Social Security. 


In the National Assembly and in the 
Council of the Republic (Upper House) 
two viewpoints were predominant with 
respect to the establishment of minimum 
wages based upon a typical budget. One 
view was that the Government should 
determine minimum wage rates without 
having recourse to any group or organiza- 
tion, while the other point of view 
suggested that the Higher Committee for 
Collective Agreements should set the wage 
rates, with the Government merely ratify- 
ing such regulations. The result was a 
compromise solution whereby the Govern- 
ment set the rates after taking into account 
general prevailing economic conditions and 
the advice of the Higher Committee based 
on budget studies. 

From the many studies that had been 
made by the Committee the Government 
first set minimum salaries and wages on 
August 23, 1950. The legislation provides 
for a basic minimum of 64 francs an hour. 
The first zone of the Paris region receives 
the highest minimum rate, 78 franes an 
hour. -The minimum hourly rates in other 
zones are established on a sliding scale, 
declining from the maximum of 78 francs. 
However, in no region can the minimum 
rate differ by more than 18 per cent from 
the hourly wage paid in the first zone of 
the Paris area. The law further provides 
that wage-setting policies must take into 
account the board and lodging provided for 
many employees by their employers. 

The administration and enforcement of 
this minimum wage legislation have been 
entrusted to the Departments of Labour 


1A decree of November 15, 1950, set a minimum 
wage for the merchant marine. 


and Social Security, Finance and Economic 
Affairs, Public Works, Interior, Transport 
and the ‘Tourist Trade, Industry and 
Commerce, Agriculture, the Merchant 
Marine and the Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs as it is related to each 
of these particular Ministries. 

In advising the Government upon the 


establishment of minimum rates, the 
Higher Committee studied briefs on 
workers’ budgets prepared by several 


organizations, including the Cartel Inter- 
confédéral, the Confédération Générale du 
Travail—Force Ouvriére, the Mouvement 
Populaire des Familles, the Union National 
des Associations Familiales and the Con- 
fédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens. These briefs took account of 
items that were considered to be basic 
necessities for the worker. 

On May &, 1950, the Higher Committee 
after discussion with the interested labour, 
industry, family and social welfare groups, 
decided that a single worker’s budget 
should provide for those necessities which 
are considered basic and _ indispensable. 
Studies were prepared by two sub- 
committees, one studying food items and 
the other, non-food necessities. 

It was estimated that 7,152 francs were 
necessary for food purchases each month 
and 8,048 francs monthly for non-food 
items, a total of 15,200 francs. The food 
budget was accepted in its entirety by the 
committee while the non-food budget did 
not receive the complete support of either 
the sub-committee or the full committee. 

The sub-committee on food items con- 
cluded that 2,897 calories per day repre- 
sented a basic diet. Employer representa- 
tives suggested the figure of 2,400 calories 
which was the amount established in a 
1935 study made by the Hygiene Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations. The amount 
stated as necessary for food purchases was 
calculated on the price index published by 
the National Institute of Economic and 
Statistical Studies. In establishing the 
figure of 7,152 francs, the sub-committee 
considered those foods that always or 
should always enter into the monthly 
budget such as meat, bread, butter, mar- 
garine, oil, vegetables, fresh fruit, milk, etc. 
In addition, the habits and customs of the 
French people with regard to foods and 
drinks were given consideration. 

Also presented, at the request of the 
representatives of family organizations, was 
a budget for a family of four, the family 
consisting of the father, mother and two 
children. In this case a total monthly 
expenditure of 43,776 francs was considered 
necessary, 22,088 frances being spent for food 
and 21,688 francs for other items. 


The several groups present at the 
Committee’s hearmgs raised many objec- 
tions to the findings of the Committee. 
A group of French employers (Conseil 
National du Patronat Frangais) felt that 
the Committee’s estimates were based too 
much upon the needs of the Parisian worker 
and therefore did not represent an accurate 


budget. It suggested instead a _ basic 
monthly minimum of 12,160 francs for a 
single worker. Still another employer 


organization (Confédération Générale des 
Petites et Moyennes Entreprises) raised 
objections on the grounds that wage in- 
creases over and above present charges 
upon small businesses would have a 
detrimental effect. 

Employee groups who were represented 
at the meetings of the Committee felt that 
the monthly budget to be allowed was too 
small. One such group (Confédération 
Générale du Travail) stated that a budget 
of 19,000 francs a month was a more 
adequate sum. Two other organizations, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail- 
Force Ouvriére and the Confédération 
Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens sug- 
gested a compromise monthly budget of 
17,500 francs. 

The rural viewpoint on the part of 
employers was expressed by the Fédération 
National des Syndicats  d’Exploitants 
Agricoles which complained that budgets 
based upon the needs of workers in the 
Paris region were out of line with rural 
needs. 

The “Revue” contains several of the 
briefs submitted by the various organiza- 
tions that participated in the discussions 
of the Higher Committee. In addition to 


‘the studies on foods, studies were pre- 


pared with respect to other expenses 
incurred during a month. These included 
such items as gas, electricity, water, fuel, 
fire insurance, laundry costs, transportation, 
clothing, home furnishings, personal items 
and expenses connected with leisure and 
cultural pursuits. 


The various items considered were given 
a particular weight in a typical budget and 
were considered in terms of cost and the 
percentage of income expended. The 
various tables included in the “Revue” 
indicate how detailed these studies were 
and how often differences of opinion arose 
with respect to many of the items. Thus, 
for example, the food budget estimated that 
815 grams of milk were necessary for a 
worker in one month. This figure was 
aceepted in the sub-committee by a vote 
of 17 to 14 with employer groups opposing 
employee groups in accepting the amount. 
The monthly amounts of such ingredients 
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as rice, sugar, jam, salt and flour received 
unanimous approval while, as in the case 
of milk, the amount of bread needed per 
month (10,640 grams) was disputed and 
anly received the approval of a majority 
of the representatives. 

Since the publication of the “Revue” 
minimum wages have been increased in 


France. On March 23, 1951 the French 
cabinet announced that the 
hourly rate in the Paris area had been 
set at 87 francs instead of the previous 
78 francs, and at 74 francs for the prov- 
inces in place of the previous 64 francs. 
This increase of approximately 114 per 
cent became effective on April 1, 1951. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


minimum» 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal held that the chartering 
of a rival local union is not prohibited by the Trades and Labour 
Congress constitution. 


Two other cases in British Columbia relate to efforts of rival 
unions to represent the workers of the Consolidated Miming and 
Smelting Company. In the first, the Supreme Court, determining 
a point of law ina test case, held that payment of union dues and 
an initiation fee is not an essential condition for “membership in 
good standing”. In the second case the Court ordered the Labour 
Relations Board to grant a rehearing of an application for certifi- 
cation in the light of the new court ruling. 


In a case before the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, it was held that 
the Federal Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act does not 
give rise to civil actions for damages for contravention of its 


provisions. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court’s 
refusal of an injunction to restrain 
Trades and Labour Congress officers 
from organizing a dual union among 
Vancouver civic employees was upheld 
in Appeal Court. 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
in a judgment given January 30, 1951, 
dismissed the appeal of the suspended 
executive and certain members of Van- 
couver Civic Employees’ Federal Labour 
Union, Local 28, from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Wood who refused their 
application for an injunction (L.G., 1951, 
p. 11). They had applied for an injunction 
to restrain Carl E. Berg and Thomas 
Gooderham of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada from organizing a 
rival local among civic employees; infring- 
ing upon the jurisdiction of Local 28; and 
enticing its members away. 

Local 28 had been a chartered local of 
the Trades and Labour Congress since 1917. 
In 1950, as a result of a complaint from a 
group of its members that the union was 
Communist-controlled, the Trades and 
Labour Congress sent its vice-president 
Berg to look into the matter. ~ After 
unsuccessful efforts to bring about an 
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adjustment with the local, the Congress 
suspended two of its officers and certain 
of its members. It then decided to organize 
another union for those civic employees 
who wished to have nothing further to do 
with Local 28, and to issue a charter to 
the new local. 


The suspended executive argued that the 
Congress had no power to issue a new 
charter. Its action in so doing, they con- 
tended, was a breach of contract, in that 
the chartering of their local brought it 
under the constitution of the Congress, the 
terms of which form a contract between 
them. They further argued that if the 
Congress held that the union, by letting 
Communists get control, itself broke the 
contract, the Congress could still only 
punish the union in ways provided by the 
constitution, i.e. by suspension or revoca- 
tion of the charter, not by setting up a 
rival. Suspension or revocation of the 
charter requires a hearing and is subject 
to appeal. 

On examination of the constitution of 
the Congress, Mr. Justice Smith pointed 
out that its language shows very plainly 
that the Congress objects strongly to the 
union’s allowing Communists to hold 


office. While it does not expressly allow 
suspension or revocation on that ground, 
he held that the power was given by 
Article LX, Section 4, which allows suspen- 
sion or revocation if the union “has 
violated either the spirit or the letter of 
the constitution”. However, the Congress 
did not suspend or revoke the charter, 
and the question was whether what they 
had done infringed the legal rights of 
Local 28. 

Mr. Justice Smith stated that the 
appellants argued that the constitution 
plus the charter formed a contract which 
by implication gave Local 28 some sort of 
exclusive rights, and this could only be 
possible if it had been assigned some 
exclusive territory, or some particular class 
of employees. He could not accept that 
tue charter, which simply gives leave “to 
constitute Vancouver Civic Employees’ 
Federal Labour Union No. 28”, assigned 
all the city’s employees to this union, or, 
even assuming it did, that such jurisdic- 
tion was exclusive. Therefore, “the union 
can no more complain of a rival union 
that takes away its members than a 
merchant can complain of a rival store 


that takes away his customers”. The 
appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice 


Robertson held that the appeal should be 
allowed until the trial of the action. In 
an interlocutory matter, the Court is not 
required to be satisfied that the plaintiffs 
are bound to win, but only that they have 
a fair question to raise as to the existence 
of the right which they allege, and can 
satisfy the Court that matters should be 
preserved in their present position until 
the questions can be disposed of. Whether 
or not the Congress had the right to issue 
a charter which would be in opposition or 
dual to that of Local 28 was in his view 
such a question. In his-opinion, there were 
other substantial questions to be decided, 
and a great deal more material would have 
to be before the Court before a conclusion 
could be arrived at. Entzminger et al v. 
Berg et al. [1951] 1 WWR (US), 552. 


Under the constitution of the United 
Steelworkers of America a member of 
a local may be “a member in good 
standing” even if he has not paid an 
initiation fee or monthly dues. 

On September 19, 1950, Mr. Justice 
Coady of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia delivered a judgment on the 
application of J. A. Saunders, an employee 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, for a declaration that he was a 
member in good standing of Local 4281 of 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO). 
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Counsel for Saunders and: for Billingsley, 
the president of the Local, and other officers 
of the union who defended the action, 
agreed upon the facts set out in the special 
case stated, and the opinion of the Court 
was: requested on the point of law. In 
particular, the question was asked whether 
Saunders was a member in good standing 
on February 8, 1950; March 11, 1950; and 
May 6, 1950. (March 11 was the date on 
which Local 4281 applied to the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board for 
certification as bargaining agent for a unit 
of employees of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company, and May 6 was 
the date on which the application was 
rejected by the Board.) On July 24, 1950, 
the defendants had ruled that Saunders 
was not on these dates a member in good 
standing. 


The principal facts set out in the case 
were that beginning about February 1, 
1950, the United Steelworkers conducted a 
membership campaign among the employees 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company at Trail. On or about February 
8, 1950, Saunders signed a card agreeing 
to accept membership in the United Steel- 
workers Local Union, and a voluntary 
check-off authorization. A charter was 
issued to Local 4281 by the International 
Union, United Steelworkers of America, 
dated February 23, 1950. By the terms of 
the charter the Local was required to 
comply with the rules, regulations and 
laws for local unions duly adopted by the 
United Steelworkers of America, and the 
International Union agreed “to promote 
and assist the said Local Union in the 
exercise of alk rights and privileges here- 
under”. 

Article 11 (1) of the Constitution of the 
International Union reads as follows:— 

No applicant for membership shall be 
regarded as being a member in good 
standing until the full amount of his 


initiation fee has been paid and the obli- 
gation has been administered, except in 


such cases where the applicant has 
religious scruples against taking the 
obligation. 


On March 9, 1951, a meeting of the 
membership of Local 4281 was held at 
Trail and the pledge or obligation referred 
to in the Constitution was duly admin- 
istered to Saunders. Saunders did not pay, 
and was not asked to pay, the initiation 
fee or monthly dues, by reason of a 
directive from the International Secretary- 
Treasurer, dated February 28, 1950, 
authorizing the Local “to accept as 
members in good standing in the United 
Steelworkers of America all persons who 
sign membership application cards and 
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voluntary check-off authorization”. The 
directive authorized the Local to dispense 
with the collection of the initiation fee; 
the pledge was to be administered to the 
applicant for membership at the time he 
signed the membership application card 
and voluntary dues check-off authoriza- 
tion. Article 14 (2) of the Constitution 
permits the International Executive Board 
to grant dispensations from payment of 
initiation fees “when in its judgment such 
dispensation will promote the growth or 
interests of the International Union”. 


With respect to the payment of monthly 
dues, Article 11 (2) of the Constitution 
provides as follows:— 

A member shall pay his dues promptly 
commencing with the month during which 
he shall have been admitted, and he shall 
continue to pay all dues, assessments and 
fines or other obligations promptly when 
due in order to be and remain in good 
standing. 


It is further provided by Article 11 (3) 
that :— 

A member shall be in good standing if 
he is not more than three months in 
arrears in any of his constitutional obliga- 
tions, except in respect to assessments on 
which he shall be not more than one month 
in arrears. 


In the stated case, no assessments were 
levied. 


The judge held that Saunders became a 
member in good standing when he took 
the pledge on March 9, 1950. He could 
not be a member until the charter was 
issued, and he was not a member in good 
standing until he complied with the formal- 
ities requifed by the Constitution. He was 
therefore not a member in good standing 
on February 8, 1950, but he was on March 
11 and May 6. Saunders v. Billingsley, 
et al. [1950] 4 DLR, 685. 


The Labour Relations Board of British 
Columbia was directed by the British 
Columbia Supreme Court to grant a 
rehearing to a rejected applicant for 
certification. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court, on 
March 16, 1951, granted the application 
of Local 4281, United Steelworkers of 
America, for a writ of mandamus requiring 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board to rehear the application of the 
Local to be appointed as_ bargaining 
authority for a group of employees of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd., at Trail. 

The issue arose out of the Labour 
Relations Board’s rejection of the Stecl- 
workers’ application on May 6, 1950, and 
its certification of Locals 480 and 651 of 
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the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, which had previously 
represented the company’s employees. 

Both the Steelworkers and Mine Workers 
claimed as members a majority of the 
workers in the unit. The Board rejected 
the Steelworkers’ application in the follow- 
ing words:— 

The Board has rejected the application 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
for its certification as bargaining authority 
for employees of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company because the applicant 
has failed to prove that a majority of 
the employees in the bargaining unit 
applied for are members in good standing 
of the applicant union. 


Counsel for Local 4281, in asking for the 
Court order, argued that it was not the 
duty of an applicant for certification to 
prove that it had a majority of the 
members of the unit, but that it was for 
the Board to satisfy itself by making 
appropriate inquiries. In regard to this 
argument, Mr. Justice Clyne, who gave 
the reasons for decision, said :— 

From a perusal of the material before 
me I believe that the Board satisfied 
itself on the evidence which it had at the 
time and on its construction of such 
evidence that the majority of the members 
of the unit belonged to Mine Workers. .. . 
I cannot refrain from observing that in a 
case of this kind, where there is obvious 
rivalry between two unions, it would 
appear to have been wiser to have taken 
a properly supervised vote by secret ballot 
in a democratic fashion so that the wishes 
of the workers could have been ascer- 
tained without immediate pressure, in- 
stead of allowing what appears to have 
been a disorderly scramble to obtain 
signatures to membership cards. ... I 
have no doubt that in some cases employees 
signed membership cards in both unions 
in order to make the best of all possible 
worlds. 


He then pointed out that the Legis- 
lature has given the Board a very wide 
authority and the Court could not inter- 
fere in matters within the discretion of the 
Board. “Unless it can be shown that the 
Board was not acting honestly, or was 
acting with improper motives, I do not 
think that I have any right to tell it what 
it ought to do in exercising the confidence 
reposed in it by the Legislature”. 

It was further argued on behalf of the 
Steelworkers that the Board in rendering 
its decision should have given reasons. 
Mr. Justice Clyne found nothing in the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
or in the general law which would compel 
the Board to elaborate its decision con- 
tained in its statement of May 6, 1950, 
but he commented :— 

In passing it should be pointed out that 


Boards such as this, which are invested 
with very wide powers, would avoid the 


criticism of acting in an arbitrary and 

bureaucratic manner if they gave full 

reasons for their decisions. 

At the hearings held before the Board 
one of the main points of contention was 
whether certain employees in the unit who 
had not paid an initiation fee or monthly 
dues were ir fact members in good stand- 
ing of the Steelworkers’ union as claimed 
by the Steelworkers. 

Following the decision of the Board of 
May 6, 1950, an action was brought in 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
by a member of the Local to determine 
the point. (See Saunders v. Billingsley, 
above.) In a judgment given September 
19, 1950, Mr. Justice Coady held that an 
employee may become a member in good 
standing in the union without payment of 
dues. Application was thereupon made by 
the Steelworkers to the Board for a 
reconsideration of its decision of May 6, 
which application the Board refused with- 
out giving a hearing. 

Mr. Justice Clyne held that in refusing 
the hearing the Board acted in contra- 
vention of Section 55 (8) of the Act which 
provides as follows:— 

(8) The Board shall determine its own 
procedure, but shall in every case give an 
opportunity to all interested parties to 
present evidence and make representation. 
Another Section, 58 (2), permits the 

Board to review its own decisions :— 


(2) The Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any deci- 
sion or order made by it under this Act, 
and may vary or revoke any such decision 
or order. 


In Mr. Justice Clyne’s view, the point 
decided by Mr. Justice Coady was certainly 
both material and relevant to the issue 
before the Board. The Steelworkers applied, 
pursuant to the Act and the Board’s 
regulations, for reconsideration on the 
basis of Mr. Justice Coady’s judgment and 
were refused a hearing. Mr. Justice Clyne 
therefore concluded that, 


by virtue of Section 55 (8) the Board is 
bound to give the Steelworkers an oppor- 
tunity to make representations in order 
to determine whether or not it will 
exercise its discretion to reconsider its 
decision under 58 (2), and to that extent 
the application herein for a writ of 
mandamus is granted. 


In re Local 4281 of United Steelworkers 
of America for a writ of mandamus against 
Labour Relations Board, Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, March 16, 1951, 
unreported. 
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Provisions in Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act for a fine and for an 
order for payment to aggrieved person 
held to invalidate a civil action for 
damages. 


On May 18, 1950, Chief Justice Ilsley of 
the Nova Scotia Supreme Court dismissed 
a claim for damages brought by a veteran 
against his former employer for a breach 
of the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act. 

The veteran had been employed by the 
defendant company as a salesman from 
early 1942 until he entered the Naval 
Services of Canada about April 1, 1943. 
He received 8 per cent of the amount of 
his sales as remuneration, the company 
paying his travelling and living expenses 
and providing him with a drawing allow- 
ance. In February or March of 1946 he 
resumed his employment with the company 
at a salary of $50 a week with a yearly 
bonus. The remuneration had been agreed 
upon by him and the company. He worked 
on this basis until he left the employ of 
the company at the end of August, 1948. 
Had he been paid during the period of 
his post-war service at his former rate of 
8 per cent of sales, he would have received 
four or five thousand dollars more than 
he was in fact paid on a basis of salary 
and bonus. The plaintiff claimed this 
sum by way of damages. He contended 
that the defendant had failed to perform 
the duty imposed on it by Section 5 of 
the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act (1946) which reads:— 

It shall be the duty of an employer by 
whom a person accepted for service in 
His Majesty’s forces was employed when 
accepted for such service, to reinstate him 
in employment at the termination of his 
service in such occupation and position as 
would be consistent with the true intent 
and purposes of this Act and under con- 
ditions not less favourable to him than 
those which would have been applicable to 


him had he remained in the employment 
of the employer. 


Mr. Justice Ilsley found that the plaintiff 
had shown that, had he not enlisted, he 
would have been in February or March of 
1946 receiving pay on the basis of 8) per 
cent commission. The questions to be 
decided were whether the company had 
violated the statute and secondly, if so, did 
a right of action for damages arise. 

With regard to the first point, Mr. 
Justice Ilsley held that there was a breach 
by the defendant of its statutory duty. 

One of the most important conditions 
applicable to an employee is his rate of 
pay. I do not see how it can be said 
that a pay-basis which in the result gave 
the plaintiff much less in pay every year 
than the pre-enlistment pay-basis would 
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have given him for the same work is a 
condition as favourable to him as the 
pre-enlistment pay-basis. -The defendant 
knew its volume of sales in 1945 and 
doubtless had every reason to believe that 
it would be saving money by re-employing 
this salesman on salary instead of com- 
mission. This was in my opinion part of 
the very mischief the Act was designed to 
prevent, an eventuality against which the 
Act was designed to give the plaintiff 
protection. 


With regard to the second point, whether 
the violation of the statute gave rise to a 
right of action by the plaintiff, Mr. Justice 
-Ilsley noted that, on the basis of several 
decisions concerning an alleged breach of a 
statutory duty, it could be said that the 
plaintiff has the right to recover damages 
unless it can be established by considering 
the whole of the Act in question that no 
such right was intended to be given. With 
respect to the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, it appeared that it was 
not the intention of Parliament to give a 
right of action for damages. Section 9 of 
the Act provides that an employer found 
guilty of an offence under the Act is liable 


to a fine not exceeding $500, and in addi- 
tion must, on the order of the Court, pay 
to the person he has failed to reinstate a 
sum not exceeding an amount equal to 12 
weeks’ pay at his pre-enlistment rate. 


In view of this provision, Mr. Justice 
Ilsley stated that:— 


If the remedy provided by this section 
were only the fine, I doubt whether its 
provisions would be sufficient to rebut the 
presumption of liability for damages. But 
the Court is directed to order the con- 
victed employer to pay to the person whom 
he has failed to reinstate, a sum not 
exceeding an amount equal to twelve 
weeks’ remuneration. While this would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to reckon in 
this case, the provision for payment to 
the employee is a strong indication that 
Parliament did not intend an action for 
damages to lie. 


He concluded that the remedies provided 
by the Act itself were intended to be the 
sole remedies available, and that the Act 
must be taken to exclude any civil right 
of action for damages. The action was 
therefore dismissed with costs. Fry v. 
W. H. Schwartz & Sons, Ltd. [1951] 
2 DLR, 198. 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The following decision is considered to be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant its publication in full. 


Held: (1) That the employment notified 
to the claimant, although in her usual 
occupation, was not suitable within the 
meaning of Section 40 (2) (b) of the 
Act as it was at a rate of remuneration 
lower than that observed by agreement 
between employers and employees. 


(2) That Section 43 subsection (b) of 
the Act must be literally interpreted, 
enforced and given its full effect even 
though the meaning conveyed might 
prove to be inconvenient.—CU-B 644 
(January 26, 1951). 


DECISION 


SUMMARY OF THE Facts: 


The Claimant was employed as a finisher 
by the Metropolitan Ladies Wear Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., at a rate of pay of $30 a 
week from July 25, 1949 to November 25, 
1949, on which latter date she was laid off 
due to a shortage of work. Her hours of 
work were from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.—5 days 
a week. 


She filed an initial claim for benefit on 
December 2, 1949, which was allowed. 


On April 27, 1950, she was offered 
permanent employment with La Maison 
Camille, Montreal, P.Q., as a finisher on a 
piece rate basis of 60 cents a coat. The 
hours of work were from 9 a.m. to 5 pm— 
5 days a week. 


The claimant refused this offer of 
employment on the ground that the wage 
was too low as she wanted 75 cents a coat. 


The local office reported that the remun- 
eration offered to the claimant was at the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks as from April 29, 1950, because, 
in his opinion, she had without good cause 
neglected to accept a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Section 
40 (1) (a) of the Act. 

From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on May 17, 1950, 
appealed to a Court of Referees stating 
that she had refused the employment with 


La Maison Camille because her union did 
not allow its members to work at a wage 
lower than that fixed by the union (which 
in her case was 75 cents a coat). 

The Court of Referees heard the case in 
Montreal, P.Q., on June 8, 1950. The 
claimant and a representative of her union 
were present at the hearing and gave 
evidence. The Court unanimously reversed 
the decision of the Insurance Officer stating 
in part as follows:— 


From the questions asked the claimant 
and Mr. Gougeon (the union’s representa- 
tive), it appears that La Maison Camille, 
where the claimant was referred to for 
employment, was not a closed shop. Miss 
Lapierre therefore was informed by her 
union that if she accepted work in an open 
shop she would ipso facto be liable to lose 
her union rights, and would in faet, 
violate the rules set by that organization. 

Consequently, after having carefully 
studied the case, the referees considered 
that Section 43 (b) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act establishes the right for the 
claimant to refuse to accept employment 
which would make her lose her union 
rights. 


From the unanimous decision of the 
Court of Referees, the Insurance Officer 
appealed to the Umpire contending that 
the Court had erred in its interpretation 
of Section 43 (b) of the Act. In his 
lengthy memorandum to me in support of 
his appeal he states in part:— 


. . . Section 43 (b) of the Act is not 
intended to cover all the rules which a 
union is permitted to make for the control 
of its members; a line of demarcation 
must be drawn somewhere, and we suggest 
that such line lies at the point where the 
particular aims, purposes and designs of 
a union are translated into rules which, 
although permissible, cannot be_imple- 
mented under the laws which equally pro- 
tect the undeniable rights of the non- 
organized individuals——whether employers 
or employees... . 

Under such an interpretation (as given 
by the Court of Referees) the right of 
the claimant for unemployment benefit 
would not be fixed or determined by the 
_provisions of the statute but by rules 
adopted by organizations in which the 
claimant has membership. Such _ inter- 
pretation of the statute, and as a eon- 
sequence its administration in_ con- 
formity to such interpretation, is clearly _ 
untenable. ... 
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Subsequent to the Insurance Officer’s 
appeal a brief was submitted to me by 
Mr. B. Shane, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
The Canadian Congress of Labour in view 
of the principle involved in the present case 
also filed a brief on December 15, 1950. 

Furthermore at the request of the various 
unions interested in the case an oral hearing 
was held before me in Ottawa, on December 
20, 1950. The following persons attended: 
Messrs. J. J. Spector, K.C., and Claude 
Jodoin, representatives of the ILGWU, 
G. G. Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
TLC, Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, 
CCL, A. Andras, Assistant Research 
Director, CCL, S. Wolstein, T. L’Espérance, 
barrister, representing the CTCC and H. 8. 
Relph, K.C., Chief Claims Officer of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


The claimant’s usual occupation is that 
of a finisher and she was offered employ- 
ment as such at a rate of pay of 60 cents 
a coat which, from the evidence before 
me, appears to be lower than that paid 
in the district by agreement between 
employers and employees to workers of her 
experience, ie. 75 cents a coat. There- 
fore, the employment offered to her was 
not suitable within the meaning of Section 
40 (2) (b) of the Act. 

The Court of Referees however, basing 
its decision on Section 43 (b) of the Act, 
found that the claimant should not have 
been disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit by reason of her refusal to accept 
the employment offered as by acceptance 
thereof she would, in accordance with the 
constitution and by-laws of her union, have 
lost the right to continue to be a member 
and to observe the lawful rules of her 
union, 

The Insurance Officer in his appeal to me 
has raised a very interesting point, namely, 
that such a literal interpretation of Section 
43 (b) might lead to abuses in that the 
unions, by their rules, could indirectly 
dictate to the statutory authorities what is 
suitable employment for their members, 


thereby creating a discrimination in relation 
to the other persons insured under the Act. 

I can very well appreciate the Insurance 
Officer’s point of view. However I am 
bound by the terms of the Act and I 
cannot give to Section 43 (b) any other 
meaning than that placed thereon by the 
Court of Referees. 

Parliament in Section 43 (6) used clear 
and unequivocal language and one of the 
basic rules of construction is “to intend 
the legislature to have meant what they 
actually expressed.” Therefore Section 
43 (b) must be enforced and given its full 
effect even though the meaning conveyed 
by it might prove to be inconvenient. 

I am confident however that the unions 
which are deeply interested in social security 
legislation and particularly in the workings 
of this Act, will not take advantage of the 
construction placed herein on Section 
43 (b) to further the interests of trade 
unionism to the detriment of other workers 
insured under the Act. If such ever proves 
to be the case, I will not hesitate to use 
the authority of my office to make a recom- 
mendation to the proper authorities com- 
petent to bring about amending legislation. 

Under the circumstances the appeal must 
be dismissed. 

ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 26th day of 

January, 1951. 


GREAT LAKES SEAMEN’S 
SECURITY REGULATIONS 


The regulations established by Order in 
Council P.C. 1439 (dated March 22, 1951), 
have been amended by Order in Council 
P.C. 2101 (April 26). A seaman is now 
required to be in possession of an interim 
or regular Seaman’s Card before accepting 
employment on board a Canadian ship in 
the Great Lakes between June 1 and July 
31, 1951 inclusive. The original date was 
May 1 (L.G., May, p. 626). There has 
been no change in the date by which 
regular Seaman’s Cards are required, 
namely, August 1. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


March 1951* 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
filed in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in March, 1951, 
numbered 109,764, a decline of about eight 
per cent from last year’s March total of 


* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 
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119,533, the monthly report on operations 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 


issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, shows. Increases occurred in 
Newfoundland, the Maritimes, Quebec, 


Saskatchewan and British Columbia, but 


there were declines in the other provinces. 
In March, a total of $10,467,167 was paid 
in respect of 4,192,575 unemployed days, 
as compared with $9,589,561 paid for 
3,853,024 days in February, and $15,747,725 
for 6,466,268 days in March, 1950. 


Ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register on March 31 numbered 
184,538 (150,878 male and 33,660 female), 
compared with 208,039 (169,626 male and 
38,413 female) on February 28, and 263,382 
(213,614 male and 51,768 female) on 
March 31, 1950. 

Claimants signing the unemployment 
register on the last day of the month 
totalled 236,395, of whom 41,932 were 
supplementary benefit claimants. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during the month totalled 111,819. Of 
these, 68,001 were considered entitled to 
benefit and 438,818 not entitled. In addi- 
tion, there were 13,741 supplementary and 
revised claims not entitled to benefit. The 
main reason for non-entitlement was 
insufficient contributions on the part of 
regular claimants (34,906). Total disquali- 
fications imposed on claimants numbered 
15,791, in respect of which the chief 
reasons were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause”, 5,817 cases; “not 
unemployed”, 3,215 cases; and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work”, 1,844 cases. 

A total of 68,445 persons commenced 
receipt of benefit payments during the 
month, compared with 79,421 in February, 
and 91,646 in March, 1950. 

For the week March 31-April 6, a total 
of $2,184,959 was paid to 147,162 bene- 
ficiaries for 873,101 proven unemployed 
days, compared with $2,331,336 to 158,045 
persons for 936,027 days covering the week 


February 24-March 2, and $3,162,185, 
219,711 persons and 1,297,370 days for the 
week March 25-31, 1950. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week March 31-April 6 was $2.50, 
compared with $2.49 for the week February 
24-March 2, and $2.44 for the week March 
25-31, 1950. The average duration for all 
weeks under review was 5:9 days. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Since the period for which supplementary 
benefit was payable expired on March 31, 
claims received on and after March 22 
(unless ante-dated) were not forwarded for 
consideration under the supplementary 
benefit provisions of the Act. Thus, of the 
34.906 regular claims disallowed during the 
month, only 34,353 were considered for 
supplementary benefit. In addition, renewal 
supplementary benefit claimants for the 
month totalled 1,329. 

Of the 36,089 claims adjudicated, 27,154 
were entitled to benefit. Claimants unable 
to qualify under any one of the four 
classes (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2031) num- 
bered 6,862. There were 4,297 claims still 
pending at the end of the month. 

Benefit payments amounted to $1,671,257. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of March, 
1951, insurance books were issued to 
4214469 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1950. This was an increase of 52,664 since 
February 28, 1951. 

As at the end of March, there were 
243,524 employers registered, representing 
an increase of 253 during the month. 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE, OCTOBER 1950° 


Wage rates in Building Construction and 
Municipal Government Service increased 
during the year ending October 1, 1950, in 
most of the localities for which information 
is available. The wage changes were more 
general for workers in Building Construc- 


*The information in this article, excpt for wage 
rates in the Building Construction Industry, was 
prepared from data obtained in the annual survey 
of wage rates and working conditions for 1950 
conducted by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. In this survey 
employees were asked to report on wage rates and 


tion than for Municipal Government 
employees. There was little change in 
the normal weekly hours of work for 
either of these two groups of employees, 
but in a few localities the work week 
was reduced. 


normal hours of work in their establishments during 
the last pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 
The data on wage rates in Building Construction 
were obtained from the minimum fair wage 
schedules prepared by the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour. The wage 
rates in these schedules are based on those generally 
accepted as current in the localities concerned. 
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Building Construction 


The index of wage rates in the Building 
Construction Industry increased 5-3 per 
cent during the year ending October 1, 
1950, 94 per cent above comparable rates 
in 1939. This index is calculated from wage 
rates for seven skilled and one unskilled 
occupation in 29 major cities. 

Table 1 shows the wage rates and 
predominant weekly hours in 43 Canadian 
localities, immediately prior to October 1, 
1950.1 Information for St. John’s, New- 
foundland is presented in this table for the 
first time. Table 2 indicates the trend of 
wage rates in the Building Construction 
Industry since 1939 by individual occupa- 
tions, and Table 3 contains index numbers 
for each of the cities used in the calcula- 
tion of the Canada index. 

Of all rates shown for the skilled trades 
in Table 1, only about 12 per cent were 
less than $1 per hour; and almost all these 
lower rates were in the smaller centres. 
While rates do not appear to vary in close 
relationship with the size of the city or 
town, the tendency nevertheless is along 
these lines. In Montreal the lowest skilled 
rate was $1.30; in Toronto, $1.35; in Van- 
couver, $1.40; and in Winnipeg, $1.10. In all 
four cases the rates named are for painters. 
In Charlottetown five of the seven skilled 
occupations were paid 80 to 85 cents per 
hour and in St. Hyacinthe journeymen in 
three of the seven categories received 95 
cents per hour and in one other, 85 cents. 

Generally speaking, the highest paid trade 
was bricklayer, with 32 of the 43 centres 
shown in Table 1 having rates of $1.50 or 
more per hour. In Toronto the brick- 
layers’ rate was $2 per hour. The rate for 
labourers ranged mostly between 70 and 85 
cents per hour, but rates as high as $1 per 
hour were paid in some cities. 

In the period 1939 to 1950 there was a 
general similarity in the percentage in- 
creases among the skilled occupations. It 
is interesting to note, however, that: the 
greatest percentage increase of 97 per cent 
was for painters—generally the lowest paid 
in the skilled group. Rates for brick- 
layers, on the other hand, increased by 


Municipal Government Service 


Wages for Municipal Government 
employees were increased in many Cana- 


1Comparable information on wage rates in 1949 
is contained in the article ‘Wage Rates in the 
Construction Industry, 1949”, Tue Lasour Gazerte, 
April 1950, p. 545. Similar information for previous 
years is published in the Annual Report on Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
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only 82 per cent. In comparison to the 
skilled occupations, the rate for Construc- 
tion labourers increased by 115 per cent in 
the same period. During 1950, percentage 
increases ranged from 2 per cent for brick- 
layers to 7 per cent for painters, a similar 
relationship: to the entire period. ‘The 
increase for labourers was about 6 per cent. 

In 11 of the 29 cities for which indices 
are shown in Table 3, the increases since 
1939 were 100 per cent or over. Five more 
centres had increases of between 90 and 100 
per cent, seven had increases of between 80 
and 90 per cent, and of the remaining six 
localities, five showed gains of over 70 per 
cent. In the year ending October 1, 1950, 
percentage increases by locality ranged from 
less than 1 per cent to 8 per cent. 


Predominant Weekly Hours.—The pre- 
dominant normal work week for tradesmen 
in the Building Construction Industry 
ranged from 40 hours in more than half 
of the localities shown in Table 1 to 54 
hours in St. John’s and Chicoutimi. In 
Ontario, the three Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, almost all of the locali- 
ties had a predominant work week of 40 
hours. In some of these centres, however, 
certain trades were normally working some- 
what longer hours. The 48-hour week was 
predominant in Quebec, the 44-hour week 
in New Brunswick and the 40-hour week 
in the two Nova Scotia localities. Some 
trades in Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, were normally working 44 hours a 
week and others were working 48 hours. 

In most of the localities the labourers 
were normally working the same weekly 
hours as the tradesmen, and where the 
tradesmen were working two _ different 
schedules of hours the labourers normally 
worked those of the longer group. In the 
two cities in Nova Scotia, the labourers 
were working 48 hours a week, as compared 
with 40 hours for the tradesmen. 

The predominant weekly hours of trades- 
men and labourers in this industry showed 
little change in 1950 when compared with 
the predominant hours in 1949. 


dian localities in 1950, but there were very 
few changes in the normal hours of work. 
Table 4 shows the maximum basic annual 
salaries of police constables and firefighters, 
the hourly rates of civic labourers, and 
the normal weekly hours of these three 
classes of employees in 64 municipalities. 


Wages and Salaries—The “maximum 
basic salary” for police constables and 
firefighters is the salary paid after the 
probationary and training period has been 
completed, frequently from three to five 
years, but before long-term service increases 
are obtained. It includes cost-of-living 
bonuses, wherever paid, but does not in- 
clude allowances for free uniforms, boots 
and transportation, or other like benefits. 
In almost every instance, the salaries listed 
are those received by the majority of the 
police constables or firefighters in each of 
the communities. 


The hourly wage rates shown for 
labourers apply to Works Department 
employees. In some cases where ranges 
of rates are given, the lower figure repre- 
sents the starting wage rate and the higher 
one the maximum rate paid to labourers, 
generally to those engaged in more arduous 
or difficult work or to those who have 
received a length of service increment. 


There was a marked: tendency for wages 
to be higher in the larger centres for all 
three job categories, but this trend was by 
no means universal and many exceptions 
were evident. 

Salaries for police constables ranged from 
$1,872 per year in Charlottetown to $3,036 in 
Toronto. The majority of the municipali- 
ties covered in this comparative study 
reported paying their police constables an 
amount somewhere between $2,100 and 
$2,800 a year. More communities paid their 
constables between $2,500 and $2,600 per 
year than any other equivalent range. 

Firefighters’ salaries varied from $2,017 a 
year in Brandon to $3,155 in Toronto, but 
were most commonly between $2,100 and 
$2,700 in the other centres. Seventeen 
communities paid their firemen the same 


annual salaries as their police constables. 
Civic labourers were paid wages which 
varied from 65 cents an hour, the basic 
rate in St. Hyacinthe, to $1.23, the maxi- 
. mum rate for labourers in Vancouver. 
Over one-half of the communities covered 
in this analysis reported higher salaries for 
their firefighters and police constables in 


1950 than in 1949, and over one-third, 
higher wage rates for their labourers. 


The amount of such increases varied 
considerably for the first two classes of 
workers. Police constables in Lethbridge 
and firefighters in London gained $10 per 
year, whereas similar workers in Verdun 
received additions to their 1949 salaries of 
$349 and $449 respectively. The most 
frequently reported increases were between 
$100 and $200 a year. In the case of 
labourers, increases in wage rates varied 
from two cents an hour in Port Arthur and 
Regina to ten cents in Peterborough and 
Woodstock, but generally amounted to four 
or five cents an hour in the other 18 
communities where they were granted. 


Normal Weekly Hours.—There were very 
few changes in the standard weekly hours 
of Municipal Government employees during 
the year ending October 1, 1950. The work 
week of police constables, excluding those 
in localities where both police and fire- 
fighting duties were performed by the same 
persons, ranged from 40 hours in some of 
the Western cities to 60 hours in two 
Quebec centres. In Alberta and British 
Columbia the 40-hour week was predom- 
inant for police constables, whereas in the 
remaining provinces the 44- or 48-hour 
week was most common. 


With but two exceptions, the normal 
work week for firefighters in 1950 ranged 
from 48 to 72 hours. The predominant 
hours were 48 a week in the Western prov- 
inces and 56 or 72 a week in the Eastern 
provinces. Most firefighters work under the 
two-platoon system, 10 hours on the day 
shift and 14 hours on the night shift, but 
the average number of hours normally 
worked per week depends upon the period 
of rotation. In Alberta the three-platoon 
system of three 8-hour shifts is in general 
operation. 

Civic labourers generally worked 44 or 48 
hours a week in 1950, except in Alberta 
and British Columbia. In most of the 
cities of these latter provinces shown in 
Table 4 the normal work week was one 
of 40 hours. 
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TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, BY OCCUPATION, 1939-1950 


Average Rates in 1939=100 


Occupation 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Bricklayers......... 103-6 | 109-4] 112-9] 118-9] 120-4] 122-4] 134-0] 154-1] 172-7] 178-0} 182-0 
Carpenters.......... 105-1} 112-9] 119-2] 127-6] 129-0] 131-4] 144-4] 156-4] 176-1] 182-7} 193-8 
Electricians.......... 107-0 | 112-3] 118-0] 125-5] 126-3 | 129-0] 141-9] 148-6] 171-7] 179-2| 189-3 
Painters.............| 1045] 111-0] 117-1] 127-9] 129-3] 131-4] 143-1] 150-8] 172-4] 183-7] 196-6 
Plasterers.........:- 105-7} 110-7] 113-6] 121-3} 122-6 | 125-7] 136-1] 150-0] 178-1} 184-5) 194-2 
lomberss ae. eeus 104-4} 113-1] 118-4] 122-9] 123-6] 124-9] 137-0] 148-4] 171-3] 182-2) 187-5 
Labourers.........-. 104-8 | 108-4] 125-4] 142-6] 148-1] 150-5] 160-0] 173-7] 197-4] 203-6] 215-6 
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TABLE 3._INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1939-1950 


Average Rates in 1939=100 


Locality 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown................ 100-7 | 110-0 | 112-8 | 130-2 | 134-9 | 1385-0 | 149-6 | 164-4 | 175-7 | 175-9 | 176-1 
Nova Scotia— 

VLE AR Oe ree ioeis ated dels stl ae 102-7 | 114-6 | 117-1 |] 123-6 | 132-4 | 132-3 | 146-6 | 155-1 | 172-8 | 172-9 | 173-0 

BYUNGY crew: Wines Secon Annes 108-0 | 108-8 | 115.6 } 121-2 | 127-3 | 126-2 | 1387-0 | 140-1 | 166-1 | 176-9 | 182-2 
New Brunswick— 

MLONOTON atve oe es gins) ottawa aoe 3 101-5 | 115-4 | 127-0 | 135-5 | 139-8 | 142-1 | 162-5 | 172-0 | 196-6 | 198-3 | 199-5 

RII ED ONN iteisre-ca)aeie.c.c coward 107-3 | 120-2 | 116-0] 186-0 | 142-3 | 142-8 | 153-9 | 165-9 | 178-8 | 192-1 | 195-0 
Quebec— 

MMOn(red) pnt seni ctee ae vee sees 109-0 | 115-0 | 123-0 | 133-8 | 183-8 | 1385-3 | 149-3 | 152-4 | 182-7 | 187-3 | 200-3 

CIUCDEC Smicgitetyiisis taiaiitewinecis 104-0 | 112-1 | 121-0 |] 188-5 | 138-5 | 188-5 | 153-5 | 156-9 | 176-7 | 191-9 | 188-9 
Ontario— 

Mellovillasee tee soo ceoe 107-8 | 110-5 | 111-8 | 186-8 | 189-7 | 189-7 | 145-8 } 161-6 | 194-2 | 203-4 | 214-8 

STANOLG ov pee nsc cere staet ats 99-7 | 107-8 | 119-3 | 127-5 | 129-9 | 181-4 | 186-7 | 155-2 | 177-9 | 181-9 | 192-3 

PROT SV Vd MELELIN SI oye aie ros clanssavel| Sos arts acs fistate cimteca sve ee avovall laee ees 134-4 | 137-9 | 147-7 | 167-6 | 188-6 | 205-1 | 212-4 

Guelph alate OR SINT aie siiele ci rie.ei0 101-0 | 101-8 | 105-9 } 126-1 | 129-7 | 138-8 | 147-9 | 161-6 | 175-3 | 187-0 | 187-7 

Hamilton Sok eee. Fee ee 105-6 | 116-0 | 121-4 | 180-6 | 183-8 | 136-3 | 149-4 | 161-6 | 185-0 | 196-6 | 208-9 

Kingston RRA a oe sterbia's ae hie cies 105-1 | 112-0 | 118-5 | 120-7 | 123-2 | 122-6 | 133-7 | 150-5 | 166-5 | 166-4 | 172-3 

MatObeNnOPernc: ses Aas ech sities 100-3 | 102-6 | 112-4 | 129-6 | 1382-1 | 138-0 | 146-3 | 165-1 | 185-0 | 196-4 | 197-7 

AMON Nereis g sas ins sie ats 104-0 | 114-3 | 119-1 | 125-6 | 127-8 | 130-1 | 148-4 | 165-7 | 182-1 | 193-5 | 201-7 

OGAWa TAs ces ones ctcae oes 101-0 | 108-0 | 109-1 | 116-4 | 118-0 | 118-0 | 127-1 | 140-0 | 157-0 | 159-4 | 162-0 

Peterboroughca. i ocsccccvsc'es 102-6 | 110-4 | 120-0 | 129-1 | 183-7 | 135-9 | 147-3 | 157-7 | 177-5 | 193-0 | 207-8 

Port Arthur.. PERRe Chis vote ves 1OL<9 fae eal een eaal lesb crerete 134-2 | 138-4 | 147-8 | 167-8 | 188-8 | 205-3 | 212-6 

St. Catharines................ 105-5 | 116-9 | 122-1 | 129-4 | 184-7 | 137-3 | 144-7 | 164-2 | 180-2 | 188-1 | 200-2 

Toronto NS SOS: See ee 105-7 | 122-9 | 116-9 | 121-3 | 123-6 | 126-7 | 136-8 | 154-4 | 171-0 | 182-8 | 197-5 

WYANGSODS tor wutnse sSaleet oe Sets 100-6 | 109-2 | 113-6 | 120-3 | 122-4 | 127-2 | 1384-2 | 148-1 | 164-5 | 170-9 | 181-7 
Manitoba— 

HSYARGON deletes « Saisie A 100-4 | 113-1 | 119-4 | 120-1 | 121-1 | 129-4 | 142-4 | 155-9 | 157-3 | 175-3 | 187-6 

VINUIDOR hogack ta dec eindtc Ass 100-5 | 109-9 | 115-3 | 117-0 | 118-1 | 123-9 | 134-8 | 147-0 | 157-0 | 163-3 | 173-3 
Saskatchewan— 

LU ec e a en ee 100-7 | 118-6 | 117-7 | 120-7 | 122-4 | 122-8 | 132-9 | 153-6 | 172-4 | 181-2 | 186-4 

BBSKAUBON ose me cit ati cen cls 6 100-6 | 103-0 | 112-9 | 122-0 | 122-3 | 137-3 | 188-7 | 166-4 | 188-1 | 196-1 | 202-6 
Alberta— 

SLATE 37 1 pRB OPT oe 108-9 | 114-2 | 117-3 | 122-5 | 123-6 | 125-0 | 183-4 | 147-3 | 169-1 | 179-6 | 186-2 

HOMO GON, scice oa co ate isi ce os. 100-3 | 104-0 | 109-6 | 114-5 | 115-7 | 116-6 | 126-2 | 189-7 | 157-3 | 166-4 | 171-8 
British Columbia— 

BMETIOOUVER 2 is siete susie so cic evs 100-3 | 106-3 | 118-9 | 181-8 | 132-7 | 132-6 | 148-7 | 166-4 | 185-4 | 190-3 | 202-2 

WLOUODIA csygu cated tre ste ten an vie 104-8 | 111-1 | 120-7 | 185-8 | 189-9 | 140-4 | 153-0 | 178-6 | 178-6 | 198-4 | 211-8 
OMMAGR 32 ve Lucker concen ss 104-5 | 111-6 | 118-6 | 127-7 | 129-6 | 131-1 | 143-9 | 155-0 | 176-3 | 184-2 | 194-0 
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TABLE 4.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR CERTAIN CLASSES OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, OCTOBER 1950 


Police Constable Firefighter Labourer 
Municipality Maximum Normal Maximum Normal Wage Normal 
Basic Hours Basic Hours Rate Hours 
Salary Per Week Salary Per Week | Per Hour | Per Week 
Per Year Per Year 
Prince Edward Island— $ $ $ 
CDATIOCLSEOWitewe ele oes a dle vs ave gees 1,872 BB rect xetebe «oth [estate fece| ee eet » See Pate tere ate tee 
Nova Scotia— 
2,528 ORMET dos. Neate es aa. 893 48 
2,244 48 2,160 72 -84— .98% | (1) 44 
: 2,340 BE yy PES Satelite eae ae teal Voters Se cree ei hateln ce terse 
2,120 48 2,120 (2) 72 ag 48 
2,423 48 2,329 48 .84 44 
2,325 48 2,325 82 .79 48 
Quebec— 
oes de la Madeleine(’).............. 2,288 48 2,288 48 60 48 
ESTE Seen vice ainle eae da ciae eee larete 2,156 48 2,025 72 -78 48 
DP OLIOCEO UE) oe eo tos Oe wieqnrain b Pacis on PAU 2 § Seer eer s PPR to a CARA eet .70 48 
MESO Rt fosivictas [cocks atvicess.0e 5 2,184 COs A cea tsts a ch vas be chhes eb ak seed .74 48 
MORGFOA eee aciciecetiemdaseinectee ase ng 2,873 48 2,973 72 -83—.94 44—48 
CHUGDEOE 5 der eror Baasaanre wi derehule dye npfereels 2,215 48 2,215 72 -70—.71 48 
St. Hyacinthe() Hot Aa eS Ca ORE 2,164 72 2,164 72 .65—.80 44 
Pa JOAN. settee eS apeeineccde mas 2,288 GOSS 1s, Beer. dae. cee ,774 and .80 48—54 
Shawinigan Falls (8)................ 2,210 56 2,210 56 .10—.75 48 
BEL DIOOKO. sc ance.c oclcies cares ceisreree ae 2,340 48 2,444 72 .76 48 
Sowell, Miers kbd shel. «a cacas 2,340 65 2,340 65 .70 48 
2,314 56 2,314 GB» Ate asl os talorel le cahale Scteineetatees 
2,849 48 2,949 72 .80 45 
2,775 48 2,875 72 -81 50 
2,650 48 2,550 72 85 44 
2,707 48 2,842 56 .87 44 
2,500 48 2,500 72 .80 48 
2,600 48 2,554 56 .87 44 
2,300 48 2,300 60 .78 44 
2,580 48 2,460 48 .89—.93 44 
2,700 48 2,425 56 .90 44 
2,600 48 2,385 56 83 44 
| 3,016 48 2,860 48 1.05 42 
2,580 48 2,520 48 .82—.97 48 
2,681 48 2,726 BG. ol ctevenisiessc cteie ol teenie ene 
¥ 2,489 44 2,531 56 91 45 
2,625 48 2,589 60 .86—.89 48 
. INFOTEMUEAY sk suite S siacindoslemeaciene on 2,728 48 2,626 56 .80 . 44 
oie. 2,600 44 2,665 56 9 44 
2,961 48 2,671 56 80 and .85 44 
2,500 48 2,300 72 -82—.96 47 
; 2,530 48 2,650 56 .85—1.05 45 
2,700 48 2,460 48 .90—.99 44 
2,724 44 2,584 56 .88 and .93 48 
| 21535 48 2/493 56 48 
. 2,651 48 2,585 56 -90—.95 48 
3,000 48 3,000 48 1.00 48 
2,400 48 2,400 56 .90 44 
RIE SIICLINELE: Vata) otal sale; ghaicli-a-lei aie loie'sia@isiels.a.>| cle kle,e ela wlele'tisfidla sine «< bieae 2,734 56 92 48 
e 2,700 48 2,700 48 85 44 
i 3,036 44 3,155 56 i 40 
be Se eee raided dieses eiseltie 2,929 56 1.07—1.18 44 
2,000—2, 300 48 2,200 56 .90 44 
2,095 48 2,017 56 aad 44 
2,712 44 2,712 44 .85—.91 44 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw........ We isda dotnet ee'e’s 2,448 44 2,316 56 .78 44 
Primes Albert. as «cays stisictovte % 2,514 Ce a renee a Cal Par ictoet ec. se .70—. 82 48 
Regina 2, 700—2, 796 42 2, 520 48 75.82 44 
Saskatoon 2,508 42 2,418 48 80—.87 44 
Alberta— 
Odlghry Fs A Sene: TAs Ac 2,580 40 2,560 48 96 , 40 
Edmonton........ NP AT Biante 2,727 40 2,589 48 .97 and .974 40 
PBLADRIOGE 2. cie necinte hele sine ene eas 2,520 40 2,414 48 .90 40 
MMBGIGING FLAG ott oet-s patdls bale G esis cies " 2,328 48 2,364 48 .77—.88 44 
British Columbia— 
PNIATIAI TINS cole seared Go at te reel e eae [l esac bee dal etdecadaacer 2,640 48 1.00 40 
IN GIAO tae ac os 5» clei tem 2s dens alot — 2,520 48 2,619 48 .88—.98 44 
New Westminster.................6: 2,904 40 2,904 48 1-11 40 
Prince Rupert.......... aaah eenie eae Nate cation saeees aK 2,820 48 1.15 40 
Vancouver...........+ debra ed oa wars 3,012 40 3,012 48 1.10—1.23 40 
AGUOKIA Seas) ove. eadaeteid giana 2,752 40 2,793 48 1.03 40 
1) Higher rates for married men. 
2) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 
%) Both police and firefighting duties performed by same men. 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


April I951... 


. . . benefited by the usual spring renewal of work in construction, 


on the farms and in transportation. 


Workers released for the 


inactive winter months were returning to thew jobs i steadily 


increasing numbers. 


The slow seasonal upswing in Quebec and 


the Maritimes was giving way to more rapid expansion by the end 
of April as employment in logging stabilized and other industries 
underwent their usual spring upswing. 


Emphasis in labour market activities which 
had centred around the demands of the 
defence industries during the winter, turned 
during April to the requirements of the 
seasonal industries which involve many 
thousands of workers. During April, the 
manpower needs of these industries were 
easily met out of the surplus of workers 
which developed during the winter months. 
Live applications on file at National 
Employment Service offices, which at 
March 29, 1951, totalled 290,300 dropped to 
217,500 at May 8, a decline of 72,800 during 
the five weeks. Some of this decrease, how- 
ever, conld be attributed to the lapse of 
registratiuus of persons claiming supple- 
mentary unemployment irsurance benefits 
since such benefits were no longer avail- 
able after March 381. 

The need for skilled tradesmen in the 
machine shop trades continue to be an 
important characteristic of the labour 
market scene and will become even more 
so as defence production reaches its antici- 
pated level in shipbuilding, aircraft plants, 
and ammunitions manufacturing. In most 
cases, however, the shortages have not 
interrupted production, since material 
scarcities and uncertainties in allocation of 
defence contracts are still the major factors 
in shaping production schedules. 

Registration of male workers at Employ- 
ment Service offices in the skilled and 
semi-skilled metalworking occupations num- 
bered 4,100, at May 3. Many of these 
workers are not fully qualified and a large 
proportion are in the older age group; as 
a result, employers are looking more to 
immigration to fill their needs, and through 
various means are endeavouring to recruit 
these types of workers in the United 
Kingdom at the present time. 

The usual spring drop in logging employ- 
ment was less steep this year as, with the 
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strong world demand for lumber and pulp 
and paper products, cutting is being 
carried on throughout the summer months. 
The spring drive was beginning in the east 
in April and cutters were being transferred 
to this work instead of experiencing short 
lay-offs. At the end of April, pulp and 
paper companies in the east were employ- 
ing five times as many woods workers as 
they did last year at the same time. 
Many loggers, nevertheless, were moving 
out of the industry voluntarily, some into 
the cities to await the opening of other 
job opportunities, and others returning to 
farm work. Employment in woodswork in 
British Columbia was increasing in April, 
and shortages of men, both skilled and 
labourers, were developing. 

The demand for farm workers was strong 
in April, although the season was just 
beginning and cold and wet weather held 
up work. There was difficulty in meeting 
this demand, partly because some farmers 
wanted men for only a month or so but 
also because of attractive openings in 
other industries. In anticipation of farm 
labour shortages, more farmers than last 
year were seeking help through immigra- 
tion sources. During April, over 1,200 
farm labourers were brought to Canada 
under the group movements from other 
countries arranged by the Federal Depart- 
ments of Labour and of Citizenship and 
Immigration. This additional help was by 
no means sufficient to meet all require- 
ments, however, and it was reported that 
im some cases farmers had curtailed oper- 
ations or had mechanized the work to the 
extent that it could be carried out by 
themselves and their families without out- 
side assistance. 

Construction work was also in early 
stages of seasonal activity and held up 
by weather conditions. Shortages of quali- 


* up as much as 25 per cent. 


fied men were already reported, however. 
The volume of employment provided by 
the industry is estimated at about 10 per 
cent over 1950 levels, although costs are 
Steel short- 
ages have exerted a limiting influence on 
employment expansion, although neither 
steel restrictions nor the cut-backs in 
residential lending have yet had a dampen- 
ing effect on the industry’s program for 
the year. Contracts awarded continue to 
be at record heights, the April total of 
$147,000,000 being $32,000,000 above April, 
1950. 

Expansion in the manufacturing indus- 
tries continued in April, both in employ- 
ment and plant capacity. The monthly 
DBS index of manufacturing employment 
at February 1, 1951, was 184-4 (1939=100), 
as compared to the figure of 174-0 one year 
previously. The heavy plant building 
program currently under way in the indus- 
try should create upwards of 15,000 new 
jobs this year, concentrated largely in the 
central provinces. During April, lay-offs 
were low, although production was fre- 
quently interrupted by material shortages, 
particularly of steel. Sawmills were begin- 
ning their year’s work and pulp and paper 
companies were taking on seasonal workers, 
such as boomworkers, longshoremen and 
boat crews. In textiles the dress industry 
was in a dull period but primary mills were 
busy. Scarcity of qualified tradesmen still 
plagued the metalworking plants, shortages 
being greatest among such occupations as 
inachinists, moulders, sheet metal workers 
end lathe operators. 


Regional Analysis 


In Newfoundland, fishing was slowly 
opening up, although inshore fisheries were 
still awaiting the disappearance of ice floes 
except along the south shore. A few vessels 
began the first trip to coastal points with 
summer supplies for the outports, and 
others were preparing to start; but the 
anticipated shortage of lumber for return 
cargoes may make the coastal trade 
unprofitable for some owners. In many 
instances, sawmill operators along the east 
and northeast coast have been kept short 
of logs by the inability of loggers to get 
their winter cuts out of the woods. Regis- 
trations with National Employment Service 
offices declined from 12,400 at March 29, 
to 10,400 at May 3, 12,000 lower than a 
year earlier. 

Seasonal expansion of employment in 
Maritimes fishing, fish processing, con- 
struction and pulp and paper made slow 
headway during April. Bad weather and 
poor fish runs reduced landings and caused 
reductions in hours for fish handlers in 


the larger plants; the confectionery indus- 
try remained slack; shipbuilding expansion 
was hindered by slow deliveries of steel; 
and highway load limits still hampered 
deliveries of logs to sawmills. The 
prospect of employment on the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway induced 
workers in a number of areas to hold back 
trom jobs offered locally; while, despite 
the apparent shortage of bush workers for 
summer cutting in New Brunswick, a 
number were signed up by recruiting agents 
for the British Columbia logging industry. 
The prospect of some 6,000 construction 
jobs opening up shortly at Goose Bay, 
Labrador, where USS. firms will be working 
on defence installations, suggests a heavy 
drain on manpower surpluses in the 
Atlantic region. Active job applications 
with NES offices totalled 28,300 at May 3, 
a drop of 5,900 during the month and of 
26,100 over the year. 

Seasonal unemployment in the Quebec 
region declined rapidly during the latter 
half of the month, as reflected in a decline 
cf 21,200, to a May 3 total of 74,400, in 
job applications over the month—70,600 
lower than a year ago. The relatively slow 
start of farming, prospecting and construc- 
tion, together with continued slackening in 
woods employment at the end of winter 
cutting and hauling, resulted in only a 
slow pick-up until about mid-April; but 
hiring for the river drives and for summer 
uitting, and the re-opening of St. Lawrence 
navigation, sparked an accelerating improve- 
ment from then till the beginning of May. 
Cencurrently with further expansion in the 
production of chemicals, electrical apparatus 
and aluminum, and with capacity opera- 
tions in the pulp and paper industry, and 
lirings for shipbuilding contracts, there 
were scattered lay-offs and short-time work 
in metalworking, textile and rubber prod- 
ucts plants. These were brought on, or 
aggravated, by continuing shortages of iron 
and steel, nylon and woollen yarns, natural 
and synthetic rubber. Seasonal slackness 
in many secondary textiles and clothing 
firms was aggravated by high customer 
inventories, said to be the result of the 
effects of the recent federal budget pro- 
visions on consumer buying. Footwear 
firms were using their seasonal slack period 
for stock-taking. 

Continuing shortages of skilled manpower 
and of essential materials cast shadows 
across the generally bright April manu- 
facturing picture in the Ontario region. 
Qualified machine shop workers, foundry 
workers and aircraft sheet metal workers 
remained very scarce; and shortages of 
wool, hides, iron and steel, brought short- 
time and lay-offs to textile mills, tanneries 
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and machinery plants, and held up ship- 
yard expansion. The impact of the new 
federal budget slowed down the movement 
of washing machines and refrigerators, 
causing production and staff cut-backs. 
Very light livestock deliveries kept packing- 
houses unseasonally slack. Wet weather 
delayed planting and seeding in most 
farming areas, but the strong demand for 
year-round farm help was only partially 
eased by the arrival of some 300 displaced 
persons for farm employment. As in other 
eastern regions, woods operators are plan- 
ning extensive summer cuts, some of which 
were already under way alongside river 
drive operations. British mine workers 
arrived during the month to help alleviate 
the sustained demand for experienced man- 
power arising out of the steadily increasing 
output of mines in both precious and base 
metals, as well as other minerals. Short- 
ages of structural and reinforcing steel 
joined with unfavourable weather to limit 
expansion in construction activity. Move- 
ments of both tradesmen and labourers 
from northern parts of Ontario and Quebec 
offset, to some extent, developing shortages 
of construction manpower in areas of south- 
western Ontario. Active job applications 
with Ontario National Employment Ser- 
vice offices dropped a further 12,500 during 
April, the May 3 total of 44,200 being 
33,800 below that of a year earlier. 

During April, the annual upswing in 
seasonal activities in the Prairie region 
was well under way, with an accelerated 
decline in the number of jobless. Job 
applications with the National Employ- 
ment Service dropped 16,000 during the 
month, to a total of 33,600 at May 3. The 
opening of lake navigation and the start 
of railway maintenance absorbed hundreds 
of workers, and additional employment 
gains were made in agriculture although 
spring planting was not yet general. A 
large number transferred to these activities 
from bush work, leaving a continued 
searcity of labour to carry out the higher 
level of production in the woods this 
summer. The upswing in construction is 
reflected in a decline of one-third in the 
number of active applications with the 
NES from construction workers. In this 
industry, the extensive rehabilitation and 
expansion of training facilities for the 
armed forces will more than offset the 
expected decline in residential building. 
Current and proposed construction is par- 
ticularly intensive in the Edmonton area. 

With improved Weather conditions, unem- 
ployment in the Pacific region during April 
continued its characteristically rapid sea- 
sonal decline, owing mainly to the rehiring 
of workers in the forest industries. Appli- 
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cations at NES offices dropped 15,200 
during the month to 26,600 at May 3; this 
is 12,700 less than the total a year earlier. 
As yet, the supply of labour was sufficient 
to meet the early demands of construction 
and agriculture, but shortages of skilled 
labour were beginning to develop in the 
mining industry and in logging operations. 
Shortages of logging skills may be expected 
to become more general as the season 
progresses, following the record level of 
demand for lumber and the expanding pulp 
and plywood capacity of the region. At 
Prince Rupert, site of a new pulp mill, 
there was already a strong demand for 
all types of logging labour. In this area 
also, construction camps for work on the 
Aluminum Company of Canada hydro 
project have been established, and hiring 
in volume is expected to take place in 
June. The large highway and railway 
construction programs will absorb consider- 
able numbers of men and, in addition, there 
is a strong demand for both construction 
workers and miners from the extensive base 
metal developments in the same area. The 
labour requirements for the many activities 
in this northern section of the province 
will necessitate the transfer in of a great 
many workers from other centres. 


Employment Service Activities 

With the upswing in seasonal activity, 
employers filed many more orders for help 
at Employment Service offices during 
April and placements increased accordingly. 
By the week ending May 3, placements of 
men totalled 15,000 and women 5,000, con- 
trasting with the average weekly February 
level of about 10,000 and 4,000 respectively. 
The number of placements effected con- 
tinued to be substantially higher than a 
year ago; this increase was apparent for 
both men and women, for handicapped 
persons and for workers being transferred 
from one area to another to fill jobs. 

The increase in hirings resulted in a 
sharp decline in the number of applications 
for work remaining on file during April. 
By May 3, registrations in the live file 
had dropped to 217,500 a decline of almost 
73,000 from March 29. A corresponding 
decrease occurred among claimants for 
unemployment insurance, the 184,100 active 
at the beginning of April falling to 104,500 
at the month-end. 

The supplementary unemployment insur- 
ance benefit program ended for the year at 
March 31 with 38,000 persons in receipt of 
benefit. In addition, 4,000 more were wait- 
ing adjudication of their claims. During 
its three months of operation, 112,000 


claims were considered for supplementary 
benefit; initial payment began on 66,000 
and renewal payment on 1,100. 

A total of $2,451,000 was disbursed under 
the program from January to March with 
payments heaviest in February when they 
were well beyond the million dollar mark. 
Some 45 per cent of the benefits were 
paid to claimants in Quebec; 21 per cent 
to persons in Ontario. Most of the 
persons claiming supplementary benefit had 
exhausted their ordinary benefit rights 
during the past year and were in this 
way entitled to supplementary assistance; 
33,000 claims, however, or 39 per cent 
of those allowed were granted because 
claimants had not worked sufficient days 
in insurable employment to receive 
ordinary benefits. 


When the program closed at March 31, 
there was roughly one woman claiming to 
every four men. Women on claim at that 
date numbered 9,000 and men 33,000. 

An age-breakdown of applicants regis- 
tered at April 26 showed that 11 per cent 
were under 20 years of age, 57 per cent 
were between the ages of 20 and 44, 24 
per cent were 45 to 64 years of age 
and 8 per cent were 65 years of age and 
over. In actual numbers, there were fewer 
persons 45 years of age and over registered 
for work than a year ago, but proportion- 
ately, the percentage in this age group was 
higher not only than last year, but also 
in comparison with any other post-war 
year. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased slightly from 181-8 
to 182-0 between April 2 and May 1. This 
advance of 0:2 point or 0-1 per cent was 
principally due to increases in clothing, 
home furnishings and miscellaneous items, 
which were largely offset by a decline in 
the food index. This index moved from 
238-4 to 235-4 as a sharp drop in the 
price of butter was only partially counter- 
balanced by scattered increases in other 
foods, the most important of which were 
eggs and beef. Decreases were also regis- 
tered by pork, oranges and cabbage. 

The index of clothing prices advanced 
from 198-8 to 201-5 following increases in 
men’s clothing and footwear. Increases 
were general in the home furnishings and 
services group and the index advanced 4-2 
points to 194-9. Within this group, 
furnishings, floor coverings and electrical 
equipment showed the most important 
changes. The fuel and light index declined 
0-5 point to 146-2. Seasonal decreases in 
anthracite coal in eastern Canada were 
partially balanced by higher electricity 
rates in British Columbia. An increase in 
the miscellaneous index of 0:9 point to 
140-7 was largely due to higher prices for 
tires, cigarettes and tobacco. Rents were 
not surveyed during April and the index 
remained unchanged at 137-6. 

From August 1939 to May 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
80-6 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 
Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities all advanced between March 


1 and April 2, coinciding with the upward 
movement in the Dominion urban index. 
Reflecting mainly a sharp rise in butter 
prices, food indexes were higher at all 
centres and accounted for the major part 
of the composite increases. Clothing, home 
furnishings and services and miscellaneous 
items registered narrow increases at certain 
centres, while fuel costs were higher at 
Toronto. Rents were not surveyed in April 
and the indexes remained unchanged. 


Between March 1 and April 2 composite 
changes were as follows: Vancouver, from 
179-2 to 182-6; Halifax, 167-1 to 169-2; 
Saint John, 174-8 to 176-9; Montreal, 184°3 
to 186-3; Winnipeg, 173-6 to 175-6; 
Toronto, 176°4 to 178-3; Edmonton, 172°8 
to 174-7; and Saskatoon, 177-8 to 178-9. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1951 


The General Wholesale Price Index rose 
1-4 per cent to 241-8 (1935-1939=100) in 
March, 1951. All of the eight major groups, 
with the exception of Non-ferrous Metals, 
moved up between February and March, 
but the group gains were generally smaller 
than in the earlier months of 1951. Textile 
Products again led in the advance with a 
rise of 4-0 per cent to 327-1; raw wool, 
worsted yarns, woollen cloth, knit goods and 
carpets being mainly responsible for the 
increase. Sharp upturns in butter prices 
combined with smaller advances in other 
animal products, notably livestock, fresh 
meats, and eggs to move the Animal 
Products index up 2-7 per cent to 302-4. 
Chemical Products rose 0:9 per cent to 
184-8 as increases for hydrochloric -acid, 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid and «vod 
aleohol outweighed a decline in shellac. 
Wood Products rose 0:9 per cent to 289-0 
in response to increases in fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock lumber. Eastern grains, 
rubber products and cocoa beans were 
mainly responsible for an increase of 0-7 
per cent to 220-6 in the Vegetable Products 
index. Increases in coke, cement and coal 
tar were major components in an advance 
of 0:6 per cent to 169-3 in Non-metallic 
Minerals. A small increase in cast iron 
scrap raised Iron Products less than 0-1 
per cent to 201:5. In Non-ferrous Metals a 
decline of 0:6 per cent to 174-4 was due to 
a drop in tin ingot prices from January and 
February highs, coupled with lesser declines 
in other metals. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases between February and March the 
following were recorded: worsted cloth 
yarn, 4 ply, 40-7 per cent, butter, Calgary, 
34-5 per cent, onions, Toronto, 33:8 per 
cent, tartaric acid 31-6 per cent, butter, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, April, 1951* 


There was little strike idleness during the 
month. Since the beginning of the year the 
monthly time loss has been low, and shows 
a substantial decline as compared with the 
same period last year. Fifteen new stop- 
pages began in April but the majority 
invclved few workers and caused little time 
loss. 

Preliminary figures for April, 1951, show 
19 strikes and lockouts, involving 2,647 
workers, with a time loss of 9,673 man- 
working days, as compared with 27 strikes 
and lockouts in March, 1951, with 4,754 
workers involved and a loss of 15,135 days. 
In April, 1950, there were 24 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 2,869 workers, and a loss 
of 15,272 days. 

For the first four months of 1951 prelim- 
inary figures show 68 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 17,482 workers, with a time loss 
of 60,449 days. In the same period in 1950 
there were 47 strikes and lockouts, with 
12,185 workers involved and a loss of 
103,772 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in April, 1951, was 0:01 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0-02 per cent in March, 1951, 
April, 1950, and for the first four months 
of 1951; and 0-03 per cent for the first four 
months of 1950. 
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Winnipeg, 26-7 per cent, binder twine 22-3 
per cent, eggs, Grade A large, Winnipeg, 
21-8 per cent, raw wool, Australian, 21-2 
per cent, Axminster rugs 20-0 per cent, raw 
wool, domestic, eastern bright, 20-0 per 
cent, linen thread 18-9 per cent. Among 
commodity price decreases were the follow- 
ing: tin ingots 16-9 per cent, beaver skins 
15-2 per cent, tallow 12-0 per cent, solder 
10-4 per cent, men’s cotton combinations 
8-9 per cent, sheepskins 8:6 per cent, 
potatoes, Montreal, 6-5 per cent, raw cotton 
5-5 per cent, veal carcass, Toronto, 5-0 per 
cent, shellac 4-8 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at terminal markets rose 4-1 per cent 
to 264-2 between February and March. 
Animal Product price changes contributed 
the greater part of the increase with an 
advance of 5:3 per cent to 347-2, as raw 
wool, butterfat, eggs and livestock moved 
higher. The Field Products index, influ- 
enced mainly by eastern grains and potatoes 
rose 1-9 per cent to 181-2. 


Of the 19 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the month, five were settled in 
favour of the employers, one was a com- 
promise settlement and five were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month eight 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at Van- 
couver, B.C., May 11, 1950; cotton and 
rayon underwear factory workers at Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., May 11, 1950; laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
June 16, 1950; cleaners. and dyers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950; and book- 
binders at Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


~ * Ses Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerra from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GazeTTE for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages ‘of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1951, was 119 and 19 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 188 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 57,800 workers involved 
and a time loss of 340,000 working: days 
was caused. 

Of the 119 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, 17, 
directly involving 34,500 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 44, 
directly involving 3,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; one, directly involving 200 
workers, on a question as to working hours; 
13, directly involving 5,000 .workers, on 
questions respecting the employment - of 
particular classes or persons; 38, directly 
involving 4,300 workers, on other questions 


respecting working arrangements; five, 
directly involving 2,100 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly -involving 2,400 workers’ was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 


Figures for the first three quarters of 1950 
on industrial disputes causing stoppages of 
work are now available. For the first, 
second and third quarters there were respec- 
tively: 321, 254, and 395 industrial disputes, 
directly involving 76,084, 90,900 and 66,286 
workers with a time loss of 310,146, 191,140 
and 206,399 working days. 


Norway 
During 1950, there were 30 work stop- 


’ pages involving 4,399 workers and causing a 


time loss of 42,000 man-working days. 
Comparable figures for 1949 are 47 work 
stoppages with 9,010 workers involved and 
a time loss of 105,000 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1951, show 
350 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 140,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,300,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February, 1951, are 400 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 220,000 workers with a 
time loss of 1,700,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


First Quarter of 1951 


There were 246! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1951 accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 100 fatalities over the previous 
quarter in which 346 accidents were 
recorded including 32 in a supplementary 
list. 

The industrial fatalities recorded are 
those fatal. accidents which involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out of 
their employment. These include deaths 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the first quarter of 1951 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Supplementary lists 
compiled from reports received in subsequent quarters, 
generally revise upwards the figures for previous 
periods. 


which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. For those indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible therefore that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. 
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During the quarter under review there 
were five accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each case. 
On February 7, there were two separate 
accidents which resulted in multiple deaths. 
At St. Paul L’Ermite, Quebec, five muni- 
tions workers were killed when a large 
shell which was being filled exploded and 
an aircraft crash at Calmar, Alberta, cost 
the lives of the pilot, a foundry manager 
and a salesman employed by a wholesale 
hardware firm. Four employees of a 
cartage firm were killed at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on February 20, when the truck 
in which they were riding was struck by 

a train. On March 2, at Shakespeare, 
' Ontario, two employees of the Department 
of Highways, and a truck driver, were 
killed, when the truck crashed through a 
group of road-workers and then struck 
another vehicle. Three crew members of a 
tugboat perished in Saint John Harbour, 
New Brunswick, on March 20, following a 
collision between the tugboat and a 
freighter. 

Grouped by industries the largest 
number of fatalities, 50, was recorded in the 
transportation industry; during the previous 
quarter there were 66 in this industrial 
group. There were 41 fatalities in manu- 
facturing in the first quarter of 1951; 15 
of these were in the wood products group 
and 8 in the iron and steel industry. 
During the fourth quarter of 1950 there 
were 54 fatalities in manufacturing, 22 of 
which occurred in the iron and steel 
products group. 

There were 37 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the first quarter of 1951 
as compared with 52 in the previous three 
months, and 47 in the first quarter of 1950. 

In the construction industry there were 
33 accidental deaths as compared with 39 
in the last quarter of 1950, and 28 in the 
first quarter of that year. 


During the quarter under review there 
were 30 fatalities in the mining industry as 
compared with 54 in the previous quarter. 
Accidents in the metal mining industry 
numbered 20, the same figure as that 
recorded in the preceding three months. 
Fatal accidents involving workers in coal 
mining accounted for 7 fatalities as com- 
pared with 19 in the previous quarter. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 28 accidental deaths 
as compared with 30 in the previous three 
months, and 20 during the first quarter 
of 1950. 

There were 10 industrial deaths in trade, 
three less than the number recorded in the 
preceding three months. 

As mentioned above, information in 
regard to accidents in agriculture is avail- 
able only from newspaper reports. Only 
9 fatal accidents were reported in the first 
quarter of 1951, four less than the 13 
recorded in the previous quarter. 

An analysis of the causes of fatal indus- 
trial accidents which occurred during the 
quarter show that 88 or 35-8 per cent were 
caused by moving trains, watercraft or other 
vehicles. “Falling objects” were the cause 
of 42 fatalities while industrial diseases, 
strains and infections were responsible for 
29 of the 42 deaths reported under the 
heading “Other Causes”. “Falls of per- 
sons” resulted in 22 or 8:9 per cent of 
the period’s fatalities, while the classifica- 
tion “dangerous substances”, in which is 
included electric current, accounted for 20 
or 8-1 per cent of the industrial deaths 
recorded. 

The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was recorded in Ontario, where there were 
96. In Quebec there were 41 and in British 
Columbia 38. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 86 fatalities in January, 90 in 
February, and 70 in March. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR* 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students 
must apply through the library of their 


institution. Applications for loans should 
* List No. 37. 
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give the number (numeral) of the publica-° 


tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazeETTE. 


Accident Prevention 

1. GrirFitH, JoHN W. Changes in 
Subjective Fatigue and Readiness for 
Work during the Eight Hour Shift, by 
John W. Griffith and others. (In Journal 
of Applied Psychology, June, 1950. P. 163- 
166.) 


2. Kerr, Winttarp A. Accident Proneness 
of Factory Departments. (In Journal of 
Applied Psychology, June, 1950. P. 167- 
170.) 


3. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL Sarety, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1950. 
Reports of the Committee on Accident 


Records, Analysis, and Use of the 
President's Conference on Industrial 
Safety, 1949-1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
1950. Pp. 27. 


4, Present’s CoNFERENCE ON InpUS- 
TRIAL Sarety, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1950. 
Reports of the Committee on Engineering 
of the President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety, 1949-1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
195 ame pd 


5. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL Sarery, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1950. 
Reports of the Committee on Laws and 
Regulations; the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety, 1949-1950. Washington, 
GPO 1951. “Pp. 82: 


6. Presment’s CoNFERENCE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL SaFeTy, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1950. 
Reports of the Committee on Programs 
and Services; the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety, 1949-1950. Washington, 
GP Opel9olee Pp. 2: 


7. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL Sarety, WAsHINGTON, D.C., 1950. 
Reports of the Committee on Research of 
the President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety, 1949-1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951. Pp. 41. 


8. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
Woodworking Machinery ; A Comparison of 
State Safety Codes with A.S.A. Code 01.1. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 28. 


Collective Bargaining 


University. ScHooL oF 
Bureau or Bustness ResmarcH. 
; Trends in Collective Bargaining Contracts 
in the State of Indiana, by Thomas J. Luck 
; and Robert Terrican. Bloomington, 1950. 
Pp. 48. 


10. Kerr, Criark. Multiple-Employer 
Bargaining: the San Francisco Experience, 
by Clark Kerr and Lloyd H. Fisher. 
Berkeley, 1948. Pp. 61. 


11. Powerit, Water. Multiple-Employer 


: 9. INDIANA. 
BUSINESS. 


Collective Bargaining in Philadelphia 
Department Stores. (In Economics and 
Business Bulletin, Temple University, 


School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, September, 1950. Pp. 18-32.) 

12. Ranpatyt, Rocer L. Labor Agree- 
ments in the West Coast Fishing Industry: 


Restraint of Trade or Basis of Industrial 
Stability? Berkeley, 1950. Pp. 28. 


Economic Conditions 


13. BANK or JAPAN. Svatistics DEpartT- 
MENT. Economic Statistics of Japan, 1949. 
Edited by Taro Doi. Tokyo, 1950. Pp. 283. 


14. Hurcrison, Keiru. The Decline and 
Fall of British Capitalism. New York, 
Scribner, 1950. Pp. 301. 


15. Untrep Nations. EconoMIc AND 
SoctaL Councin. Economic ComMMIssIoNn 
ror ASIA AND THE Far East. Foreign 
Investment Laws and Regulations of the 
Countries of Asia and the Far East. New 
York, Department of Economic Affairs, 
United Nations, 1951. Pp. 88. 


Employment Management 


16. Brrrner, Reicn H. The Rank- 
Comparison Rating Method, by Reign H. 
Bittner and Edward A. Rundquist. (In 
Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1950. 
P. 171-177.) 


17. Hatrre, Mason. Use of Tests m 
Employee Selection. Berkeley, 1950. Pp. 10. 


18. Kerr, Cuark. Effect of Environment 
and Administration on Job Evaluation, by 
Clark Kerr and Lloyd H. Fisher. Berkeley, 
1950. Pp» 21. 


Industrial Health 


19. Baker, ALTON WESLEY. Absenteeism; 
Methods for Control of Absenteeism, and 
Analysis of Absenteeism in Ohio Collective 
Bargaining Contracts. Columbus, Ohio, 
Bureau of Business Research, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Ohio State 
University, 1950. Pp. 19. 


20. Drester, A. Methods of Appraising 

the Quality of Lighting. Melbourne, 
Australia, Department of Labour and 
National Service. Industrial Welfare 
Division, 1950. Pp. 27. 


21. Great Brrrarn. Factory Depart- 
MENT. Industrial Lung Diseases of Iron 
and Steel Foundry Workers; An Investiga- 
tion of 3,059 Workers in 19 Foundries 
together with an Analysis of the Records 
of Lung Diseases in Foundry Workers in 
the Files of the Factory Department and 
the Silicosis and Asbestosis Medical Board; 
Pathological Investigations of the Lungs of 
65 Foundry Workers and Dust Surveys in 
three Foundries, by A. I. G. Mclaughlin 
and others. London, H.MS.O., 1950. 
Pp. 282. 


22. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON R®5HA- 
BILITATION, Toronto, 1951. The Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons; Background Data 
for the National Conference on Reha- 
bilitation, Toronto, February 1-3, 1951. 
Ottawa, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, 1951. v.p. Conference Spon- 
sored by the Department of Labour, the 
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Department of Veterans Affairs, and the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

23. Passmorp, R. Industrial Health, an 
Introduction for Students, by R. Passmore 
and Catherine N. Swanston. With a 
Foreword by Professor F. A. E. Crew. 
Edinburgh, E. & S. Livingstone, Ltd., 1950. 
Pp. 110. 


Industrial Relations 


24. Brown, W. _ Rosson. Industrial 
Democracy at Work; a Factual Survey, 
by W. Robson Brown and N. A. Howell- 
Everson. London, Pitman, 1950. Pp. 104. 

25. Fisuer, Ltoyp H. The Price of Union 
Responsibility. Berkeley, 1948. Pp. 11. 

26. Kerr, Cuark. Conflict on the Water- 
front, by Clark Kerr and Lloyd Fisher. 
Berkeley, 1949. Pp. 7. 


27. Kerr, CirarK. Factors in Achieving 


Industrial Harmony. Berkeley, 1948. 
Pp. 12. 
28. Onto. SraTe University, CoLuMBUS. 


Bureau or Business ResearcH. Sources of 
Information on Personnel Management and 
Labor Relations, by Alton W. Baker, 
assisted by Franklin S. Rawson. Columbus, 
LUST Poel L7. 


Labour Organization 


29. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
AuTHORS AND PusLisHERS. The Ascap 
Story. New and Revised Edition. New 
York, 1950. Pp. 22. 


30. CrrrInz, Norman Artuur. Trade 
Union Law. With a Foreword by the 
Right Hon. Lord Jowitt and an Introduc- 
tion by the Right Hon. Sir Henry Slesser. 
London, Stevens and Sons Limited, 1950. 
Pp. 700. 


31. Concruss or InpustRiAL OrGANIZA- 
TIONS. CIO’s Program for Latin America. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 23. 


32. Concress or InpuSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. The Foundations of Prosperity; 
Program of the CIO Committee on 
Regional Development and Conservation. 
Washington, 1949. Pp. 32. 


33. INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF Putp, 
SutpHite AND Pappr Mint Workers. 
CANADIAN DepartMENT or EpUCATION AND 
ResgarcH. Local Union Administration. 
Montreal, 1951. Pp. 60. 


34. Jonnston, THOMAS. 
the Working Classes in 
Edition. Glasgow, Unity 
Ltd., 1946. Pp. 41. 


35. Lerranc, Grorces. Le Syndicalisme 
dans Le Monde. 1. Edition. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949. Ppe alae: 
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CoMPOSERS, 


The History of 
Scotland. 4th 
Publishing Co. 


36. SCHOENBERG, WILLIAM. A_ Brief 
History of the United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers International Union. 3rd 
Edition. Chicago, United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers International Union, 
1948. Pp. 16. 


Labour Supply 

37. Bettoc,. NeprA (Bartiert). Labor- 
force Participation and Employment 
Opportunities for Women. Berkeley, 1950. 
Ppelly 


38. Kerr, Cuark. Labor Markets: Their 


Character and Consequences. Berkeley, 
1950. Pp. 14. 
39. Princeton UNIversity. DEPARTMENT 


or EcoNoMICS AND SocraAL INSTITUTIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Section. Maximum 
Utilization of Employed Manpower; A 


Check List of Company Practice, by 
Kenneth H. Condit, J. Douglas Brown and 
Helen Baker. Princeton, NJ., 1951. 
Pp. 54. 


40. US. Bureau or EMPLOYMENT 
Security. Job Seekers at Public Employ- 
ment Offices; Characteristics of Workers 
Seeking Jobs Through Public Employment 
Offices, 90 Major Areas, April, 1950. 
Washington, Department of Labor, 1950. 
Pp. 188. 


41. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Fact Book on Manpower ; Selected Statistics 
on the Population and Labor Force of the 
United States, on its Industrial and Occu- 
pational Distribution and on Potential 
Manpower Resources Under Conditions of 
National Emergency. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951. vp. 


Pensions 


42. CALIFORNIA. UNIversITy. INSTITUTE 
or InpustrIAL RexLations. Pensions and 
Health and Welfare Plans in Collective 
Bargaining. Second Annual Conference 
Presented by the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, and the 
Conference of Junior Bar Members in 
Cooperation with the Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education of the Bar of the State 
Bar of California. Edited by Anne P. Cook. ~ 
Berkeley, 1951. Pp. 63. 


43. Ross, ArrHur Max. The New Indus- 
trial Pensions. Berkeley, 1950. Pp. 6. 


Productivity of Labour 

44, Ancto-AmMERICAN CoUNCIL oF Propuc- 
tivity. Meat Packaging and Processing. 
Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1950 of 
a Productivity Team Representing the 
Meat Packaging and Processing Industry. 
London, 1951. Pp. 72. 


45. INTERNATIONAL Lazsour OFFICE. 
Methods of Labour Productivity Statistics. 


{ 
* hall ror 


Report Prepared for the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of Labour Statisticians 
(Geneva, September, 1949). Geneva, 1951. 
Pp. 136. ‘ 


46. Kerr, CuLark. The  Short-Run 
Behavior of Physical Productivity and 
Average Hourly Earnings. Berkeley, 1950. 
24 oat tae 


47. Sterner, Peter O. The Productivity 
Ratio: Some Analytical Limitations on its 
Use. Berkeley, 1951. Pp. 8. 


Wages and Hours 


48. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Hours of Work in Coal Mines. Second 


Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1951. 
Pp. 46. 

49. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Clerical Salary Survey, October, 


1950. New York, 1951. Pp. 31. 


50. Orrice MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Clerical Salaries Analysis, 1950 (As at 1st 
March, 1950). London, 1950. Pp. 85. 


51. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Department and Women’s Ready-to-wear 
Stores, 1950. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pao: 


52. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Premium pay Practices in Private Industry. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 54. 


53. Unirep STeEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
The Annual Wage. Toronto, n.d. Pp. 9. 


Wage Determination 

54. GARBARINO, JOSEPH. A Theory of 
Interindustry Wage Structure Variation. 
Berkeley, 1950. Pp. 24. 


55. Ross, ArtHur Max. What is Respon- 
sible Wage Policy? Berkeley, 1948. Pp. 20. 


Miscellaneous 


56. Benpix, Rernuarp. The Perspectives 
of Elton Mayo, by Reinhard Bendix and 
Lloyd H. Fisher. Berkeley, 1950. Pp. 10. 

57. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unirep Srates or AMERICA. CONSTRUCTION 
AND Civic DrvELopMENT DEPARTMENT 
Commirter. Related Instruction; A Key 
to Apprentice Training in Construction. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 27. 

58. Devons, Ery. Planning in Practice, 
Essays in Aircraft Planning in War-Time 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press 
1950. Pp. 281. 

59. INTERNATIONAL Lapour OFFICE 
General Report, Prepared for the Building 
Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee. First Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1951. Pp. 88. 

60. INnpusTRIAL ReLaTIoNS RESEARCH 
Assoctation. The Aged and Society; A 
Symposium on the Problems of an Aging 


Population. Champaign, Ill., 1950. Pp. 
237. 
61. Lasour Party (Great Britarn). 


Handbook, Facts and Figures for Socialists. 
London, 1950. Pp. 468. 


62. MANwitter, CHartes EB. The Con- 
quest of Steel, by Charles E. Manwiller 
and Margaret E. Maloney. Lincoln, Neb., 
University Publishing Company, 1950. 
Pp. 64. 

63. Minnesota. University. INpUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Readability and 
Human Interest of Management and Union 
Publications, by James N. Farr, Donald G. 


Paterson and C. Harold Stone. Minne- 
apolis, 1950. Pp. 6. 
64. U.S. Senecrive’ Service System. 


Enforcement of the Selective Service Law. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 339. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Item eb 2 See Se eS Se se | Se eo 
April March March March March March 
Total Population(?),.....:...,.-.0.0cecsecececees 13,766 13,549 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Givitian IADOUL 1OTCG(*) ccs cc cscs ots cieeesicied are 5,108 4,899 1! t 

Personstyabh’ Jos (2): 2 terri w ='a are anemic ciaternt 4,796 4,700 T T 
IM eile (2) erate moves: tcf pais dcie cle aeltle ails etere,« 3,761 3,730 7 t 
Memale(a)ir Weslo ccisc Wtepe cele aaa sis. awitte ntels/s(o\nys j He, 1,045 970 t t 

HAIG “WODKETS (2) oo. ote © cee oe vein itderiele ooo : A 3,397 3,291 + 7 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (2) tf 312 199 t ¥ 

Index of employment, (1939=100).......... . 157-9 159-6 T t 

Immigration.. , 5,801 9,168 614 1,177 
Adult males. 2,284 3,690 132 328 

Earnings and Hours— 

Otel labour INGOMIO .. 5 >. caters ai ecteiwerde.s’s 633 606 t Tt 

Per capita weekly earnings..............6..ee000- $ . 44.61 43-15 t t 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.......... : 101-4 97-6 T t 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing....|.......... 42-3 42-5 43-0 + t 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (8) OR de ae | a ee 108-5 109-0 109-1 1f Z 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment (1st of mo. pyr 290-3 296-7 376-0 261-8 70-8 t 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (4)........... 000 41-4 37-7 21-0 23-7 134-8 Tt 

Placements, weekly average..........-0.00+000+ COOL ee Sees 13-3 10-6 10-1 tT t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary ‘live claims: (fm dq ose cenigel> «eo m= 000) 226-5(8).| 243-8(8) 286-2 208-8 16-1 t 
alanceur fund goats setle cae ke aie axes SOON EDO] ee el slat cry: «:6tetsiare 582-6 529-5 190-3 T 
Price Indexes— 

Generali holesale (8)c. cas fans smth ctonais aiealcie del oy dees e%s 241-8 201-5 199-9 va ie! 99-2(8) 

Cost-ol-living index |(©)e.026-2.055 eck call stetlens wigs 3 181-8 179-7 163-7 159-2 119-0 + 100-6 

Residential building materials (5).............00ceeleccceceees 282-6 227-0 229-7 | 146-6(6) 102+3(8) 

Production— 

Industrial’ production index (®).c.6cc00s caes savlsncee|legsceecines 217-2 191-8 185-9 207-1 103-9 
Minéral production index (8)cgsccs% astas oh «lead oly elec sess cece acs 144-7 127-4 114-2 111-5 
Manufacturing Gx, (5), sannascicres <x cf se oe citeoe «leas Acces 227-8 200-9 197-5 229-0 102-6 

WSobrid DOWEEIeee es fiedsne are secs s« ) .w.h, 4,186 3,924 3,515 2,367 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded...........seeseeceee: . 75-1 67-6 31-0 9-0 

Dwelling units, started 000) . 4-2 3-6 t 

Completed... stnenstasenet: teaes 6:6 6-4 t T 

Under construction.. 52-9 9+7 t 

Pig wns s.dasis race ss sikt 179-4 202-1 168-1 40-7 

Steel ingots and castings....... 294-3 298-5 275-5 95-7 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle. . UOT rae tie 'e alls! We (ejeinie- ee « 102-5 107-8 101-7 66-9 
13 Co nr Be Bo SOC CTCL (8 SHO: ee CI Ce WOON ae ete celles oe 447-9 349-5 932-3 299-7 

Plour productions. sc sci dieses 20200 000,000 bbls 2-10 2-19 1-85 1-68 2-27 Ph 

INGWEDPnt Sen cca ciavehwoeoreeeey is ke vex es OOO tons) {Peete ss illse sleisiece's oe 451-6 415-8 252-1 220-6 

Cement producers’ shipments.......... OOO; ODOM bISligi er e...5 5 [ss veins as 1-23 1-40 0-27(7) 0- ays 

Automobiles and trucks.................2--000- OOO S Zane a 47-8 30-1 25-6 14-6 

(0G) GR eae e apc nchetinc tiene sticae 000 fine oz].......... 372-3 383-3 343-9 267-5 “13-6 

Gappen se encase forts caav nate ees ze ot OOO Cons | gece sey es em cis’ slosin 22°2 21-9 24-1 25-6 
ING IRE a Rare Od RNB Act cere emeet WOO TLONS | Ge mere ema Se,cisa sl aiacs 13-1 9-8 12-1 16-2 

Nickel ts. :.i./2 5 ae nth cece wae eae O00 tans pete ct ieee csnciesic 9-3 12-7 12-6 9-0 
AYIG siotetare ie clove ath relate (ola(elalere(aiscs cis Venice als otelois ess WOOVTONE | eaters steis ail'=a, one aie ata'e 25-0 23-3 24-0 13-3 

CORI ee SEs ee cote ee elicited Molec ae ate 000 tons}.......... 1,490 1,897 1,685 1,549 1,178 

Grade petroleum 4; faced acdccedes vee ve OOOO MD DIS] ) Fes foe. s.cills sree cinder 2°44 1-75 0-87 0-38 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5).............-/.....000ee 334-5 293-6 283-2 190-7 98-0 

etal Trade iso 5s tiets.le ole ee visisievictwe - $000,000].......... 814-4 685-8 633-8 t 

Imports, excluding gold................... $000, 000 393-1 342-5 237-4 235-9 150-8 58-4 

a ‘excluding Golds vic Chace aspeat $000, 000 295-2 290-2 228-2 216-8 282-7 69-3 
iways— 

Revenue freight, ton miles................. OM QTOOG irene caters lieve) eof o's 4,978 5,178 5, 534 2,318 

Car loadings, revenue freight................... OOU! tia: aces 336-0 330-0 330-0 313-0 191-0 

Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (5) 165.6 162-9 118-7 106-4] . 81-5 94-5 

Preferred stocks, index (5) 165-2 166-0 153-7 142-8 119-2 101-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (5) 104-9 104-6 90-2 94-7 97-3 95-4 

eee cashed, individual accounts...... $000:000)| eee es 8,830 7,730 6,868 4,773 2,428 
Bank loans, current, public................ $000,000).......... 2,856 2,218 2,026 931 801 

Money Slopliy.c gen res inta tsb he acta dole S000} 000) cccc ee 4, 669 4,446 4,141 | 3,153(®)} 1,370(°) 

Circulating media in hands of Public..... $000,000].......... 1,212 1,181 1,164 892 281() 

PD OGT Es FNS ooo ate als Ca eisioie Obie $000,000).......... 3,457 3,265 2,977 2,163(6)} 1,089(8) 


Norz.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

{ Comparable statistics are not available. 

1) Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1949, 1944 and 1939. 

2) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 3, 1951, March 4, 1950, March 5, 1949. Detailed figures for 
March 1951 will be found in jhe A4-A8 of this issue. 

3) Real earnings computed by Bere index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 

cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(4 Newfoundland i is included after April 1, 1949. 
‘ Sn aod Tree 
7 Tess fon t0 awh are production data rather than shipments. 
8) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Dat Adult Adult Children Total 
Eds Males Females Under 18 
‘Annual Average, 1920-2440. 2 xis x) :ar tolsuloarpearaiatn © aera Waterers bik re tetas 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 : 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39.. 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44................ 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
EB e100) Sci caicie as, ie ve eewd e aud aleva. dian ab lo wera ia cee eR oa eT 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73 912 
1950— 
VGN ote SNe), Rene? Errayh p  ReR RR O cE Oy So od ate 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
PI ys TORS Bnet ue be sahs Mitac ays. Kees deo ettiets ae eae bere rade: 2,922 2,331 2,262 7,515 
MA a ac ese ee os Fae Oe dence an Tee eee ni ee iat 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
DUNG rag vor wie Oe eo sells ste twas Awe LAG chaeites tetra eine vie 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 
DRYGRINS race ake seat nar sferenta ee are cilewemattop ube cet aatancter 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
ATIOTISE A eRe hie os deen hdc tise aloe Siete ia Oe au eee bere eR otis Sete take 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
RBéptem bern. sae see: esi tase eee We ec Stas REEL RR eral 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
CVE IER Sie os acheter cic hasslaislormyelive ie, cacti eines AR ress cena 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
Novertiber<i.0o.baces osoes coemo tea actin Rake Reem meas 3,068 2,090 1,672 6,830 
MDG COM DEK py Sores rates asst oro ua eae state 5 vibes baa Oa tio 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
DATA Ye eet ctaid Suri s oc ence salen cre Bee eRe TOT Heme rosie tet 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 
OPW URE re sash ay oil aie ove, ocd cee in ale eee ieee SRE ates 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
IMRT OIE A ire, Oy icine SOs vo alealas vt date tie aietene se cists arnt oieie tits aise 5,555 3,252 3,051 11,858 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
AOL Obells Seiyates sea AS gare aittessteie 4 earhaei Gann Meeraieiie ages 8,656 9,712 29,604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
LEEW SANS A aes a ee tn es pee e 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
BSA O GEL Re eto arctan bite tee a ota! states Aoife ors 31 pat amielats oss 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
ROA OSA ba cee i tee chin epee aos oteke Wetlts as emis keloe 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
Pap OreeL sa tall tears Ghiners. ih stot tenon silt cnicnie rals 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 
261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
OEE So eat tas eas DVS Lt ieee sR 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
LGV OIL MGN tices re ch a teeth F omiae dhe eae aa we teae 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
DGCOMIDOD a neice hcak ee eas os Maio! « SEO ERO Ki 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
1951 
PENUDTY eset csino see tek ac eRe oat Oe eISRee c 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
BP BDYUBEY ss avin tc ay ae was echcene 7k aah ee 254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
INERT OTN S, Grats toate telenre ats ko > UaN eT cee 316 2,376 6,607 1,665 894 11,858 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS. ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


‘| Farming | Unskilled | Skilled Profes- Female Total 
Month Class as of See Workers Clerical sional Trading | Domestic | Others Workers 
ille 
1951 
A Sach 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
Rebs shed, 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
March..... 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
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TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


March 8, 1951 November 4, 1950 March 4, 1950 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 


Population Class 


Civilian Non-Institutional Population.... 4,931 4,869 9,800 4,910 9,751 4,883 9,679 
PA DAD OUT HOLCE sa 58. sbiee ci aces Seer sie 4,051 1,121 5,172 4,083 5,201 4,032 5, 108 
Hy Persons WIEl JODBsene cs tas eos viele See 3,902 1,098 5,000 3,986 5,084 3,751 4,796 
(jtAgronltural \cng eae sss oho e- ne 808 41 849 901 969 900 940 
Paid: WorkAérs sera ace cenestis ts 66 (a) 69 96 102 85 89 
Exriploverss.c Weck eennns) dono 29 (a) 30 44 45 40 41 
Own Account Workers........... 539 (a) 546 570 577 567 573 
MupaideWorkersivares.. ease. 174 30 204 191 245 208 237 
(2) Non-Agricultural............... 3,094 1,057 4,151 3,085 4,115 2,851 3,856 
Padi Workerae. cae. tahek adieu. 2,631 965 3,596 2,636 3,581 2,398 3,308 
PINOY ELSee st poate ie sacs <0 125 (a) 131 127 133 128 134 
Own Account Workers.......... 317 54 371 303 352 300 355 
Unpaid Workers................ 21 32 53 19 49 25 59 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking 
RWG Kanes tinct Cae in yarcih sa waata aon 149 23 172 97 117 281 312 
B. Not in the Labour Force............ 880 3, 748 4,628 827 4,550 851 4,571 
1, Permanently unable or too old to 
BV OVE: an slae sis eevee MGA ath aig 175 100 275 161 247 166 278 
Be Keeping Ouse. iho. tascccocaastae (a) 3, 202 3, 204 (a) 3,195 (a) 3,170 
3. Going toischool..ci.!. vcs sens cnc dee 344 330 674 342 658 345 666 
4. Retired or Voluntarily idle........ 353 110 463 316 437 335 451 
PULOGHOr eels al fo cds cach (a) (a) 12 (a) 13 (a) 11 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-5._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.8. Labour Force Survey 


March 3, 1951 November.4, 1950 March 4, 1950 
Industry 
Male Female Total Male Total Male | Total 

PA SUTGIL GULLS sre ciarcictsiqtBa ante Pane oie Soros iors 808 41 849 901 969 900 940 
HGLOSULV oth tet ewe Whe etek Utrincee 157 (a) 158 114 115 88 89 
Pishing‘and Trapping ).).8. ou. sania Scan 20 (a) 21 30 31 29 29 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......... 79 (a) 80 78 79 80 81 
Manutactiring. f26 hade ..%,.caeiaetion ate see 1,112 284 1,396 1,072 1,351 1,022 1,290 
Publie Utilities 44 (a) 49 43 47 41 45 
Gonstrnction se e.hoop exh cadet wins 296 (a) 302 362 366 225 229 
Transportation and Communications...... 340 58 398 349 398 323 368 
DR GG Mabie threo mrccscie atresia iat sy 469 221 690 461 685 430 632 
Finance and Real Estate.................. 83 64 147 83 148 74 138 
DOE ULCO tates chicity teelciionn abe ab ajedita cis Soe 494 416 910 493 895 539 955 
PE Cal Biaer. wick tae Ss chen aoe . 3,902 1,098 5,000 3,986 5,084 3,751 4,796 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


March 8, 1951 November 4, 1950 . 
Region “ 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
ANE. a lel Peder Saree ae aoe A aE CS ee ec ene 89 1-8 95 1-9 
415 8-3 410 8-1 
1,392 27-8 1,409 27-7 
erie) 35-5 1,793 35-3 
Prairie Provinces 920 18-4 958 18-8 
British Columbia. . 407 8-2 419 8-2 
CANADA 5,000 100-0 5,084 100-0 
a i a fe EE Eee ES eee 


TABLE A-7.—_PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


Number of Hours 
March 38, } November| March3, | November 


1951 4, 1950 1951 4, 1950 

Na ete ae Pcie scthers ephas eS Rie cal tape alu abiera dates ona) nis Ge eke Aes gic SeNRPaES 3-5 0-9 4-4 2-2 
DEM ee erence siovstercinins ia Fos achain aaa wlee Wietlnn adhe Meaiealats sg a ome ee etme ate 3-6 3:6 1-9 1-4 
Re es Sas Bis thehs oars tacin lesa Wee a Mt Taae aw Sunes ai oy lila ea ae Ree a 9-1 5-1 3-1 2-7 
DOSE Phere Fe iris ae ORE Oe csicts OPO STe S nisidiokats Sia Richa’s tele tals ictatey stots fore 8-1 3-7 3-8 4-4 
i lige 0 ASN ae, sei Set Piney Ore ie i. SR Ce a ee aN eg! Sea eno 16-4 11-7 45-8 47-8 
BBO OR ete etc Nite Crate ejeslyd ate emnete alah dilatate ohne re selasintanm arene itn 27°6 30-3 32-4 32-7 
Ma HOULS ANGLOVER si. atssaicle oh via sie wiostoreen ne ovaew vine e ab ceinamenit cs 31-7 44-7 8-6 8-8 

MDOtal. aie nas’ ois sions eaveists soo cot Ne wavice chinese semen: 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-8.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


March 8, 1951 November 4, 1950 
Region SUEESa SERGE ASRS aT 
Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent 
BNO WAOUNG AI Cinn, Sesten ctec zd cits etetie.sie ale Melanson e Maes ernie 14 8-1 be 6-8 
MGPiGING! ETOVINCES Soci cities isssrte the sieies cotate aioelentonie Sateieiives sist 19 11-1 21 18-0 
(Bo) PA ce Oe AGRE: Ghee tee Cem E aE cd crthoranas 60 34-9 39 33-3 
GO Ea Ceara re cet ae Gy tite: chases ecmca ee veaieia se ae oerlaise srehateh Tatetate cei 36 20-9 24 20-5 
PREGTIO ECO VINCOR «ode roi, «2 = pals.c vegas THOR fale cio neic ec Mee Ne G 22 12:8 13 11-1 
PADIS HS COMMIT DIG «yee. ins cid atele fos s wtstah sveettaie rice moter dete mime iatolore 21 12-2 12 10-3 
CANADA clas wicie orciahs 9/5 (ale ciara iatatetsictslc cts stones te nea tecrimtettesTecat= 172 100-0 117 100-0 
* Fewer than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Agricul- Utilities, . 
ture, Transport, 4 fame ges: Supple- 
—— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- (neludin mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern 1g Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—A verage 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
1939—A verage 23 62 16 61 57 5 224 
1940—A verage 25 78 11 66 59 6 245 
1941—A verage 28 107 16 76 « 64 8 297 
1942—A verage 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1943—A verage 34 167 22 89 i ll 400 
1944—Average. . 37 171 17 98 81 12 417 
1945—A verage. 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—Average. . 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average.............. 52 176 34 138 111. 21 532 
1948—Average............. 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—October.............. 55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
November........... 55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
December....... 50 207 38 181 145 20 
1950—January.............. 45 215 38 171 146 21 637 
February............ 46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
ISTO. Mates scirar « 44 221 40 174 149 21 650 
ADIL sire SeeMeR:. cee oy8 42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
Ci ante SNE cc Heer 47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
NEG Percent oe. «ri 52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
Ly setae tere. oye 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
A tigust tees oposite + wie 57 237 58 177 147 23 699 
September........... 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
‘Ootoberms. toca. 5-1 63 249 57 195 152 ; 24 740 
November.,......... 65 252 55 200 154 25 750 
December........... 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 
1951—January.............. 61 257 46 194 157 26 741 
WeBriary.s schemes 61° 259 45 195 0167, 24 741 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers 
in the principal non-garicultural industries reported a total employment of 2,234,511. 
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NOS A VOPR IO occas cat's Gs einetelcek Meche.’ «hte 158-3} 146-5} 137-2) 172-7} 150-9) 163-9] 156-0} 135-8} 158-9] 174-1 
BAS A VORA GON ec A. cate ot Siew chaiarere Dae pte otis «<a 165-0} 161-0} 148-4} 174-2} 156-2) 171-2] 162-0} 139-0} 168-9] 181-6 
1949—A verage +5} 157-0} 149-0} 165-6] 154-3] 173-1) 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1950—A verage “0 173-1} 142-5) 169-9} 155-0} 177-7) 168-0] 140-8} 188-5| 180-7 
Mar. 1, 1948 3 170-8} 133-8} 170-4) 152-2) 168-1] 152-7] 128-6) 155-3) 168-9 
Mar. 1, 1949. -6| 142-9] 134-4) 162-3) 150-2) 170-5} 158-0] 127-3) 168-3] 161-8 
Jan. 1, 1950. .8| 158-5} 137-1] 169-8} 151-1] 173-3] 167-7] 139-0] 181-7} 172-9 
Feb. 1, 1950 *8} 150-4] 133-1) 160-4] 146-9] 170-1) 161-0] 126-6} 173-9] 157-1 
Mar. 1, 1950 “9 143-8] 130-8] 157-4) 145-5) 169-5} 159-0) 126-2) 174-0) 163-2 
Apr. 1, 1950 -7| 149-9} 132-0} 157-5} 146-2] 169-9] 159-0) 127-3] 175-8] 170-1 
ay 1, 1950 ‘7 152-6} 128-5] 153-1) 146-7] 170-3} 160-1) 130-0} 178-1) 174-9 
June 1, 1950 -0 167-7| 142-0} 165-1) 152-5) 175-3) 162-5] 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
July 1, 1950 8 179-0} 147-0] 180-2} 156-4} 179-6) 171-1] 146-2) 195-6) 186-2 
Aug. 1, 1950 +5] 187-0} 150-2) 176-0} 158-3] 180-0} 173-9] 149-2) 200-7) 191-9 
Sept. 1, 1950 1 196-9] 151-9} 176-5) 159-4} 182-0) 178-9] 149-9] 201-2) 194-1 
Oct. 1, 1950 -1} 196-9} 152-8] 179-9] 164-0] 185-8) 174-8] 150-4] 197-5} 194-6 
Nov. 1, 1950 +1} 198-9} 152-0} 178-8] 166-0} 187-3] 175-5] 152-1) 196-7) 191-3 
Dec. 1, 1950 +2 195-9} 152-6] 184-1) 167-0) 189-1) 177-9] 150-9] 197-7] 189-6 
Jan. 1, 1951 3 184-2} 149-1] 187-5) 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4) 193-7) 180-4 
Feb. 1, 1951 +3] 165-3] 142-2} 179-3) 159-9] 185-6) 165-5) 134-9] 186-5) 177-0 
Mar. 1, 1951 -1] 160-1] 135-7} 178-5] 160-8] 185-6) 164-2] 133-9] 186-1] 176-7 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at March 1,1951..... 100-0 0-2} 3-4) 2-8) 29-0} 43-9} 5-2) 2-2) 4-4] 8-9 


Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 
Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wagesand 


Year and Month Average 


Aggregate] Average |Wages and 


Employ- Weekl : Employ- 2 

y |Wagesand| Salaries Weekly |Wagesand/ Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 

1939—A verage..: 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—A verage 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—A verage 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—A verage 168-0 321-8 191-3 44,84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
Mar. 1, 1948 159-3 268-6 168-2 39.42 174-1 305-9 175-8 40.07 
Mar. a; 159-6 294-3 184-1 43.15 174-2 337-2 193-6 44.13 
an. i, 163-8 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43.26 
Feb. i, 158-3 296-4 187-2 43.87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45.15 
Mar. ie 157-9 300-5 190-3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45.55 
Apr. i 159-0 303-8 191-0 44.77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45.91 
ay i; 159-7 305-8 191-5 44,88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46.03 
June 5 166.0 315-3 189-9 44.51 175°3 352-3 201-1 45.82 
July 1; 170-8 328-3 192-2 45.04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46.46 
Aug. I, 172-5 332-5 192-6 45.15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46.49 
Sept. is 174-1 328-0 188-4 44.17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46.19 
Oct. 1, 177-1 346-6 195-7 45.88 185-6 385-1 207°4 47.27 
Nov. 1; 178-1 351-7 197-5 46.29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47.90 
Dec. i 179-2 356-3 198-9 46.63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48.51 
Jan. i, 175.3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. hy 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar. £ 172-1 353-3 205-5 48.16 186-2 405-0 217-5 49.57 


i Ni cn DRE SSO OS 
1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing. 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
creational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 
Average Weekly 
Kron End Sadustty EEMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wage and Salaries 
Mar. 1] Feb. 1 | Mar. 1} Mar. 1] Feb. 1 |} Mar. 1 | Mar. 1] Feb. 1] Mar. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island. 160-1} 165-3 | 143-8] 298-2 | 298-6 | 260-2] 37.06 | 35.96 35.77 
IN GVH) BOOUR oh iy vlawtere opasaitig-' 135-7 142-2 130-8 265-9 271-6 242-3 42.04 40.97 39.71 
New Bripswicke. i feetescens 178-5 | 179-3 | 157-4] 370-6 | 368-5 | 311-3] 41-98 | 41.56 39.99 
KER EO OM tna ei vie Hace hesoe aati celee 160-8 | 159-9 | 145-5 | 348-8 | 343-1 | 293-7] 46.16 | 45.67 42.91 
Oates’ oe cates hehe lection ase artis syecsce 185-6 | 185-6] 169-5 | 378-2] 379-5} 319-2 | 49.89 | 50.07 46.02 
MEBIICOUG wok urschi's Chisnie es mone Meas 164-2 165-5 159-0 302-3 298-1 272-4 47.38 46.35 44.00 
PAR ALCHOWEAN Sats ccna eine Has. toa hiae 133-9 134-9 126-2 251-5 249-9 226-1 45.54 44.89 43-32 
PAT DORIS siaseae te tae Uibetos hance alse s 186-1} 186-5] 174-0| 361-1] 356-9} 314-3 | 49.35 | 48.69 45.82 
Btitish: Coli Did jest tae cece seit 176-7 | 177-0 | 168-2 | 347-6 | 342-6! 293-3 | 51.17 | 50.36 46.89 
CANADA J icten th gecccae ee act at 172-1 | 172-3} 157-9] 353-3 | 351-5 | 300-5 | 48.16 | 47.87 44.61 
(b) MerropoutirAN AREAS 
ISRAELS Se eh eee ee cents 192-6 | 192-5] 184-9] 316-6 | 308-9 | 285-9] 38.56] 37.64 36.16 
RAINE OLE ister ctatie s evasines aisle © att omeioceue 183-0 | 178-4] 174-0] 343-3 | 341-7} 305-8 | 40.24] 41.09 37.48 
CHEN OO Tarts Cotas caeis sieae este F See Teas 142-8 | 142-6] 187-7 | 300-0 | 301-0 | 274-1] 39.11] 39.29 37.06 
her bnowke ss. cries ae ase ances. eae 168-6 | 166-9 | 155-7 | 362-1] 352-6 | 302-3 | 41.67] 41.00 37.67 
FED YOO CR EVOIB? spre. lee rae: aeraahs. ier, 158-4 | 159-8] 147-9 | 363-4 | 367-1 | 307-1] 46.54 | 46.62 42.14 
Ney tity 28 Ee aan ee ae Petes ye 168-3 | 167-5] 160-4 | 348-2} 336-9 | 304-3 | 46.59 | 45.97 43.28 
Ottawa—Hull 182-1} 183-6] 168-6 | 339-2 | 339-3] 293-6 | 43.12 | 42.80 40.41 
Peterborough 199-5 19022 U has waters 460-7 roe ad RR ae eee ll ye) 48.61 48.92 Tere aan 
BEACG A MRM cow ornyctatchs eleld die ware'sGeisve.ale 2 264-37) 264524 ve.c tena 684-1. 1" 662° he ees e.. 56.76 | VO92S0N cacerat 
EL OTGNCOLA. Oe aise satre sighs SUewe sue Peles 191-2 | 191-0] 177-9] 376-9 | 377-4 | 323-1] 49.46 | 49.58 45.48 
INaagars: Malls oN fac s scutes daisleinty ers 205-0 | 204-4 ]........ 468-8 | 464-9 |........ 54.29 | 54.00.).......- 
St. Catharines—Welland 236-9 | 234-8] 200-1} 566-1 | 566-3 | 425-6} 57.25 |. 57.78 50.71 
{SET E Os) wise tore SO SAP SE ee 197-2 | 196-2] 180-8 | 422-6] 421-3 | 359-3 | 51.84] 51.96 48.01 
Galt-Preston.. 154-8 | 154-4]........ 835-6: | 339-5 |........ 44. OBC 4b QTc ete 
Brantford. . an 212-1 210-0 199-3 486-1 487-1 440-0 47.63 48.22 45.85 
Kitchener—Waterloo 182-0 | 180-3 | 168-0 | 392-5 | 390-7 | 333-0 | 45.80] 46.00 42.04 
Sudbury.. 3 He eee vel APO=S" 1205-45] Ae ee 315*2 | 319%2) |. cece. 60.77 | . 61.89: ioeep tee 
Rep ei Oniee ee capi ae a een ae 191-1 191-1 178-6 370-2 369-6 321-8 45.85 45.78 42.69 
ee Nah ee nO COED eee 269-9 265°9 Wiad..4 ves 499-8 MOTO hgh. th 59.62 60.28: 1). feasen 
Wandsares oe sete bon eho os Peer een. 238-0 | 234-6] 213-1] 531-5 | 524-5 | 405-4] 62.22] 62.28 52.87 
PATEL L ILO ATIO SS drcconctare o, fvele He rere aove,0 205-8 2002). Foger cete 412-8 Ct he eee 53.76 64.62 | ack 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 181-6 | 184-3] 170-6 | 360-3} 363-7 | 310-2 | 50.50 | 50.25 46.27 
WUT OR saat: voce. one.e vate ses 166-7 | 168-1] 161-3] 302-3} 298-3 | 271-3 | 44.11 | 43.15 40.85 
CBG St be naan sar stent atari he Be wales 154-4] 155-8 | 154-3 | 286-7 | 286-7 | 266-3] 41.95 | 41.58 38.95 
BsicatOOn penis oh sare ots, cie «nie cele wae 178-4 | 179-1 164-0 | 328-9 | 325-2] 288-5] 40.92 | 40.31 39.00 
J Ota hoy iro tu We Aen aa PSO 231-9 230-7 210-5 443-3 437-1 376-5 44.94 44.53 42.02 
MD AIAT Sree ike ee a oes Bye. oi.4rGS 193-3 | 193-2 | 181-6] 349-7 | 343-3 | 306-6 | 46.68) 45.85 43.50 
IWAN COU VOD ans stove tire ca sisters eg sane sauattaL 196-7 | 195-9] 188-6] 379-9 | 375-3 | 336-5 | 48.47 48.07 44.71 
BVICCOFMEE Seo atin te ctarnesebiaatels catenin oct 205-5 | 207-2 | 197-6] 411-8] 405-7 | 354-7 | 48.08 | 46.98 43.06 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 241-6 | 248-3] 135-3] 619-6 | 609-0 | 327-9] 44.40 | 42.45 | 41.9 
WRRERINA SMe MEN Ia tar eik arescidiee eerie UB Ct as v aiele 114-5 | 114-9 | 108-2 | 284-8 | 233-1 | 204-0] 58.82 | 58.22 54.08 
Manufacturing...................... 186-2 | 184-5 | 171-5 | 405-0 | 402-1 | 342-8 | 49-57 | 49-64 45-55 
Pra bls: Goods: die. se2sccane vce 229-7 | 226-9] 202- 501-0 | 497-4 | 407-4 | 52.96 | 53.23 48.82 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 157-7 | 156-9 | 151-2] 335-3 | 332-9 | 295-9 | 46.35 | 46.27 42.70 
Construchlon.. 5c: sears «sean cya 139-4 | 145-1} 127-7 | 352-5 | 359-8 | 301-5 | 47.50 | 46.56 44.45 
Transportation, storage and com- 
miumleation =). Sine ws toed ese 165-8 | 165-0} 156-3 | 304-3 | 302-7 | 269-9 | 52.57 | 52.55 49.55 
Public utility operation............. 179-0 | 180-1 | 175-3 | 331-4 | 326-1 | 301-4 | 54.69 | 53.48 50.62 
Wh <0 CORED aaa Re ne MM SRR re 167-9 | 169-5 | 160-2} 319-5 | 317- 281-6 | 41.54 | 40.91 38.33 
IMANICG) hh ea hen ens shoe Roma 161-8 | 160-8 | 152-4] 252-3) 251-2 | 225-3 | 45.28 | 45.35 43.09 
BICTVICEY., Cintmseetcd oligo aaien Renee 172-5 | 173-3 | 168-4 | 330-3 | 327-1] 3805-4 | 31.41 | 30.97 29.72 
Industrial composite................ 172-1 | 172-3} 157-9 | 353-3 | 351-5 | 300-5 | 48.16) 47.87 44.61 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from.a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Deere Durable Manu- eae Durable 
factures Goods factures cuca Goods 
no. no. no, cts. cts. cts. 
Mar 1; 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77:8 60-3 
Mar ‘. 44-0 44-2 43-9 67-9 74°5 61-5 
Mar 1, 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
Mar a 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
Mar.- “1, 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
*Jan. 1, 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. ne 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar 1, 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. i; 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May a} 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June a 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July Li 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug" 1, 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept 1 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. i; 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nov a; 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec a; 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
sJan, 4 1, 40-1 40-2 39°9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb. 7 1, 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar i 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-8 102-4 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND ee een eC TURING BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
ING WEOUMCLIANG Ciel ak delicate aa. antes sine sels sige eale’s 45-5 Asya ckieict aae 107-8 106-0 ulwtieneey <c 
NOMAD OOUIA Te Pe lcbn letra cttie cites ait cles: seltene gece 41-5 42-6 43-2 97-1 95°3 91-6 
INGwWABTUuNB WICK. ot..peicck soe reds ctee cece awe « . 44-8 45-7 45°3 98-8 97-8 89-6 
Quebec,....... 44-5 44-7 44-1 99-1 98-1 91-1 
Ontario.... ‘ 41-5 42-4 41-9 118-6 117°5 107-0 
MAzicobe. MC een Se Etta eae co ote ba ne ba creaaly ove 42-5 42-3 42-9 106-1 105-1 97-5 
SASKATCHO WALES bis Craee Soe ceiccet Lece ck culew sree esis 40-6 40-9 41-7 113-1 110-7 104-5 
RUD OCLOND ait cane Le aN data ae nck La ettebtiees 41-5 41-6 42-7 111-6 110-2 102-8 
4 IS ritishe (OLN URDIMER, Peterlee. aes be. dite. «dijon 38-4 38-1 38-1 132-7 132-5 121-9 
Montreal san. 224 eases, peeked kaa oalgcte tae sedans > 43-0 43-1 42-5 104-2 102-9 96-2 
EV OEONTO castes. oe Mckee ene eis vic qncre aise otis. sew abelsse ojasietels 40°3 41-3 40-7 116-5 115-2 105-6 
JARI EOT Pe ct tr, fechas SAE teed cet bc ablatsiale,» ad vais 39-9 40-7 40-8 131-0 128-8 118-4 
REDCAR at i. aa oa eRe Sets tills, Sai ae x chitedlay adore 43-8 44-2 40-8 145-4 144-9 127-5 
WANTED acter, aletes a /ace bl atpemte oles! siete sarees Ske,0 oie! elBis vielersibies 42-1 42-0 42-7 105-4 104-2 97-0 
Vancouver 37-5 37-6 37-5 180-1 129-8 119-4 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry ee | eee 
Mar. 1|Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1]Feb. 1]Mar. 1)Mar. 1] Feb. )Mar. 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 
no. | no. | no. | ets. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Mining so... 3bee ot s<.o cee eee katana tae ie sie ae 43-6] 44-1] 43-8) 130-2] 127-7] 120-7) 56.77) 56.32) 52.87 
TOGA irsrns iti etee, Pele Sere Nat MT s+ Vir/ete te tat sear ige okeee 44-8] 45-4] 46-2) 130-0] 128-1] 119-0) 58.24) 58.16) 54.98 
Crh Ra Cee Pe ea io MRE ar he ea reer ge 46-0| 46-5) 46-2] 118-3] 116-3) 119-0) 54-42) 54-08) 54-98 
Oeboer Metaleecek s02 oe eae Sao se ee + eee Ae ae 43-9] 44-6) 46-2] 140-0] 188-2] 119-0] 61.46) 61.64) 54.98 
Hele eetee ae Son shasta. od Sete atoiston nie hatiasias sera ee 40-7| 41-2) 46-2) 136-8] 133-8] 119-0) 55.68) 55.13) 54.98 
So aI earshot coco rie kee beaiee wos Oe oes be ee ee 39-5} 40-6] 39-0] 185-5) 181-8] 180-8) 53-52) 53-51) 61-01 
Oi and natural Pas; iiss yore. acwiae onus sees eee 46-2} 44-0] 39-0] 142-2] 142-5) 130-8] 65.70) 62.70) 51.01 
INGnatmnetal fia, siikcicevams aeakde ans abe deter center ae 45-9} 45-8} 39-0} 115-1] 111-3} 180-8} 52.83] 50.98) 51.01 d 
MAA ACEUTING (5 5. ek cng woes ceo vehn Cudaee xe een ae 42-3) 42-9] 42-5) 111-4] 110-4] 101-4) 47.12) 47.36) 43.10 
(Hood And Hoverages ..icowstccee a2 esa de paelnn «able wee 42-0} 42-3] 42-8] 96-6] 95-5} 89-4] 40.57] 40.40) 38.26 
Moab iproducts fr tisiseac crontab coh. epee se nee aes 40-6] 40-3] 41-8) 120-6) 118-9] 110-6} 48.96] 47.92] 46.23 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 39-1] 40-9} 40-9} 83-8] 81-3] 78-6] 32.77] 33.25) 32.15 
Grain mill products: accinckus sade. horuliatr ssh e soee 45-7| 44-7] 44-6] 104-9] 104-4] 96-1] 47.94) 46.67) 42.86 
Bread and other bakery products...............-..-.| 432] 44-2) 44-4] 87-1] 86-1] 80-0] 37.63] 38.06) 35.52 
Distilled aud-malt Liquors a... wseew «cle saise see te Ae se 42-2] 41-9} 41-0} 114-5] 115-7] 108-2) 48.32) 48.48] 44.36 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........-+---seeeeeeee 42-7) 43-4) 42-4) 93-7] 94-3) 87-2) 40.01] 39.98) 36.97 
Rubber products. s.cis Sorc ale’s se ce acer = tern Sater ee 42-7| 43-0] 41-2] 120-9] 118-8] 107-8] 51.62] 51.08) 44.41 
Ppa Tor PLO UCU fac. cp «5.0: Aeiotetath a; /s are avo agatameieys ote min Mone hae 41-4] 41-6} 40-5} 82-6) 82-4) 76-8) 34.20) 34.28) 31.10 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............0000000 41-1] 41-4] 40-1] 80-3] 79-8] 74-0] 33.00) 33.04) 29.67 
Textile products (except clothing).....................- 43-0] 44-0} 44-1] 94-0] 92-9] 84-4! 40.42] 40.88] 37.22 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................- 42-2] 43-1] 43-4] 99-4] 97-9] 86-2) 41.95) 42.19) 37.41 
Woollen’ goods 332 eedisatescseme eins teen aes 43-4| 43-7] 43-7] 88-6] 86-8] 80-6) 38.45) 37.93) 35.22 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles ..| 44-8] 46-5] 46-4) 93-3] 92-5) 85-7] 41.80] 43.01] 39.76 
Clothing (textile and fur)....... .| 39-0] 39-3} 38-9] 84-2) 82-9] 78-6) 32.84] 32.58) 30.58 
INEGI BYOLOUDAD GS 9o 8 6 «nic n'c alin aso «'> wiretee cer era te ata, ..| 39-0] 39-4] 38-6] 82-8} 81-4] 78-0] 32.29) 32.07) 30.11 
WY OTROS CLOG RING oie: aip epie’sic aleiainiasstale'd ee ctvigto 126 ..| 87-4] 37-3] 37-8] 89-6] 87-6} 83-0} 33.51] 32.67) 31.37 
Knit goods......... 40-2} 41-1] 40-4) 81-5} 81-1] 75-7] 32.76) 33.33) 30.58 
*Wood products 41-9} 42-4] 41-6] 100-7] 99-7] 93-1] 42.19] 42.27] 38.73 
Saw atid planing Mille) cic ce va cowl emi sinenemecee 41-1] 41-2} 40-9] 107-7] 106-8} 99-0} 44.26] 44.00) 40.49 
OMY TNEE TO sas ios ns se ata ya Serv ieee wae tna cv eitistetvicmibeeasinn 42-7| 43-7] 43-5] 93-5) 92-7| 87-7] 39.92) 40.51) 37.27 
THEE WOO PLOGUCtS iia cicte bielels vieler oo eWeatettia etterres © 43-9| 45-4] 42-9) 83-5) 82-6) 79-4) 36.66) 37.50) 34.06 
PP ATIOT DV OCCUR Be) acs a es Potatela: 0s ord. bis 4 clayei tea Die 56:9 cerapelslae 46-7| 46-8] 46-9] 121-0) 119-9] 107-3] 56.51} 56.11) 50.32 
PF MIDANG DAVET TAINS, sc ocisish s nlvs cce's eel seat ots Kees 48-4| 48-3] 48-7] 128-9] 128-2) 114-3] 62.39) 61.92) 55.66 
Oiler Paper: PLOAUCta! « vinnscieis ve cln/ae cca ee isis areal ae 42-3] 42-8] 42-4) 96-9] 95-5) 88-0) 40.99] 40.87) 37.31 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-7) 40-2} 40-7] 129-2} 126-0] 119-1] 51.29) 50.65) 48.47 
SLroniand BtOOl PLOGUOtS a0 ve icicte esis rie Ae eels crew oars eta 42-0] 42-5] 42-4) 123-5) 122-0) 113-1] 51.87) 51.85) 47.95 
Agricultural implements...............-ssseseeeerees 37-7} 38-7] 40-2} 133-0} 182-0] 124-5} 50.14) 51.08) 50.05 
Fabricated and structural steel 42-6] 42-2) 42-2] 126-8] 126-0} 118-2] 54.02) 53-17] 49.88 
tard ware and tools a5 6.0 does cme ccs delhi s otiat vise 42-5] 43-1} 42-7] 109-3] 107-7] 99-5) 46.45] 46.42) 42.49 
Heating and cooking appliances 42-3] 41-6] 42-0) 111-6] 110-9} 103-0) 47.21] 46.13) 43.26 
[heel on Benga oonapnudobec a aaugee suncoadacosece 43-6] 44-2] 43-6] 125-2] 122-8) 114-2] 54.59) 54.28) 49.79 
Machinery manufacturing..........-.....+++e+eeeeeee 43-5] 44-0] 42-8] 116-6] 115-4] 107-2) 50.72) 50.78) 45.88 
Primary iron anid Stoel.,...00 «is aces ete atecie ile 41-7] 41-9] 42-9] 134-9] 134-2] 123-3] 56.25) 56.23) 52.90 
Bheet metal products -cevs cies ene smo en ve 41-4] 42-1] 41-6] 116-5] 113-2] 104-4) 48.23) 47.66) 43.43 
*Transportation equipment.............+-seeeeeeeeeeees 43-3] 44-5] 42-7] 129-0] 128-7] 118-2) 55.86] 57.27) 50.47 
Aircralé and parts. «3h aee ccs vs sictadtoae se nearnacelges 44-4] 48-2) 44-1] 119-1] 121-9] 111-5) 52.88] 58.76) 49.17 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...........+++.+-- 42-4] 43-7] 42-7] 131-7] 131-2] 115-6) 55.84) 57.33] 49.36 
BM OLOTeVenIGIOS 2825 ssciigsint wae ets sor ate ar aan aio ania 43-6} 44-8} 41-8] 149-1] 148-5] 133-1) 65.01] 66.53) 55.64 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 43-6] 44-4) 44-2] 119-5) 118-2) 113-5) 52.10) 52.48) 50.17 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................-00000 42-2) 41-7] 39-5] 116-6] 115-9] 110-2) 49.31] 48.33) 43.53 : 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............+++-++- ....| 43-1] 43-6] 43-8] 119-8] 119-9} 109-5) 51.63] 52.28) 47.96 ; 
Aluminum products........ 42-4] 43-3] 42-7] 109-6] 109-6) 101-1} 46.47] 47.46] 43.17 
Brass and poppe products 43-5] 43-9} 43-0) 117-2] 116-5] 108-1) 50.98) 51.14) 46.48 
Smelting and refining.......... 43-9] 44-3] 45-2) 129-9] 130-9] 118-4] 57.03] 57.99) 53.52 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 41-4| 41-6} 41-1] 121-1] 120-4} 112-1] 50.14] 50.9 | 46.07 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..........} 40.9] 41-5] 41-6) 138-2) 137-5) 126-4) 56.52) 57.06) 52.58 
*Non-metallic mineral products..........-..-.e+eeeeeee 44-8} 45-4] 45-3] 109-4] 108-3] 99-6) 49.01] 49.17) 45.12 
CIAY Productass. ches sep alco tone acco cemitnecnTneee 44-9] 45-8] 45-0] 103-2] 102-5) 97-3) 46.34) 46.95) 43.79 
Glass‘and’ glass producta :.\...5 «ice deen ee eee comes 45-2] 45-5) 46-3] 106-6] 106-2) 96-6) 48.18) 48.32] 44.73 
Products of petroleum and coal................+++++05+ 40-1} 40-4] 41-6] 142-0] 140-1) 126-2) 56.94] 56.60) 52.50 
Chemical products.......... ns states 9 au eee eas 42-7] 43-4| 43-3] 113-2] 112-0] 101-8] 48.34] 48.61] 44.08 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-3] 41-4] 41-1] 92-6) 90-9) 84-9} 38.24] 37.63] 34.89 
Acids, alkalis and salts.........0:.sscsecrerersecsees 44-9] 45-9} 45-7] 127-3] 127-5] 114-5) 57.16) 58.52) 52.33 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 41-2} 41-3] 41-8) 93-5] 93-2) 885-6] 38.52] 38.49) 35.78 
eDarableiouds yo. oo. sca vice on eae ee ee 42-5} 43-1] 42-6] 119-8] 119-0) 109-8} 50.92) 51.29) 46.77 
Non-durable Goods.. 42-2} 42-6] 42-5) 102-4] 101-2] 93-1] 43-21] 43.11) 39.57 
CONSE UCHIOIN 6 dase 9% os 07 o sia togaletenlnioeay mate eee 40-6] 40-1} 41-5) 114-1] 113-5] 104-7] 46.32] 45.51) 43.45 
Buildings and structures............-.00.+seeeseeees 39-3] 39-2] 40-0} 122-1] 121-2} 111-7] 47.99] 47.51) 44.68 
Highways, bridges and street construction........... 44-5) 42-5] 45-2] 92-8] 93-1] 88-7) 41.30) 39.57) 40.09 
Electric and motor transportation.............eeeceer. 45-3] 45-0} 45-2] 112-4] 110-7] 88-7] 50.92] 49.82] 40.09 
BOP VIGO Tia oe Sek Boe pio ws 0 be Kak on op NTE Poe ee 42-4] 42-9] 42-8] 69-6] 67-7] 66-3] 29.51] 29.04] 28.38 
43-2| 43-9] 44-0] 69-9] 67-3) 65-4) 30.20) 29.54) 28.78 
41-1] 41-3} 41-0) 66-0] 65-9] 64-7] 27.13] 27.22) 26.53 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, LOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economies and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average 
Hours | Average | Average | Average Cost Average 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Weekly of Real 
per Earnings | Earnings | Earnings} Living Weekly 
Week Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthiv; Average 1040. ss5 7 eeat cack an vias cte'te i on 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106:3 
MonthlyoA verve 1046 thon so. cacsetots sles krtein ot ee 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly cA verngevlG 4 io. Fede do car akiedeaas se tes 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Monthly ‘Average 1048 oo oe oa iare test clecicws cataonele 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127°8 100°9 
Monthly Average 1940), ois tose sree sicldt ates sa cece 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MonthinsA yorage: 1GD0 os. tee cios oaeleclt cei ese aateales 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 2 
March 14 42-5 101-4 43.10 144-3 132-4 109-0 
April A, 42-8 101-7 43.53 145-7 132-7 109°8 
May 1, 42-4* 102-5 43-467 145-5 132-7 109-6 
June 1, 42-0 103-5 43.47 -145-5 133-8 108-7 
July i, 42-5 103-9 44.16 147-8 135-5 109-1 
August i, 42-5 104-2 44-29 148-3 136-3 108-8 
September i, 41-9 104-4 43.74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October 1, 42-9 105°3 45.17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
November I: 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
December i 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January 1; 43-0" 109-0 46 87° 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February Je 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March iB 42:3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
= oe adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: May 1, 1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours, 
$43.71. : ' 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT . 


as 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: ise 

ay BADER Mecss wenaree i 131,165 54,937 186, 102 49,223 | » 26,831 76,054 

May De VEG Per etplic sedh ol vice « 69,048 42,407 111,455 196,797 45,617 242,414 
May ND PRON antes Sas sitiotofayarmtn/es 53, 484 38,706 92,190 122,771 34,192 156, 963 
May PPL OAR Or ntact Aenaiae 28, 602 21,335 49,937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
May A GAG ars arta oh dahil tir 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203 , 726 
May BAALIOO MMS. scarnta ee 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387,841 
June DAS TODS yr tae ben aie 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July RPL GORY. Serko siare cia slot 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August Re LODO sere ainiaap tie 26,391 13,582 39,973 99, 100 58, 188 157,288 
mepbemberie £19003 aie Shc finest 29,631 16,559 46, 190 97,634 53,969 151,603 
October Epa aay ee 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
November 1, 195050050 e estes. 41,144 13,085 54,229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
December? 151960 ie 5 cee see 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
January Pena lan. fh ecetics eg 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53, 691 226, 877 
MODEUATYE G1 LODE sie niletiain soso 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300,046 
March Bo MOST hits Bae Birdos 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,386 64,312 296, 697 
April | ee 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290,276 
May pepe 9 Lhe) pee ae terse 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,309 54,201 217, 51¢ 

' (1) Latest figures subject to revision, 
4 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 29, 1951 


Sourcs: Form UIC 751 


Change From 
Male Female Total March 1, 19585, 
Industry —————— 

Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping.........................-- 1,332 260 1,592 + 792 + 99-0 
Pip Tay Lee a at tan Gon ct Rae Tet Hen ge nica er te aea anc 8,540 | - 12 8,552 — 1,923 — 18-4 
Pulpwood 8,013 9 8,022 — 918 — 10:3 
UMHS Lye «Fok cate ccade Otay «io mb eh he sien ee 484 3 487 — 1,002 — 67:3 
Other logging AS). Secure 43 — 3 — 6:5 
Mining os aren gach ote dod pase nine all peseanee ae 965 34 999} + 341 + 51:8 
Coa 57 2 59 _ 59 — 60-0 
146 5 151 “+ 61 + 67:8 
190 7 197 + 46 + 30:5 
$08). cteamtukon 393 + 229 + 139-6 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 126 5 131 + 56 + 74-7 
Prospecting and oil producing............cecncceseeeues 53 15 68 + 8 + 13-3 
PATA ETACCUTESS Pee. 5k ieee aloft ih ccssers duke tae a0 oe Gitaicte 6,613 3,859 10,472 + 1,338 + 14-6 
Food: and kindred products cc .ic5 hissed ale te are’ 7 <)vinloelt 435 212 647 + 85 + 151 
LGXtileS, ANPATel, | BHC Fn, s ocieg abies « «slash atealon e'eewiclar 369 2,320 2,689 — 203 = eteO 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................5 608 57 665 -+ 2 + 0:3 
Pulp and paper products and printing................. 301 193 494 + 8 biol 6 
Chemicals and allied products................-.0eeeue 322 148 470 wars 123 + 35-4 
Products of petroleum and coal..................s00ee08 ps ey 17 58 — 4 — 6:5 
HUD OOEDTOUUCES: Fes idic., \ echo teulihns mare Retro Ab eae 123 29 152 + 50 + 49-0 
Leather and produwote: 5c. ..0)55.3 as. os Warcdlele na carestne 84 212 296 = 1 — 0:3 
Stone, clay and glass products..............6.-.ee0eeee 174 36 210 + 71 + 51-1 
Tron and steel and products. .............. cece eee eeeee 1,179 109 1,288 + 628 + 69-5 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................-. 313 83 396 ao 19 + 5-0 
BL ACIINOL Vics oe cetbictt rearcietsts' chan Chua arsivteh cont ested re sient 966 68 1,034 + 166 + 19-1 
Electrical equipment and products.................... 343 156 499 + 35 + 27-5 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing. .... 1,355 219 1,574 + 4659 + 41-2 
Construction cee 6 = oakk si ges Saco ccetear sash ow onea wha © 1,746 47 1,793 + 457 + 34-2 
1,206 164 1,370 + 338 + 32-8 
294 179 473 — 3 — 06 
2,263 2,403 4,666 + 670 + 16-8 
797 545 1,342 + 73 + 5:8 
1,466 1,858 3,324 + 597 + 21-9 
Finance, insurance, real estate..................0..00006.0. 1,061 964 2,025 + 195 + 10-7 
CEUACO er trati. pista Wayaie=irrehe|omiore i oc bpcint vad Nepievaattadd ae ehakoabae We 3,032 6,402 9,434 + 1,503 + 19-0 
Public........ 1,009 621 1,630 + 123 =e 852 
Domestic 8 2,831 2,889 + . 277 + 10-6 
Personal... 1,122 2,578 3,700 + 888 + 31-6 
Other service 843 372 1,215 + 215 + 29-5 
All Industries 27,052 14,324 41,376 + 3,708 + 9:8 

; 

“q 

} 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
- BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 29, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for 


Employment 
Occupational Group — — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers............... 1,540 320 1,860 3,794 885 4,679 
ClersCak WORKEKS Aish ceed occur ctv ue Sale alee bafeic'e 1,904 4,393 6,297 7,519 13, 132 20,651 
SRIBERMOEKGLS NR Ree Nei cm acta Oe ak dolerite slat 1,539 1,170 2,709 4,726 8,967 13, 693 
Personal and domestic service workers............. 925 5,218 6, 143 17,086 12,937 30,023 
TTC A Eo he oe A Co ea YR Se Se 70 1 71 4,313 71 4,384 
METICUEEUT ONG tISHINE = sco cet cals sot liekahootoss 1,429 7 1,436 2,567 1,246 3,813 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.’.................. 15, 582 2,641 18, 223 94,071 10,705 104,776 
Food and kindred products..............00..++ 46 19 65 1,845 1,047 2,892 
Pextileselothing; tes: 84) Pic wea sles che Davee 225 2,134 2,359 1,541 5,339 6,880 
Lumber and wood products...................- Ri al7 fects ye 8,417 11,904 96 12,000 
Puln; paper and. printing) 6.22 fdig... 0. eee 111 31 142 580 369 949 
Leatherand products..o51h.8: oo sa sid iestbescacn 66 162 228 1,096 566 1, 662 
Stone, clay and glass products................. 56 11 67 281 29 310 
PAStal woukIng rides cers boo ats hs aes eo a s 2,771 16 2,787 5, 665 353 6,018 
LE hy Oe ee eee eae cae 183 29 212 1,270 231 1,501 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................ Cr A Gea ae 72 330 46 376 
Minin REE th ny dan eae Rs ea enace na aabian pe El epee meee te 193 1,169 1 1,170 
Construction. .....0.....5 MOST Sac ciactate : 768 34, 383 3 34,386 
Transportation (except seamen a 657 2 659 14, 868 48 14,916 
Communications and public utility............. BI sere e wae 57 pCi | erste oe 556 
FETAGE ANG BEL VECO. cd ok cokes ne ae cote eons 201 148 349 1,733 1,068 2,801 
Other skilled and semiskilled.................. 1,539 71 1,610 10, 284 1,198 11,482 
HGOCCMBON sere tee cect cis he nit aieapde Siete cacao ccbye-s 64 8 72 2,392 176 2,568 
GE PDEGN TORS ES 25. Stes cele Gite «Lue Me vide shits 156 10 166 4,174 135 4,309 
Rinpkalled workers d.5 acae cet ses sey babel oeirieales.s 4,065 574 4,639 94, 866 13,391 108, 257 
Food andlitobadeo oie scelce sc tet evils tank wdies' 69 161 3,393 4,438 7,831 
Lumber and lumber products.............0.05- 461 2 463 5,616 284 5,900 
Mo palworkinge craic avit oabraisltreresnin tee caets lf 287 19 306 1,792 252 2,044 
ONSET MOVION 57550. Bae icky alee caain Uejeoettn dials G44 We eet he 944 19, 622 4 19, 626 
Other unskilled workers................0000005 2,281 484 2,765 64,443 8,413 72,856 
otal ye ges ietcd eck oeee uit tease ae 27,054 14,324 41,378 | 228,942 61,334 290,276 
TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1951 
Source: Form UIC 751 
Weekly Average 
Industry 5 
i orey ary Referrals | Placements 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..............0-..0-0 518 343 252 
paging oss. c Pape aR er a en ak a 1, 626 024 695 
NDT igEa ies. COMP GORE OCJBEA Cle, SUCH ar ne DanE ieee 422 305 176 
Manufacturing 5,641 5,598 3,865 
HOGG Alta KIMOTEG PLOGUCTS astetere alecet Gu. slele s aye Steins siale visi ere. ctdleeictajclae o oS s ciao 57 625 409 
SLOREHGNPOUDATOLAGLGi. ete meta pesic init Mateisia is cla vetine acres «Mews. eases secs 944 960 650 
Lumber and finished lumber products 657 637 502 
Pulp and paper products and printing..................4+ Sale antes cea cvbaes 375 397 258 
Chemicals aud BNiIGd Hroductssias cee ue da des ciee vewiearecs ss «5 Rewouos cleans 227 219 141 
Products Of PELLOlOUUUANG COB csc teh a less me Peg cr Aol eg od cicislocaiswie enn eaisls 35 39 25 
EE EOE PLOCLUCtE eth ecite ci tear sok on. Ao ineisine cep Dalen ie vista hele y'ad y wene 75 65 38 
Leather and products... dine cedsncc aces shetaenoss ov 143 156 107 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Recieve Harner oe TO eee ante 177 203 127 
Tron and steel and productS.........c.csscececevecsceceres Fe ae ate we ifts «ene 614 493 341 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............. Pa Actee tet ngd odie clase Genie. 232 252 173 
Dee OSE Meme CL We ees wee MERE, oie 5 Seta R a1 ae oN) Aypioie ele) doe! Oaiahereiaie'aje 40 me's 475 443 310 
Electrical equipment and products. ........ 20... 6.00 eeenee een eee nee eens 241 247 155 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...............0e0000005 872 862 629 
BonstruStions cj cia st says stews sore DOS ERC 1 Ride Coen SCTE CED Lara erxineeaar 2,259 2,297 1,777 
Transportation and Storage..... 2... 0.0... cece eee eect sete t este eteees 1,043 893 647 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities 209 | 203 130 
PACs MEL co OL A eta G Oa Ta se cee eRe» Uptku's ce asi phi ae 
TUSUH BOs Ici elech aarti s 2's ot ard 
shear Some i ~ DF ARS os CUES ay See ae 5, 686 5,258 3,742 | 
AMUSE RNC NEGCEABS Mites Merlo nin nia lenags Meine AROS ecole Figs ae .8 Held wie ays'014 ares 20,503 19,245 13,262 
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CABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 2, TO MARCH 29, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT APRIL 26, 1951 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to - end of | April 26, 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 157 88 2,640 162 81 28 12,353 11,295 
Gamer Brooks, ..ccucr sys os 65 11 546 43 23 13 1,998 1,481 
rand Kalle: 3: - 26 nore te = dial lr Perea 291 17 1 2 1,255 1,066 
BE JOR Bn icine nis cee as 75 77 1,803 102 57 13 9,100 8,748 
Prince Edward Island...... 311 190 678 419 172 51 2,888 2,658 
Charlottetown............-- 183 151 355 177 87 33 1,892 1, 686 
Summerside). ........00---+- 128 39 323 242 85 18 996 972 
NOVA Scotla ere. s’ .. ecicee eae 3,023 1,338 6,805 3,221 1,889 575 17,179 14,851 
AID IEYS tel 9 tose erin Mefistle nis 49 2 211 52 AT. RS SE Sone 566 467 
Bridgewater, : .....2.00.80n > 48 27 275 53 32 1 849 572 
LEE NITES GaP. hasan sone Joon 1,642 980 2,500 1,768 907 437 4,008 3,736 
TTVEINESS 10. 3 .cdice stleeiels 16 10 127 13 THyeitaatene 658 587 
Kentville. . Ss Ibe 58 59 603 45 WL Wie Fede 3 af 1,873 1,591 
Liverpool...... 10 2 99 13 1 1 447 333 
New Glasgow.... i. 697 173 832 688 554 28 1,798 1,651 
Spring HUE. ciecein vere Ate 7 2 228 7 Je Nien ee sae 404 399 
SV ANCY I iawn wxa cable < 327 25 1,091 397 212 99 4,033 3,454 
LEN ae fm BRA OPS See oe 108 46 570 120 56 9 841 517 
Yarmouth-Shelburne....... 61 12 269 65 51S Hi Goeeaeee 1,702 1,544 
New Brunswick............. 2,074 985 6,486 2,235 1,190 430 14,413 14,515 
MMA DHUTEL vis, setifartsees eles otis 98 126 789 131 IDM eee eg 2,090 2,029 
; Oatnpbellton. i. ct vas tees 65 146 588 122 79 13 1,220 1,122 
Edmundston............+.-- 92 3 465 104 56 33 908 920 
Fredericton.'..........--+.- 141 87 415 138 81 26 763 785 
SIVELIRUOs sa. oittion ot anne iafavcpeisielaid' 2 79 52 492 64 45 3 575 787 
IMGRCEON So lista caniaetia sete vee 765 309 1,780 878 440 172 4,047 3,499 
Newcastle: f.i0.c0.. ct ceeten 63 12 436 66 63 2 1,162 1,125 
Sanit VohWee spe shces soeeeee « 608 202 1,062 542 306 170 1,866 2,851 
SPastephemskyski: scenes. - 54 27 157 74 22 4 1,126 714 
Blissey Cans aot eteeslemm ee ste 70 16 130 66 53 1 165 215 
WOOdSLOOMK: Saiiancelt ders oe ec * 39 5 172 50 33 6 491 468 
QUO eC rece coi he come were 20,383 | 12,306 | 44,503 | 18,501 | 11,919 931 | 95,631 | 84,605 
BAB Des (Osetra biasotsynieienein 0 6 158 52 43 4 347 354 
Beauharnois,.,.........++++- 83 26 205 86 72 5 531 447 
Puckingham Pew. 6 ves 105 29 317 113 84 3 722 618 
Gamsapacal ivta., ty ae coos soo 65 101 481 15 cA EA (re ee ee 1,175 1,457 
GhanGlertrence..c ceramics 128 102 1,206 219 122 a) nat ose 2,412 2,204 
248 117 1,006 241 115 4 1,456 1,223 
14 8 483 10 ieee GF Ole eect ek 785 612 
370 35 669 377 283 15 1,653 1,710 
48 63 126 39 DT aM tee ae oe 415 289 
173 56 481 196 135 4 857 816 
209 80 900 243 139 5 2,333 2,090 
182 127 694 140 79 1 1725 1,678 
224 62 804 277 170 2 1,450 1,385 
89 ong 179 63 48 2 422 306 
88 25 802 24 17? tthe eee 2,186 1,926 
388 1,306 661 139 ASS Al ec once 346 479 
201 63 913 202 173 2 2,535 2,512 
p 86 204 729 172 Boel deca reetcc 1,859 1,888 
Megantic, Saetbpome goo Bis 205 26 389 153 123 1 478 439 
Mont-Laurier............+.-- 18 11 354 ll 10 OY eens 557 575 
Montmagny............----! 56 25 724 42 Bo eee aes 1,243 1,019 
Montreal Settee tinea /a'le nadine ai 9,966 4,755 «14,968 9,249 6,001 589 30,316 24,988 
1a god Aes Ea ee ae Breed 38 1 378 37 Cy i eae ae 856 720 
Quebec, galee spine os snaisiveleen rs 1, 230 737 4,236 1,666 697 92 10,585 9,412 
BUEN OnaIG fae sce cstetete ae ae en 454 735 723 95 SO Ste ae 2,165 2,138 
Riviere du Loup............- 109 42 - 827 61 23 3 2,169 2,242 
PROUY INN dei ses Sin SON al pas 185 275 646 243 133 35 1,127 1,382 
Bte. “Agathe: 20. .)....056-0- 84 19 320 80 63 8 622 694 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 138 22 344 146 LIB V ee ets 604 407 
Ste Therese UAC Brbenee nc 93 54 286 117 OF SETA 1,011 706 
St. George de Beauce........ 363 405 702 214 1283.2) tage there 1,304 1, 258 
St. FTV RCMCHO. 5a) < clei winists ore 251 135 367 303 229 6 1,054 995 
St. Jean.... 21... eee ee ees 402 260 825 377 py GP re ite 854 668 
St. Jerome. wareceeeeenseeses 206 59 538 183 132 13 951 894 
St. Joseph d’Alma,........-- 261 37 1,114 279 305 1 1,451 1,412 
Shawinigan Falls..........-. 242 334 1,185 269 204 2,782 1,748 
Sherbrooke..............+++: 811 232 1,434 801 477 2,574 1,959 
ROTEL be isis 720 579 248 271 219 1,227 865 
Thetford Mines, , 146 90 429 175 94 1,012 
Three Rivers..............+- 862 601 1,357 550 277 4,709 4,210 
Valid Orecerarn te nret es 403 278 454 265 216 479 5 
Valley tidld/cnt 5a.) saseetncl- 176 25 443 172 141 1,299 1,446 
Victoriaville: va....ccctacceee: * 178 69 398 134 115 993 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES 


FOR 


FOUR WEEKS MARCH 2, TO MARCH 29, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 


AT APRIL 26, 1951 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced | as at 
during end of during to end of | April 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Ontario 21,273 44, 633 31,507 18,891 3,265 60, 758 51,606 
Arnprior. . 83 122 105 92 4 201 127 
Barrie 126 402 400 286 16 308 196 
Belleville 62 356 171 90 20 784 672 
Bracebridges 5. 23 ie: 66 18 308 70 50 2 602 411 
Brampton es. seks: 184 103 164 139 98 2 167 102 
STAN TOPs tats nieces naz 542 143 719 532 358 26 1,144 1,153 
Brockwilley gets Aagecsaa 127 25 149 135 84 30 292 183 
Carleton Place.............. 28 2 49 30 vat Oa, es Pe 178 179 
Mhatharnginciak ss. saves a. 337 83 523 341 206 34 946 793 
Coboureeiveee tis ieee h 163 19 202 216 144 15 253 212 
Collingwood: 33525 ::t00<-. & 131 7 92 127 118 5 624 581 
Dorn walleiter ct vce ewe ni oh 278 43 672 251 191 31 1,620 1,147 
Bory Erie fii an <2 sea «wines 34 17 97 32 28 tse sate; 200 115 
Port Frances) -f) ie: vc ocacee. 72 35 178 75 59 5 209 278 
Orb; Willian 2s cba ccce 567 499 780 420 298 70 1,481 1, 182 
Gali re eteh raie ohatlcstisntesie iis 300 269 251 220 159 10 280 182 
(Cex esata [3th ear Ok omy am 46 11 75 56 36 10 144 95 
AOA Oriel Sete = cates oh eine ae 92 92 70 68 CUT, eee ee 263 164 
Guelph ahaa dech tsb 25.00: 365 169 419 320 176 65 368 292 
HOTT Sa sceneries: 2,189 1,013 3,074 2,524 1,124 318 4,347 3,346 
Hawkesbupy..............5- 160 132 342 154 136 1 751 519 
dtigersoll oases bint cc ts 98 57 193 70 38 21 265 235 
Kapuskasing................ 516 685 184 122 117 5 171 142 
ANENOT Ar tees setetetiteet oc bw 249 220 106 42 25. Petattheyare taints 345 380 
HSIN GStON See esi cicc aise ecuce'e Sea eke 529 163 705 583 392 18 917 737 
Kirkland Lake os). 08% cic.0 203 75 333 245 128 27 463 497 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 532 202 702 651 394 36 587 581 
eamingtone Shirt cook. cose 132 52 220 192 85 8 339 294 
Eanes yt watae cc oak bless oe 46 16 122 66 32 2 402 243 
Rasto wel pie eik hao dente 40 46 62 34 19 249 221 
ICON OMS A Pees ct fata oie alee 1, 488 731 1,961 1,421 793 1, 664 1,321 
Midland. . was 198 24 253 214 184 847 425 
Napanee sOe8s jaca. tens ok 36 12 72 36 30 247 111 
New Toronto 673 162 749 691 475 704 546 
DNA zear es Fallin. Sst ae pte ome 491 100 680 488 308 24 759 682 
IN Orth) BAY tat deeded nip sie aoe 332 val 764 400 196 88 848 640 
Oral VSR A AS rs hee os 168 33 191 180 134 20 533 394 
Osha walrrsocticaycieteces «2 1,098 271 1,650 1,179 854 32 1,405 1,345 
OtAWE Rtn date e eta e 1,644 670 1,714 1,575 831 271 3,017 2,526 
Owen Sounds..; sees ote 160 82 283 220 114 16 857 607 
Parry Sound i acdcssths spe 28 4 162 31 13 11 256 162 , 
POMDIOKOZ iaswace essa se ot a 252 71 509 255 153 19 882 641 
ROKER MNS che ce STOP cB slats 46 30 75 38 31 2 326 387 
Peterborough nae sada esa ae. 176 64 567 216 138 1 1,472 1,141 
CLOG ates ak alte Bete is 25 19 65 29 ll 2 379 174 
Ort ARG hursceiera reat aoe 1, 884 2,232 1,517 665 613 iA 1,842 1,446 
Port. Colborne. .i3;.2ss225-:: 67 20 181 61 AGIET fet atcha 2 341 348 
Prescott a mthae ctectach ete. 77 17 91 88 13: th actakseeene 351 218 
EMEP OW Puen ac ce antes oa roa.e 186 12 197 188 175 3 235 143 
St. Catharines.........:...-- 679 218 836 622 417 49 1, 298. 1,159 
hy 0 NOMA eas ea ee ee ce 153 92 265 183 91 14 361 395 
Arig ie Oe oy Sane d ek witon ale 587 227 532 610 376 28 470 286 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 590 712 400 362 373 28 602 493 
BMGOR ean wad ike Tle iN 9 112 63 349 107 48 3 622 583 
i 61 22 95 74 re oa le Sema 94 113 
58 18 137 56 21 De 332 227 
139 74 183 149 69 29 334 262 
55 8 429 59 47 6 688 534 
954 915 1,115 755 320 98 1,428 924 
465 115 818 568 394 69 946 936 
11,871 8,700 12, 109 9,097 5,074 1,100 12,076 11,752 
134 27 318 190 112 4 441 264 
69 69 108 63 BA reas Ba 336 167 
52 4 176 55 3 Te SA as eke 387 377 
289 110 352 331 162 15 797 732 
405 402 461 338 O95 08 | Nem cece 397 343 
1,345 319 2,422 1,410 735 245 3,098 3,404 
125 86 176 112 77 8 186 139 
4,181 2,063 7,474 3,894 1,647 1,088 17,099 13, 663 
267 185 518 230 140 33 1,313 974 
IVA DNA a crescent onren 56 ll 149 39 27 4 586 500 
11 lay Fe FY RN A SA Ee eae fe 58 23 117 66 32 8 126 165 
Portage la Prairie........... 237 192 234 78 44 2 794 635 
SAE Satine te eens, 60 49 38 21 BS bi tadties 88 75 
WHHDIBOD Ses scclscoah 0 sonal 3, 503 1, 603 6,418 3,460 1,376 1,041 14,192 11,314 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 2, TO MARCH 29, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 


AT APRIL 26, 1951—Concluded 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of during to end of | April 26, 
period period period |-vacancies| Regular’ | Casual period 1951 
Saskatchewan 2,780 1,347 4,580 2,859 1,095 786 12,840 9,528 
Estevan 52 29 110 64 34 1 285 234 
Moose Jaw 366 200 591 341 127 97 1,317 997 
North Battleford 101 55 166 95 57 14 867 714 
rinée Alber (in. cence. os ; 159 87 417 176 97 26 1,629 1,481 
RUBGIDE § fs PA nec das store ope as 954 365 1,327 1,051 398 223 2,976 1,876 
Saskatoon. got. iene ars : 891 397 1,489 929 285 360 3,201 2,557 
Swit Curretit: 3. 0k 53 68 95 46 18 20 848 415 
WOW DULY vee erickiuk ccateent eter Bi 69 105 48 13 27 298 201 
MOnleLONAae his dh cee cae 121 77 280 109 66 18 1,419 1,053 
ATPOriay) ai ots cas deeds 5 c<% 5,199 2,753 8,267 5,697 2,836 784 15,599 12,215 
BIGInIOLe winds eae hee os v2 45 90 53 RE RAR Roe Sac : 177 146 
ROAID ADCS eh aie ai titlos coele 2,066 733 3,130 2,424 1,142 380 5, 167 4,149 
49 2 121 53 SO iSveiegr sates 330 270 
2,249 1,544 3,914 2,606 1,154 355 6, 684 5,557 
185 132 98 91 1250) |ab estes 93 93 
381 195 440 291 207 21 1,835 1,092 
107 26 276 120 73 22 636 416 
90 76 198 59 20 6 677 492 
British Columbia 7,992 3,027 20,275 8,485 4,299 1,090 42,569 30,747 
Chilliwack 175 32 514 227 137 28 1,899 834 
Courtenay..... 216 139 385 118 103 10 832 216 
Cranbrook 27 7 177 29 17 5 695 599 
Dawson Creek 131 12 166 124 118 1 242 167 
MPUNOAN tee. iors Gendee ceca s 110 48 488 123 61 3 658 215 
Kamloops..... 139 38 236 97 111° {hh ieee 529 371 
Kelowna...... 59 6 332 66 48 3 1,347 1,087 
Nanaimo...... 135 26 1,251 187 109 8 1,436 583 
INGIROR de ehcivec tec ch ss suiee 94 28 321 109 65 9 947 560 
New Westminster.........-. 719 114 2,50: 792 402 247 5,393 4,084 
PONtICLOMALO Was osden ade an so 65 6 228 78 B02 i crrextewaen ss 1,504 915 
Bort Albernien,. :civaesss 9 Sh 149 24 394 193 132 12 353 157 
Prince George..........2+++- 715 137 907 769 579 58 367 660 
EOINCS RUPELE: o.oo dere woes 325 150 360 223 184 5 441 386 
EEIMOGLON Mae ss fades sic/e caie's vic 14 2 39 13 LY Bi saeoseeee 147 57 
olin 2 ee A Se A ee 96 14 250 109 78 7 909 705 
WANOOUVOr betta irs h own toees 3,951 1,656 9,898 4,367 1,544 592 20,787 16, 425 
ISI TION toracaitt cle shite baie oes 35 4 353 33 2) alten. 1,363 593 
RAGEOT Ean Urs «ada oye. ahey> 651 301 1,392 732 395 102 2,517 1,999 
WInItehorsese shh. .s¥ne ce es 186 283 76 96 et at a eae sorey 203 134 
MISHARY Seer Fotis ie. foie 82,012 45,370 | 146,341 76,980 44,019 9,028 | 291,329 | 245,683 
LCR 6g, Sei ibe BRAGA eee 54,922 29,979 | 108,497 49,954 30, 886 5,250 | 229,741 187,647 
Bbmiales ys eh disse eed a 27,090 15,391 37,844 27,026 13, 133 3,778 61,588 58,036 
+ 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS |RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1941-1951 


(Source: Form. U.I.C. 751) 


Year 


Placements 


Female 


Applications 
Male Female Total 
+ 0 Raoaee tees 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 
5 cette 1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 
ins Batre. 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 
ie ae 1,583,010 902,278 | 2,485, 283 
ta Se 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 
TE ae 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 
ane. =: 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 
RRs 1,197,295 459,332 | 1, 656, 627 
ae tists 3 6 1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,799,646 
P56 ee 1, 500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 
es eee 400, 083 143,798 543, 881 


331, 997 
597, 161 
1, 239; 900 
1,101; 854 
1,095; 641 
624) 052 
549, 376 
497/916 
464, 363 
559, 882 
113/409 


56, 497 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


TABLE E-1._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants! 
HOTEL oe rete are eye x)= slo es Gorin Wis. aresltcdie sislecatet twisted alecociets cnfem taysce ane 2,659,000 2,361,800 297, 200 
MC OU ee er ee arn ye rata keener cee tects ers Mio Os Se Sa eon neciotepate ders ceg ened: 2 Soa 2,644,000 2,357,800 286, 200 
Jt) a) hed lain, ays CNR oho CHO Ec me a aoa es BEG ECON DEERE DE Cpa OU RAE iain tear 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
Mig Geen oe RR a een: Ses ue, Co een. aunt, Utes ole Sarde me 2,659,000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
ROO Soc ie PUG The et SE alain «FO ne, ate CPE EMa ee toate weihuce NG aieta. aes 2,690,000 2,543, 500 146, 500 
WARY oe TRS es sete se rents ane ete os Pete e attains oT Sisle afpmeticlece  sloeabe wna «Ke 2,733,000 2,623,600 109, 400 
ASTEFUSC EI cE Pee Tee raat clones eee ce eine cacon ca emelsicloatnd ecole 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
ESTILO ETT ER TT Tere Cee ie ree Tee Ge oe UO me RPT Re ems ake daree 2,763,000 | 2,664,100 98, 900 
COHORT ieee oes OF ee er aeiale dinte TA aR es irc fete San treais en ae alee sae: 6 2,811,000 2,731, 700 79,300 
November....... 2,838,000 | 2,747,700 90,300 
December.. 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 
1951—January.... ..| 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 100/2 
USP Lie PR eS aN ee fere Totti ee ence eee id kes ios cus vised wilstele ara wep oh 2,917,000 2,669,400 247, 600/2 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month, 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER (REGULAR AND 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT), BY NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY 
ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MARCH 31, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


| 
6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex Torau and oe 13-24 25-48 49-72 and 
ear days days days days ae 
1,207 339 853 2,448 923 339 
1,178 326 831 2,410 898 326 
29 13 22 38 25 13 
(617) (93) (196) (633) (587) (718) 
(26) (11) (13) (41) (33) (45) 
198 155 304 480 583 634 
152 131 273 412 510 531 
41 24 31 68 73 103 
2,617 1,200 1,965 3,172 2,690 3,213 
2,207 1,013 1,705 2,735 2,318 2,700 
410 187 260 437 372 513 
2,318 1,265 1,681 2,241 1,875 2,862 
2,103 1,129 1,453 1,912 1,530 2,177 
215 136 228 329 345 685 
14, 203 7,992 12,555 16, 450 13,261 17,473 
12,068 6,740 10,752 14,056 10,997 13,750 
2,135 1,252 1,803 2,394 2,264 3, 723 
8,886 3,681 5,535 8,634 7,700 11,912 
6,757 2,724 4,176 6,369 5,799 8,575 
2,129 957 1,359 2,265 1,901 3,337 
1,842 917 1,578 2,751 3,012 4,819 
al 1,331 690 1,107 2,039 2,321 3,816 
BOMIRIG iG aes © cscs cece ca isis 3,615 511 227 471 712 691 1,003 
OABKALCHE WAR cicrsciieo = oinciceres's rien alias 10, 245 1,011 515 1,013 2,138 2,262 3,306 
Male eho irr stdeu cy tessa eed mss 8,451 840 417 826 1,724 1,842 2,802 
MA INAIG SARS lee ne a tals, eo ake telon 1,794 171 98 187 414 420 504 
MIDORI EN etna oo «dy Meta onas 3 Bore bas o 14,381 3,193 1,017 2,357 2,889 2,269 2,656 
Male Fico o cs: De ditivceli ats siahs ceke what Wee 12,314 2,947 864 2,137 2,393 1,864 2,129 
PO BIAIOS Pie rstec sees Seiten cee ede 2,067 246 153 240 496 405 627 
British Columbia ‘| 38,011 4,705 2,691 4,160 6,560 6, 213 8,682 
alae ees Pere eens ac:casiiw sane late 26, 266 3,780 2,322 3,294 5,109 4,776 6,985 
OLS yan 205i, olscs Heed vis Oe sae 6,745 925 369 866 1,451 1,437 1,697 
PTCNTANG MMe aE ONT o's, pislotcew calves atte es -| 236,395 40,175 19,772 32,001 47,763 40, 788 55,896 
UREN Seer ead adte's Cligeid ie tps ois Ounls's 192,058 33,363 16,356 26,534 39,159 32,855 43,791 
LE ES eo SN a ear ns 44,337 6,812 3,416 5,467 8, 604 7,933 12,105 


. 8 
N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the total 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
MARCH, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
January 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 | 172,269 
February 4,822 | 12,284 | 14,990] 59,098 | 47,141 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 | 109,709 
Mareh ; 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307} 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786} 119,533 | 109,764 
ADI sy Seatac ays © ¢ 3, 953 6, 463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 80,028 |........ 
Mat Soran ig att hs 2, 2,027 4, 654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 
June 4, 1,772 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 51, 284 
Waliyitectavese tia ctateeleyas 2, 1,087 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,0384 | 30,487 | 43,486 43,929 
August... 1, 1,370 3,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 61,5400) oe sne 
September 1, 1,013 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 42,229 1; 3 heats 
October ie 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 62.243 -1 Gmc - 
November......... 1,748 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 103,016: | skate ae 
December.......... 3,337 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 184,218 |........ 

Otel: ae es 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979 | 391,742 

TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


MARCH, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
TE =a Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province = _ ms ~ ——- - 
Total Not 
Total 1 Tnitial Renewal | Disposed | Entitled | Entit'ed | Pending 
of 2 to Benefit|to Benefit 

BN QV LOUM CAINS i oars 2 Sure aid oiae nisre\a.atersists’ei sith « 4,344 4,214 130 4,795 1,509 3, 286 1,150 
(1,588) (1,542) (46) (1,914) (533) (1,381) (668) 
Prince Edward Island 833 672 161 880 462 418 156 
Nova Scotia - 6,394 4,917 1,477 6,394 4,072 2,322 1,410 
New Brunswick 5,825 4,595 1, 230 5,497 2,985 2,512 1,585 
Quebec. ... 39,340 30,356 8,984 39,617 23,154 16,463 10,685 
Ontario... . 22,356 15,961 6,395 22,945 14,789 8,156 4,709 
MEANILOD ETE Shon PeccLs cnatien ts: a orotate 5,450 4,057 1,393 5,566 3,278 2,288 1,109 
Saskatchewan 3,355 2,698 657 3,633 1,937 1,696 608 
EU MOLUAN TE At cocnade Hecaecacee ied atile 5,876 4,632 1,244 5,596 3, 653 1,943 2,087 
BS rrtis tin COMMA TA Thay) sveklosrstarcte areahe x Asie 15,991 9,828 6, 163 16,896 12,162 4,734 2,641 
Total Canada, March, 1951........... 109, 764 81,930 27,834 | 111,819 68,001 43,818 26,140 
Total Canada, February, 1951........ 109, 709 85,472 24,237 | 120,000 77,080 42,920 28,195 
Total Canada, March, 1950.......... 119, 533 86, 404 33,129 | 119,533 90, 764 28,769 28,278 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 15,755. 


Of these, 1,085 were special requests not granted, and 1,242 were appeals by claimants. 
pending at the end of the month. 
ure not included in the totals. 
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2 In addition, 16,066 revised claims were disposed of 


i f There were 2,240 revised claims 
8 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 


TABLE E-5.—_REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Cumulative 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of Total for 

March March Chsrent 
19612 1950? lFiseal Year 

Claims Disallowed . 
Regitlartectassc prec en'ste 34,906 20, 668 183,849 
Supplementary Benefit 6, 862 4,669 30, 221 
laimants Disqualified 

PIOE EM DLO VOC searchin ace seca tieckrts chad ath nl a saapptuena tents cn gaee se 3,215 2,913 32,672 
Not capable of and not available for work 1,716 954 15,252 
Boss of work duo toa labour dieputesicccc< 22 » cceiaw de lace badiel sigiacveccesacs 303 98 3,621 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,844 1,025 16, 666 
TIISOUACLAG LOT TAISCON AEOGH. dein ta as oi rates ale clealee aie ala aliens Bellas a 722 908 8,215 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................0 0c c eee eens 5,817 4,035 52,435 
PACHGMBECAROIIS Sata cit sraiee ecicieciicleveina te- SW New ans Hie cvolsio:e: clole'e nie dra'sisiay avelases's 2,174 1, 269 24,527 
RLCURELLMC rae tetere reac clave sieve giv:hale ws Mattel ee clude ase e eysletem ete Garand o/s a0 bleiss 57,559 36,539 367,458 


1 Includes 4,806 revised claims, disqualified. 

2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of March, 1951 
iz veeten Numb Numb 
rovince enefit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days ey —. 
* Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 

Month 1 Benefit Paid s 

$ 
2,343 2,255 99, 269 253, 888 
(1,617) (830) (57,019) (141,216) 
1,731 621 42,307 99,903 
10,995 4,147 229,462 561, 768 
6,025 2,764 150, 953 370, 688 
45,110 22,449 | 1,417,557 3,513,913 
30,977 14,128 878,421 | - 2,165,682 
, 10,462 3,881 269,145 657, 261 
7,174 2,311 199, 962 500, 413 
10, 623 4,046 254, 187 654,367 
21,722 11,843 651,312 1,689, 264 
FLOtl, OuvAde March J00l «2 Riyedew cc. oc selects cutie Seba deeds os 147, 162 68,445 4,192,575 10,467, 147 
Total, Canada, February, 1951 158,045 79,421 3,853,024 9,589,561 
MH Otal- Canada, Marci uL900. apehemessic cities ose dhe a soa Usinee ve 219,711 91,646 6, 466, 268 15,747,725 


1 Week containing last day of March. : : 4 
N.B.— 2 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland, They are not included in the 
totals. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Tnitial Claims Only 
Persons a fe Ea Amuont 
Province Giants Entitled Not Commencing B Seehe of Benefit 
Gonsidered to Entitled Benefit Paid Paid 
9 Benefit to Benefit au 
INGWLOUNGIENG os bina sichastis <5 o dese ee 3,057 1,496 1,469 1,196 28,974 59, 639 
Prince Edward Islan B= 394 373 46 348 10,149 16, 469 
Nova Scotia....... 2,046 1,586 416 1,719 61,158 111,437 
ING YW DYUNSWICK ©. we fceedse fesse quis ees 2,268 1,679 477 1,277 38,754 67,371 
MDI OC pcte crete datas eterseale mcs sen: snierunsusiningel vein 13,749 9,796 3,014 9,441 309, 650 584, 568 
TCR EEOMR IE. tetas 6.c\e.2 ahebiae Osa eae s o's casas 5, 550 4,035 1,447 3,908 163,979 312,346 
MVLAMIPOOE rie owls cc cect yd ls cle. siviectoe’ 1,814 1,406 416 1,506 55,535 104,519 
ARICA LONOWAN Waits citcie is ac cbse pela aus s 1,476 1,311 262 1,359 42,331 79, 850 
PMO Ber desc tsles cain si teteivisle.s ob.eineete nersiee 1,498 1,163 462 1,167 40,176 79,773 
ATFs CO OLRTO DIR one arc caccees ne tindee’ 3,830 3, 104 805 3,245 127,466 255, 285 
Total March, 1951... 5... ..2.<: ; 35, 682 25,949 8,814 25, 166* 878,172 1,671, 257 
Motel March,/1950¢-'.).<). 05-6 s<a- 91,859 60, 278 5,138 34, 607 474, 248 895, 258 
* Includes 839 renewal claims. 
F—Prices ; a 


TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 
age ; 
Increase H Retail 
since Fuel one ; Prices 
x August 1,| Total Food Rent and Clothing Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 

only)t 

79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 

121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 

94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93°3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203 -0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
NOMGATY’: Mister. sas 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
HODFUALY ....«daisina + 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130°8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Msirol Se eins tt 57°9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
AOE an ands « Seeiciks. « 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
IND Sy rade ut aysieere, etre 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
SAUNA nie tatea big os oearn 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
ERTIES hur) oem tyes fee 60°8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167°5 128-5 186-3 
Augusbsiese iste sicas 1s 61°5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Octoberuyeiccs. +: 60°9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130°5 185-0 

1950 
SAAT Yi: fess cite De.s,0- 0's 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
GDIuSrycs<i) <n aces 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Mareh J sconaeotae cs 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
VATA S tert? cis idinie. < 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
MS Yiae tec + cisiscs.e os 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
SUNG ela stelacinels eels a 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 1382-4 188-3 
DOS ora atecs rere ae spat opera 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
Angustleceesduces. 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68°56 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octohiekiweschins... 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 

PANODEV socks 5.  sjn'e,0 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
BT ODTUATY was 6 5 cis owise 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Maren. ccomecnmis o> 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
April. aioe 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
ay.. Ri iat els 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 


For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
NE ————————————————————————————— ee 


Q 
Beef Pork rr 
. oO 
= oO. a 2 oe a > Ee 
g.| 37 | 3 sie les] & | 3% 
ee eae al, oO aa a Sa-| 23 | 3 9 
Pr “4 “4 atl (ada 2=| 2 | oes! 3° | ss 
Locality 8 8 28 ag | 4 23 ) #s5 Sui ae 
nS are so ue Ke} 29 || tc | Suc lwoe aye 
ao olen! a) o8 alee! eae on ig a a ae 
28] 38/68/38 | 88 | go | 88 |Bes| BS | se 
a a 2 ra B > hfe & a 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Nfld.— b a e 
Paces TORMRE Eo. cicccaeea fovclsce vORe 109-4 | it ccess 81-0 ZOE [erate fe P's antes cel nate Sea 76-4 78-6 
P.E.I.— a a a 
F=—CharlottetOwn. ..:.0eigvakescs<cck 105-0 84-0 80-0 66-7 6-0) Presser teil eter 66-0 I Per 
Nova Scotia— a 
EIR IHAK: 5 ccc matsies vista civiele sasisrvivere’s ws 98-9 92-4 86-7 70-1 6098 “ieee. 81-0 67:7 83-6 
a a 
BASU INOW s crassfattie/siivalss6stolesale nis seme rele 103-3 95-7 80-0 67-8 al See oy pcre eles 89-0 
New Brunswick— a a 
a PLONCUBINT Fo. cant. Daisao xe uO es vase 96-6 90-1 85-5 67-2 6420 fom, ae 68-6 78-7 
a a 
6—Saint Johto qtea..s siete si seeders 99-5 91-9 83-4 69-4 68°38 hives 84-3 68-7 81-9 
Quebec— 
F—Chisowteni. §.ckccde ced ibd es 126-4 |111-70 ]....... 76:3 BOr Th | eee Aamo 06 65-5 86-5 
a 
S—Montroall. <5 caceoses «0 sie ssramtae oe bau 107-0 99-9 93-2 70-0 66-9 72-9 87-2 61-7 72-1 
a 
O—Quebeo eee ak cvoarsean tae 108-7 | 102-8 88-8 68-8 64-4 75-7 87-1 58-7 75:7 
10—Sherbrooke................20000: 97-9 | 97-1] 84-2] 69-4] 67-1 766.1] ieee 65-7 79-6 
a 
MS NOPON Pe. ae tie vide vic cael ibis. sieeentic 105-7 99-3 93-0 68-8 GOST 122. cce. 90-0 60-5 73°8 
a 
12—Three Rivers...... SIRs sosicb ats 118-8 | 103-1 84-0 68-0 5856. | So.< aes |e 62-9 75-5 
Ontario— , 
BS CONE WAL coh dacs icicinaeieac meer 91-2 90-5 88-5 70:8 VAI Tl Meera eieaschon 66-6 - 78+2 
a a 
14—Vort William.......65.:..2.- 002000. 94-0 } 8950 } 92-0 | 7195. | 72:6 |.c..0c.|eenssee 65:3 81-6 
a 
AB —Hamiltons oho cscts ccna nckene cee = 98-8 95-4 93-0 76:2 71-4 78°4 93-1 69-1 78-0 
a 
IG——LONGOD ee wccseceeaasies fe. scenes 96-1 94-6 90°3 75:0 aS tae 97-8 67-7 81-2 
a 
AF Northt BBY: sic ccscepaseens sacs 96°5 95+3 89-8 74-9 (IO Bh Pare es 92°3 68-2 80-0 
LS —O) Gta WA eee ic des Sr atcs 6 wee fas 96-7 94-2 91-6 75°8 69'S. hes. nn. 87-0 67°3 76-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 98-4 96-6 86-4 72+4 qosk lees hs 91-3 70-3 a 80-6 
Sudbury tess sas scarege cee scenic 90+4 90-0 83-4 70-7 60s Dilitecie. a 82-3 65-2 77-4 
k= LUINMINA, ociciscis wigiay vise ol ow oteeee a's 101-5 99-8 92-8 75-9 Th Bihten ced 103-3 68-9 81-1 
ae LOFOUUO) Sos aicvivs cigs fee eetcanls 96-5 92-2 94-8 76-9 71:6 77-0 91-5 66-9 76-6 
a 
eo WINCBOL Ses aiea'c.nis's sue tere hee Meare 95-0 | 91-7} 89-3} 72-9] 72-5]....... 89-7 | 66-5 76-7 
Manitoba— 
2A BYANGON caida lente’ gotes Seas 92-2] 86:6] 91:0 | 66+7 | 6752. 1550... ]aeene a 64-5 : 82-4 
ZO—WIMNIPCE: 5. vis Ses es ences cs cewles 94°8 90-2 94-7 72-7 (1B: epee. 85-4 62-0 | 60- 82-3 
Saskatchewan— a 
26—Moone Jaw......cccciecevvstietecise 93-5 | 87-6 | 88-6 | 72-3] 71-1] 72-5] 87-5] 69-6 82-5 
a 
Fi RECO Fee osc kis bBo eh eles sew aeatns 91-0 86-4 86-3 69-1 70:6 80-0 83-8 68-2 e 88-1 
a 
28—SaakatOon, ......lsescs solace tects 90-8 | 87-0] 85:7] 68-6] 69-0 ]....... 89-7 | 63-9 85-1 
Alberta— d 
BO Calaar yrs nck, sett wstar Roa e6 96-5 | 91-5 96-0 78-0 729 dapecce 91-0 68-2 87-1 
a 
BO— DUM Dellers. sich ecole sive Goetden 95-0 92-0 89-5 70-8 BBB .hes:.c BONE Bites st 73-6 87-4 
a a 
SIH monton fossa tee ve e <isieisie siblen » 92-4] 88-0] 90-0 | 66-5 | 68-3] 79-4] 87-3] 63-9 88-5 
British Columbia— 
89—Prince Hupert, ss. cise s sc. cneoneas 110-0 | 101-7 | 99-0 | 73-3] 71-8 ],...... 95-0 | 71-7 92-2 
a 
SB Tradl coy sctie Seer 6 « wicie Somos 105-0 | 97-5 | 95-5] 75-3 | 74-3 ]....... 97-0 | 75-7 : 98-1 
34—Vanoouves «sco. s5 fev seis. eal ees, 108-9 96-8 | 104-4 83-1 77-6 | 84-0 90-8 74:9 . 91-7 
96—"Victoria te sc.c.cetcenenetel bean 110-9 | 99-6 | 101-9} 77-0 | 82-4] 82-6] 98-9] 75:8 : 91-3 oll 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown.....ccscsscseseses 


Nova Scotia— 
Oe tBllaS yf oadesccereness elses 


4—Sydney.......... nine eit attwter cars’ oteTote 


New Brunswick— 
Mier MONGEON TO dar dels<ivinalsiae ce ccsleeisieess 


G—Saint JOH. . 0. sacs sieiebs sense ote 


Quebec— 
ZF CHiICGUUMIE 65.0405 ease scdbwee nee 


8=—Montreal..........¢. Siieis s. tendas ate 
9—Quebeo.........-+00+ Mw oh Recs 
10—Sherbrooke.........2...ssseeeees 
I= Sorel ose dds ooh eins osiatvrsiais.« 50 
12—Three Rivers..... apt etetel apisitis rears 


Ontario— 
13—Cornwall i 8h.). <cltuec ch ob cpiie oe 


14—Fort William. .......2..sseseesees 
L5— Hamilton esac civieles «0s clove #8 A 
16—London........... SSO hae a 
17—North Bay...... Sebcbhl s awaiat 03s 
1G=O bia war camaeecieriols nels oc dacies a 
19—Sault Ste. Marie........... eee 
Oe SUM LEY ele sieve ~ = aivicislp «ie Segiae ce 
Sls TAMMING, sedeyes pelsedle vce stedee'ss 
ZI—Toronto,, .issisis.s.c a cleivis o0is ee eas pe 
DAP WIDGSOL Sonicw costed sec aasds ss oaiscles 


Manitoba— 
QA Bra OU 6 kB o cls ole dole vei oie Fis oo v0 


Dos WAINMIDCM saci cp isb esiviees ec ce cess 


Saskatchewan— 
2B—MGo8@'JaWiciie» os cin cine 00's sce Seo 0 


BO Caloary ee dladls oeinds Sie 2c ele oegs css 


SI—HaMonton Weds... ce csssccesese 


British Columbia— 
82—Printe Rupert... 5: aise ssc edie cieies 


Go CERES it tie his 0.008 Sie ate ois be ae 


per lb. package 


Lard, pure 


per lb. package 


Shortening, 


_ 
sie 
wu & 


40-4 


Eggs, grade ‘‘ A” large, 
carton, per dozen 


oo 
ee 
no OF 


our 
o 
o 


yo Milk, 
x = per quart 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 4 lb. package 


Ned 
Sara 
oF 


34-0 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


? a 
1 @ 


10-7 


Flour, all purpose, 
per lb. 


, package, 


Rolled Oats 
per lb. 


Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 


cts. 
19:7 


18-0 


17-4 
17-6 


17-9 
17-4 


18-8 
16-1 
16-9 
16-7 
16-4 
16-0 
16-9 
17-1 
16-1 
16-1 
16-6 
15-9 
17-1 
16-7 
16-7 
16-1 
16-1 


17-0 
16-5 


16-5 
17-2 
16-1 


16-4 
16-7 
16-6 


17-3 
16-9 
15-7 
16-4 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables : é ey a = & 
pb = 2 lg 3 ne 
is oi. a 2 (42 del te 
Te ee Eee e S$ |835/ 88 |] m_| gs 
Localit Spe . 83 i on 4 Zo= aU Soe 25 
gees ge} Slaes| 22/8 | 22)2. |<gs| Os | 8s | 58 
82) 2 bse és| oa | ge | gs | aa! gh | ae | Bs 
aa oe ol to's Olin Seat a eee ame tee Aga] &2 | se | es 
fs 8 |Eago AO) 393 |) 36) § a OS| 38) ¢g 3 
oon #2 /50R! $F | ea) $8 2a a= an ae 5 
Aa Ay i) —Q e) a, ° | Ay ie) td 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts ets. 
Nfid.— 
Ti SONS ce arias ne cers eaicls 24-9 19-1 23-3 13 +4 8-1 40-2 27-4 31:6 CAE Sin I peers 61-6 
P.E.L— k k 
2—Charlottetown..........-- 23°4 20-5 21-9 14-1 7:3 17-2 29-0 21-9 46+2 36-9 53-5 
Nova Scotia— 
S—Hallak...2, cc tawe.cssssewse 23°6 19-9 20-2 15-0 5-6 26-7 28-5 a 44-7 27-9 54-9 
: 
BBV ANOY. oi. c sce sisvie sit Aesieap 23°1 20-0 20-8 13°6 5°5 28-5 31-1 21-6 47-7 33°5 53°7 
New Brunswick— k 
B— Moncton ss vic sisiesieiare ons ata 23-2 20-0 18-0 14-6 5:7 22-3 29-7 coe 48-9 29-0 52-4 
6—Saint John......242-+ 0:26. 23-3 19+1 19-3 15-0 5+7 21-3 283 23-0 46-2 28-3 54-2 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... 23°1 21-0 18-5 15-0 9-0 31-3 oe ri 45-9 28-0 60-8 
B—MoOntreal ). cscsiscsicsse sce 20-5 18-7 17-9 14-6 6-7 25-3 28-0 21-8 43-8 25-4 53-0 
AQUOS es. cae via cieteia sc 5. 9:0% 21-8 20-2 17-5 14-6 6-7 23-5 26-2 26-0 44-4 27-0 55-9 
10—Sherbrooke.,............. 21:9 | 20-5 | 18-9] 15-8 7-2 | 95-5 | 20-1| 25-3] 46-2] 28-1] 54-8 
EUmmESOVO) Ooo Gis cicisraiaie'trs oie /viaieiers 19-9 18-4 16-9 13°6 8-5 26-0 25-6 22-0 43°5 25-7 51-4 
12—Three Rivers.............]| 20-9] 18-4] 19-0] 14-4 7-2| 26-2} 26-8] 22-1] 48-5] 26-9] 52-8 
Ontario— 
18—Cornwall............2+++. 21-9 19-6 17-5 13-0 7-0 28-7 sha 22-0 44-1 28-6 51-1 
14—Fort William............. 23-7 | 20-0] 18-7] 16-9 6-5 | 37-0 a8 26:0 | 45-0} 29-9| 54-0 
n 
TO Hamsl tons fae occas sete 22-4 18-5 17-7 16-0 5-3 29-9 He gh 20°3 44-7 28-3 49-3 
LO—LOnd On esac cies 2.0.0 csi 21-1 19-9 19-3 14-1 5-3 31-6 28-1 hed 42-9 27-0 48-1 
17—North Bay..........+.+.- 21-9 17-0 19-7 14-1 5-0 31-9 case 25-5 44-4 28-0 53-8 
k 
18—Ottawa.......-csecesscecs 21-1 19-6 17-7 14:2 6-3 28-8 28-8 24-9 44-7 26-4 48-8 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 22-8 19-8 19-4 13-6 6-2 34-4 32-4 23-1 45-0 | 30-9 50°3 
k 
CO— Sad Duryiee cs cov sw'ee seni 21-7 19-5 18-4 13-7 6-0 30-3 27-8 23-7 44+] 27-1 51-2 
Zi Timrmnmigs gecko sles Sein vee 22:0 19-3 19-3 15-0 6-2 36-1 26-3 | 23-3 45-6 33°6 52-3 
k 
am MONON, bel date d'sec ¥iies ae 20-6 18-2 17-7 16-1 4-7 31-8 27-6 19-6 42-3 25+7 47-0 
“ k 
23—Windsor...........20000% 20-1 20-7 19-6 13°8 4-7 29-1 29-7 20-9 44-1 27-6 48-7 : 
Manitoba— t 
24— Brandon ..,.0s000sesvececes 24-0 20°7 20-7 15:3 8-4 29-7 27-1 28-5 50°7 27°4 hae { 
rie? k p 
25—Winnipeg............-0005 23-5 20:3 20-1 14-7 6:5 27-4 28°3 26-1 46°5 255 66°6 . 
Saskatchewan— k t . 
26—Moose Jaw...........2+-+- 25-7 19s Ou sas ee 15-3 7-6 32-5 | 28-3 23°5 49°5 31-2 69°3 : 
2 k t 
Li RORNA oe pots cada reeks 25-9 20°4 22-1 15-8 7:6 30-5 Age hig 48-0 | 29-5 = 
28—Saskatoon.........-ss000¢ 24-9 | 19-4] 21-1] 16-6 8-4] 35-3 | 29-3] 27-3 | 49-2] 34-7] 71-2 
Alberta— k t 
20— Calgary... ewaasasewes 25-6 18-2 20°3 15-7 7-0 29-9 28-0 23°5 47-4 29-1 be 
k 
30—Drumbheller............... 26°5 18-3 21-5 15-4 7:3 35-1 ride 24-3 47-1 30-0 74-2 
31—Edmonton................ 26-7 18-4 21-1 15-9 8-0 30-8 29-1 254 47-1 27-9 71-5 
British Columbia— m m t 
32—Prince Rupert............ 25:3 | 18-7 17-1 16-7 7-9 | 44-9 | 28-7] 22-0] 46-5) 27-3 | 70-1 
. k t 
Sa— Trail, tts sono cense teas 24-9| 19-0] 23-3| 17-5] 7-5 | 34-0] 30-2] 26-2] 47-4] 32-8 71-0 
m m k Pp 
34—Vancouver..............+. 22-3} 18-7 | 14-2) 14-8 6-5 | 35-6 | 26-4] 20-9] 42-0| 20-0 rit a 
% F Pp 
85—Victoria,.......2c0cces wee] 23°0 17-3 16-2 16-2 7-4 37-3 25-9 20-1 40°5 22-6 69-0 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade, practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL, 1951 
Bureau of Statistics 


% 
Sugar fe ‘ 
g i & Es 
= 242 = ort 
Pohig. a. | Ba | g 33 
"3:3 O38 = ae 336 A=} gg 
Locality s eo eet | Beng oi i 
oN 38 < > wo aS o oil 2 
«9 ae z2 2s 2h es PES Be 
$2 | 33 ma | 3 ES 2 |) ee | 3s 
43 be g he be 2.4 oo 8 be ae tee | by 
oo Eo ES be 33 tH 3 75 4 
$a 3a Be £6 oa om a 2a 
WF = oO .@) al 0 & x 
cts. cts. cts. ets. cts. cts. cts cts 
Nfid.— v w 
PSG JonNsS) 5-4.» stedce es cs sdcnee 47-6 49-2 38-3 12-O: (Sh. 114-0 G04 loo euver 
P.E.L.— Vv 
2—Charlottetown................- 21-8 42-7 38-0 12-2 11-8 | 120-4 IVR fa lacie osrs. 
Nova Scotia— 
jg aie A ee Ee 23-6 42-7 35-6 11-6 12-7 | 113-9 171 al let as 
BSG QUAY soe sa dives s <cie!aal eevee ate 22-5 48-4 35-5 12-3 12-7} 112-8 BOB: Na-aiesistese 
New Brunswick— 
aM ONCEON yoo ke so co ih oases vine’ 24-2 40-6 36-1 12-3 12-9 110-5 BOO Vniietesies 
€—Saint Jon 25, <i 5.dces cs ow cece 23-4 43-7 36-1 11-8 12-3 | 110-8 [Vor al Par roe 
Quebec— v 
Ee NACOMEGAITAL sow ateins oi wae aiates lala = Pais’ s)0 oie-0'e 52-5 36-7 12-3 11-7 119-6 58-7 27-25 
Moir OA) So cco e ela -sienaiscce 20-7 41-9 32-4 11-4 11-9 108-7 56-2 28-00 
T—OUCNOG. c Henne. secs cocwaae: 21-5 46-1 33-8 11-9 11-9 | 112-7 56-7 | 26-50 
10—Sherbrooke..................++- 22-7 41-2 33-5 11-7 12-3 111-6 57-2 27-50 
a ee Oy aoe ee naaeee 21-3 41-8 32-9 11-2 11-2} 109-3 54-7 | 25-50 
"+12—Threo Rivers. .:;..<.-:.52.--.+ 22-7 43-3 33-7 11-6 11-7 | 109-8 55-8 | 26-50 
Ontario— 
13—Cornwall..... SE EE Le 22-2 38-4 31-9 11-9 11-9 | 113-3 55-4 | 27-75 
14—Fort William.” .....0.2...0..00.- 22-4 39-1 35-3 12-8 13-2 104-1 53-3 25-25 
= 
$i —TEn ici 09) 5. gacae's ass wainiele's Se 22-6 35-3 31-8 11-7 12-6 | 105-0 55:6 | 25-50 
Bil AMIS CHE On Jaan Sa nbn mala Smo 21-9 38-1 32-1 11-9 12-4] 104-9 55-4 | 26-50 
Vv 
BI NOE DAY cacascccde o< mesons o8 22-4 39-7 33-7 12-6 13-4 | 116-8 54-7 | 28-50 
AE —OLGRWikscccd cece eds dcvere dade ae 22-4 41-1 32-1 11-9 12-1 106-3 54-7 27-25 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 22-7 37-9 34-4 12-3 12-4} 103-0 56-2 | 24-75 
Poles, le a ee i ae eS 22-7 37-7 34-0 12-4 12-6 | 100-9 55-3 | 27-25 
wf os oN Tarr Re eg ee ees 23-0 42-3 34-0 12-8 13-5 | 106-1 54-4] 29-50 
Sah OES ect als ex's Soclavie'e ue 21-4 38-5 31-4 11-4 12-3 103-8 54-5 25-25 
eS Pe Bek oot Be Gr a 21-3 37-0 31-6 11-8 12-4 | 101-7 54-4 | 26-00 
Manitoba— 
24 Brande: be g59 dene de eee ne 24-8 44-6 36-1 13-9 14-7] 106-1 LOTS al beep Ane 
So We IDOE es Rogen ace Coes wh ss 23-8 43-0 34-2 14-0 15-1 98-5 G218. Boe ess yct 
Saskatchewan— 
We MOnG SRW noe see osice es chinci-Pa ss oe ce 42-2 35-6 13-1 13-9 99-1 OL = Bi rst aos 


24-0 43-0 37-9 13-4 14-3 | 104-0 52-2 
23-9 48-7 35-8 13-8 15-0 | 101-7 50-9 


24-6 40-0 36-4 12-9 14-0 | 101-4 52-7 
26-9 44-7 37-3 13-2 15-0 | 103-1 53-0 
24-7 43-1 35-5 12-9 14-4] 107-8 51-6 


24-7 41-3 36-3 12-7 14-2 | 104-7 54-2 
24-8 42-0 34-7 12-8 13-9 | 101-0 52-0 
22-0 36-1 31-6 11-0 12:6 95-7 51-7 
22-7 38-1 32-0 11-8 13-1 100-9 52-4 
pid er pays (g) peng Need ah ae oP shin sane milk. 16-5ce, per 1602, tin. (i) Package. 


bulk. a YY ounce tin. alifornia and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. 
warty (w) Orange Pie 


Coal 


Bituminous 
per ton 


(k) ae ETE 


(t) Pure. 


(v) In- 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total eens Pra 

-- . : urnih- iscel- 

ie April 1, | March 1, | April 2, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1950 1951 1951 Services 

i alstaxs  20as, onntee® 155-6 167-1 169-2 228-3 119-5 142-8 211-7 172-8 128-0 
BeevObN Aras cue 159-8 174-8 176-9 227-1 122-9 138-4 219-8 181-3 139-2 
Montreal. i... cctis 166-5 184-3 186-3 250-5 136-1 141-8 187-9 198-1 135-3 
WOLORGOY. <cckes.3.% 160-4 176-4 178°3 228-3 1438-0 172-1 198-9 186-5 138-0 
Winnipe? ... so. cee 159-0 173-6 175-6 241-0 130+1 124-9 192-1 192-2 131-7 
Saskatoon.......... 164-8 177-8 178-9 242-8 128-6 145-9 203-7 192-7 128-5 
Edmonton.......... 160-4 172-8 174-7 243-8 122-6 114-6 205-4 182-0 133-5 
Vancouver.......... 165-7 179-2 182-6 244-6 127-4 145-7 208-9 183-6 142-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not he used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Price 
*Commodities Per Dec. April | April | April | April | March} April | April 
1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 1951 1951 


BGel, Sirloin SteAe. sie ees deine ancegeet lb. 120-7 | 155-2] 173-8] 192-5] 247-7 | 346-8] 355-0 99-8 
Beel;roundisteals. ...d0. <> Jeeenar~ chine lb. 125-7 168°4 190-3 211-4 277-6 386-6 393-7 94-1 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125°5 175-2 199-6 | 217-4 280-0 | 382-0] 389-8 89-8 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 | 162-3 184-9 | 218:2 | 300-6] 486-4] 444-4 72-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 | 169-0} 191-1 | 2385-0] 383-1] 497-5} 509-3 69-5 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb. 139-3 174-6 | 175-7] 226-6] 3820-1] 486-0] 448-1 77-8 
Lamb, leg TODS. Faissih ss de deeses sve. lb. 109-9 152-8 156-3 187-7 249-6 310-6 315-1 90-0 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb, 125-3 | 148-5 | 173-3 | 197-2] 230-3] 257-6] 253-5 67-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... Ib. 127-0 | 149-0 | 178-0] 214-2] 259-3] 306-9} 306-9 58-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off.....| lb. 132-3 146-5 | 180-9} 216-4] 229-5} 217-1 217-1 82-1 
Lard, pure, package..........2.++2.09- lb. 151-3 164-0 241-2 243-0 211-4 283-7 | 289-9 32-3 
Shortening, package................00- lb. 134-7 | 138-2 | 215-3} 218-1 231-3 | 263-8} 272-1 39-4 
Eggs, grade “A” Large, carton........ doz. 156-4 143-4] 144-5 | 169-0] 178-1] 208-0} 206-4 64°5 
MIE a cid abies ote dud se cecceeersceceres qt. 111-0 96°3 139-4 158-7 164-2 175-2 177-1 19-3 
Butter, creamery, prints............... lb. 140-5 | 158-2] 164-8] 263-7] 229-7] 252-8 | 285-5 77-7 
Cheese, plain, mild, IDA ee. bee pkg. 174-6 166-3 174-4 214-0 229-0 240-2 242-4 32-5 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb, 106-5 | 106-3] 107-9] 149-2] 163-5] 183-9] 183-9 11-7 
Biour, all pirposets<. caciedeeses ules cee lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 | 209-1 224-2 | 224-2 7:5 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 114-0 | 118-7 150-4 155-2 | 197-7 | 200-7 13-3 
Corn flakes, 8 02......... eh se olf Deas 101-1 100-0 | 104-3} 158-3 | 162-0] 177-1 179-3 16-7 
Tomatoes, canned, 2}’ tin 129-9 137-7 | 170-8 | 249-1] 206-6] 206-5] 213-0 22-9 
Peas, 20 0z........ gescaces eee teeth oh 117-5 121-7 132-5 151-7 147-5 152-4 154-0 19-7 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 20 0z............ tin 128-3 132-7 | 147-8 194-7 | 185-0] 176-6 176-6 19-5 
LER ETNG lac anbabe eSpace cen eae Ieee lb, 129-4] 185-3] 176-5 | 302-0] 264-7 | 293-3] 301-3 15-0 
Onions, Cooking s7.00 stecc tases ss ont aos lb. 108-2 144-9 146-9 230-6 130-6 122-8 126-5 6-7 
Potatoes, No. id Yo) Se eer cae gs coe 10 lbs. 89-9 158-2 131-7 189-0 147-3 132-0 132-0 29-7 
Prunes, bulk or in bag. ot.ccpestt.csaho lb, 115-8 136-0 174-6 176-3 182-5 240-7 244-2 28-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 123-8] 171-5] 145-7] 127-2 151-3 156-0 23 +5 
Oranges, California.................65 doz. 132-5 | 146-4 137-5 | 126-6 129-4 164-1 165-2 45-6 
OMMODS, © oc rsaidelaue ss cee een bt 4 $doz. 111:3 146-2 139-1 129-2 136-3 176-5 175-9 28-7 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz................ jar 111:3 | 118-7] 142-5] 158-9] 148-6] 164-3] 165-5 29-1 
Peaches; 15 0. :) cic dbitactanosa ie ocak 2 tin 101-5 105-6 128-9 155°3 143-1 150-1 151-4 23-0 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. jar 118-3 130-3 135-5 | 150-2 | 148-6] 151-1 152-5 20-8 
Corn Syrup, 21Dici-onseorys MEK Seatten tin 138-0 157-7 181-0 192-7 181-0 196-2 198-5 34-4 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb, 132-3 132-3 140-0 | 149-2] 150-8] 191-7] 191-7 12-3 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... Ib, 131-3 | 134-9] 142-9] 154-0] 155- 199-6 | 201-2 13-0 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag ...... lb. 141-6 | 131-7 | 146-4] 180-5] 188-5] 306-9] 309-5 106-8 
Tea; black, 4.lbsis 5 cdise.s tere sees = ates pkg. 145-2 131°6 149-3 174-1 176+2 183-7 184-4 53-6 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to April 1951 Prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL, 1950-1951; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of Est- 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working | imated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1951* 
JMUAT Vee. Ae ete ate «-ohize: > relator « 17t 17 6, 253f 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
Rebruaryeneriet cee «co cak ethos 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
IMsrchinen seer cs. titaa etnies oe haters 22 27 4,455 4,754 15s1c0 0-02 
Aprile ange Jadoo tice dt ow hates 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
G@umulative totals. ic) .é<c hens 68 17,482 60, 449 0-02 
1950 
ANUAT Ver ca tee. ote ete reeks 9t 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
HODrOSRVIE sae HSER  SAicnralcrncereter’ 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Marchig.. Sasol at al - czabine uietian 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
Air Frese Be. Pact eet eee - otter salresiie ° 13 24 2,081 2,869 15,272 0-02 
Cumulative totals tn vex .preste.< 47 12,135 103,772 0-03 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving asmall number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1951(') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Silk and rayon factory 
workers. 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery warehouse 
workers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Windsor, Ont. 


20 


88 


31 


58 


100 


2,000 


400 


1, 200 


Commenced March 22; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of four 
workers; terminated April 6; return 
of workers pending certification of 
union as bargaining agency; in- 
definite. 


Commenced March 12; for union 
recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for extension of vacation 
plan, payment for statutory holi- 
days, overtime rates, sickness 
and accident insurance, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 

Commenced March 14; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of nine 
workers; terminated April 21; 
return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 24; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of one 
worker; terminated March 31; 
return of workers pending reference 
to provincial conciliation, indefi- 
nite. 


Commenced March 12; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1951 


Mrininc— 
Coal miners, 
River Hebert, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Springhill, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 
Bakery workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco products factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Hat and cap factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


910 


59 


175 


(*) 
70 


382 


1,060 


540 


175 


630 


600 


40 


Commenced April 2; dispute re 
cleaning off wall before end of 
shift; unterminated. 

Commenced April 3; misunder- 
standing over removal of one miner 
from longwall face; terminated 
April 4; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 

Commenced April 24; against dis- 
missal of a miner for loading dirty 
coal; terminated April 25; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


Commenced April 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; ter- 
minated April 11; return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation 
board; indefinite. 


Commenced April 12; protesting lay- 
off of 34 workers until new excise 
stamps available; terminated Apris 
13; return of workers; in favour o 
employer. 


Commenced April 4; for union 
recognition and agreement, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
terminated April 13; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1951 (*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Establish-| Workers 


ments 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Lumber mill workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Auto body factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Machine and tool factory 
workers, 
Ingersoll, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, painters, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Dry battery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Sheet metal products fac- 
tory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse and retail 
stores workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


10 


260 


325 


(*) 
25 


131 


19 


360 


65 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 


During April, 1951—Concluded 


160 


50 


180 


1,200 


12 


590 


76 


270 


390 


Commenced April 9; for acceptance 
of master agreement providing for 
increased wages and cost-of-living 
bonus retroactive to March 1, 1951; 
unterminated. 

Commenced April 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and union 
security pending report of concilia- 
tion board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 2; protest against 
alleged excessive fumes in body- 
paint division; terminated April 2; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 

Commenced April 2; for increased 
wages; terminated April 5; return 
of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced April 18; dispute over 
rest period; terminated April 18; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 

Commenced April 24; for increased 
wages and cost-of-living bonus; 
unterminated. 

Commenced April 25; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of four 
workers; unterminated. 

Commenced April 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, cost-of- 
living escalator clause and annual 
improvement factor; unterminated. 


Commenced April 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, or increased wages plus 
cost-of-living bonus, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated April 26; negotiations; 
compromise, increased wages with 
retroactive pay, plus cost-of-living 
bonus. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 52 indirectly affected; 


(4) 3,000 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1951, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Qa 
wv | 2 z £6 
‘a | Bb a§ | 83 
a 5 es) 2S 
g s a gS rate 
S & 2 c Ong Pales FE 
ag g 2/3/51] 2 [ses ae g 
5 FI 5 £ 6 28! £6 a 
Slee | » | gl 3°) eB eealgo g|e| 3 
5 5 a=| a 3S = £30 ans S a = a = 
at 80 a 8 5 2 |Ses| #58 = 3 3 3 
to ° AR a s 6 |S al Ea Fa & 5} 5 ° 
< | & = = oO |R H i a) nn 2 ice 
Prime Movers, (engines, 
shaftings, belts, etc.).......]...... ee etl aa le. Sie 1 Asin. ereih oll a2> grdbesall eset ote teseil > ovata otetl tere iats Al atethekate dl areeirtets 5 
Working Machinest sntcset sce) tne pee.cs lite ren: 1 1 kc ee emacs sets sHaditl lacancnlleeesed loaned 2 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, 
ON VE VOLS, \ObO2) sean urate. so atellineio Steal areale-<liatale aidhll valerate 2 AL .| « 's:o7e, Sf iererereue Lleinrots ce, ofl fetalbrevel [le eretekale aieietete 3 
Dangerous substances (steam, : 
electricity, flames, explo- 
BIVENS COCO; ccc cos sae. cece aoees Lie eeraeleeeeee 4 4 Ll site sae eto cterella see 10.) aie 20 
Falling against or being struck 
by objects 3 
Falling objects 20 
Handling of objects 5 
BEGOISS yi farsteaielara's ool ctzio ate /acottoa, are | apoiais ace'l ayaeiavee 
Moving Trains, vehicles, 
Waterceralt, ObCi.<0s~0s<vcsss 2 6 
PATINIGIS SON; otc oets oe teens tes 1 1 
Wallsiofipersons, ascetic snes Lies 2 
Other causes (industrial dis- 
eases, infections, lightning, 
Cave-18, CtC.)....cea dese. 2 Wl uliawhs aie 15 7 3) Rae See 3 Fe Ae Se eee 42 
Total, First Quarter—1951 9 37 4 30 41 33 4 50 TOUS: cmae 2 ae oe 246 
Total, First Quarter—1950 10 47 11 51 72 28 17 44 WG ese. 20 Nita esd 312 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1951 


Industry Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Aita. | B.C. | N.W.T.| Total 
PARTIC CUTOSs.. stb hE osillis salad ier eels sacar 1 2 4 A Ps se oe DRE OS Sern seer : 9 
MOSES RELA ayra td rat esctare:i| sham cip’kva)|| eLeseaekeas +n I aoe 3 10 S| Rarer 6 120) sicHatesh 37 
Fishing and Trapping.|.......]....... BS] aw, ssars co\eil 'evevetotareedlica ere bye crepe rere val hamebita teskane apeteere eta Bishan, Setter 4 
Mining and Quarrying. Lilies i<- de on ese 2 15 PS Pe 4 et eee 30 
Mannlactutinge ces, sales vas sth ox-rae 4 1 7 16 [eee 1 4 Sle owns 41 
Wonbttuctonres..ste<, Leics vate ia She cae 1 4 5 16 1 1 4 UE Peace oe 33 
Electricity, Gas, 

Water Production 
ANG: SUPPLY o1 as.62'5,40\| v o:5.5 carel » Head hetec ell neeeaeric Ree eles © 1 cl shaf UME Lente ats emia t <5 aaa ke ble aie 4 


Transportation, 
Storage and Com- 
munications........ 


LOtGl ees caush dns 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of trade unions 
and labour organizations 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


including 


THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


For Cc Per 
Only Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the LABOUR GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


The fiftieth anniversary edition of the LABOUR GAZETTE is a 
volume worth keeping. Attractive in appearance and well 
illustrated, it tells the story of the labour movement in Canada 
since 1900 and describes the evolution of Canada’s economy 
and the progress of social justice and security in our country. 


The price of the special edition is fifty cents per copy, but subscribers will 
receive it without extra cost as part of their subscription. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations may receive the LaBour 
GazettE for twelve months, including the anniversary number, by sending 
50 cents—at once—for each subscription for a group of 10 or more, to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Department of Labour. This offer will hold good only so long as 
copies of the special number are available. 


The blank form on the last page of this issue may be used. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager: Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
An outline of the Activities of the Department 


during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 


Reports published annually. 1949 report, 25 
cents 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 


Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. . 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Price, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946, FREE ON APPLICATION 


Wage Rates in Canada— 


Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 

Wages and Hours in the 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Primary Textiles 


Collective Agreements Studies— 
Reprinted from the LaBour Gazerrer. 
No. 10—Primary Textile Industry. 
No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 
No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 


Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 
No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 


No. 14—\Chemical Products Industry 
No. a; and Tobacco Industry. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Seasonal Variations 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerte. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 


facturing Industries, 1949— 


Reprinted from the Lasour Gazette. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 


Price, 25 cents 


of Employment in 


Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Prick, 
10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electric Are Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Pricer, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazertE, 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Teamwork in Industry. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Workmen’s Compensation In Canada— 

A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). FREE ON AppPLI- 
CATION. 

International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Annual 


(Published monthly.) 


ANE EST a eh ai ind ae 
Orrawa—EpMonp CiouttiER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951. 
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But will you? We’ll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it’s the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most of us promise ourselves that next month, or next year 
things will be differeni—but the months and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


MILTON F. GREGG Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


CGoanadian Government 


ANNUITIES 


Frovide tor Old Sg 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, oe 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


be ee 


